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THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 


BY J. S, LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERELL,” “ THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


CONCERNING TWO LADIES WHO SAT IN THE MALORY PEW. 


THERE were tenants at last in Ma- 
lory ; and the curiosity of the honest 
residents of Cardyllian, the small and 
antique town close by, was at once 
piqued and mortified by the unac- 
countable reserve of these people. 

For four years, except from one 
twisted chimney in the far corner of 
the old house, no smoke had risen 
from its flues. Tufts of grass had 
grown up between the paving-stones 
of the silent stable-yard, grass had 
a over the dark avenue, which, 
making a curve near the gate, is soon 
lost among the sombre trees that 
throw a perpetual shadow upon it ; 
the groves of nettles had spread and 
thickened among their trunks; and 
in the signs of neglect and decay, the 
monastic old place grew more than 
ever triste. 

The pretty little Welsh town of 
Cardyllian stands near the shingle of 
a broad estuary, beyond which tower 
the noble Cambrian mountains, high 
and dim, tier above tier ; undulating 
hills, broken by misty glens, and 
clothed with woods, rise from the op- 

ite shore, and are backed, range 
hind range, by the dim outlines of 
Alpine om and slopes, and flanked 
by purp e and gold-tinted headlands, 
rising dome-like from the sea. 
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Between the town and the gray 
shingle stretches a ge of bright 
green sward, the Green of Cardyllian, 
along which rows of pleasant houses, 
with little gardens in front, look over 
the sea to the mountains. 

It is a town quaint, old, and quiet. 
Many of the houses bear date an- 
terior to the great civil wars of 
England, and on the oak beams of 
some are carved years of grace during 
which Shakespeare was still living 
among his friends, in Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

At the end of long Castle-street 
rise the battlements and roofless towers 
of that grand old feudal fortress which 
helped to hold the conquest of Wales 
for the English crown in the days of 
tabards, lances, and the long-bow. Its 
other chief street strikes off at right 
angles and up hill from this, taking 
its name from the ancient church, 
which, with its churchyard, stands 
divided from it by a low wall of red 
sandstone, surmounted by one of those 
tall and fanciful iron rails, the knack 
of designing which seems to be a lost 
art in these countries. 

There are other smaller streets and 
by-lanes, some dark with a monastic 
stillness, others thinly built, with little 
gardens and old plum and - trees 
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ping over grass-grown walls, and 
ere and there you light upon a frag- 
ment of that ancient town wall from 
which, in the great troubles which have 
helped to build up theglory of England, 
plumed cavaliers once parleyed with 
steel-capped Puritans. Thus the tints 
and shadows of a great history rest 
faintly even upon this out-of-the-way 
and serene little town. 

The permanent residents of Cardyl- 
lian for half the year are idle, and 
for mere occupation are led to inquire 
into and report one another’s sins, 
vanities, and mishaps. Necessity 
thus educates them in that mutual 
interest in one another’s affairs, aud 
that taste for narrative, which pusil- 
lanimous people call prying and tattle. 
That the people now residing in Ma- 
lory, scarcely a mile away, should 
have so totally defeated them was 
painful and even irritating. 

It was next to impossible to take a 
walk near Cardyllian without seeing 
Malory ; and thus their failure per- 
petually stared them in the face. 

You can best see Malory from the 
high grounds which, westward of the 
town, overlook the estuary. About 
a mile away you descry a dark and 
rather widespread mass of wood, 
lying in a gentle hollow, which, I 
think, deepens its sombre tint. It 
approaches closely to the long ripple 
of the sea, and through the foliage are 
visible some old chimneys and 
glimpses of gray gables. The refec- 
tory of the friary that once stood 
there, built of gray and reddish stones, 
half hid in ivy, now does duty as a 
barn. It is so embowered in trees, 
that you can scarcely, here and there, 
gain a peep from without at its tinted 
walls ; aoa the whole place is over- 
hung by a sadness and seclusion that 
well accord with its cloistered tra- 
ditions. That is Malory. 

It was Sunday now. Over the 
graves and tombstones of those who 
will hear its sweet music no more, the 
bell had summoned the townsfolk and 
visiters to the old church of Cardyl- 


lian. 

The little town boasts, indeed, a 
beautiful old church, Gothic, with 
side-aisles, and an antique stained 
window, from which gloried saints 
and martyrs look down, in robes as 
= = a = we — now-a- 

ys only upon the kings and queens 
of our court cards. It Tes also some 
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fine old monuments of the Verney 
family. The light is solemn and sub- 
dued. There is a very sweet-toned 
organ, which they say is as old as 
the reign of ee he I., but I do not 
know how truly. In the porch are 
hung in chains two sacrilegious round- 
shot, which entered the church when 
Cromwell’s general opened his fire, in 
those days of sorrow when the li- 
berties of England were in the throes 
of birth. Beside the brilliant stained 
window, engraven upon a brass plate, 
is a record of the same “solemn times,” 
relating how certain careful men, to 
whom we are obliged, had taken down, 
enclosed in boxes, and buried, in 
hope of a typical resurrection, the 
ancient window which had for so long 
beautified “this church,” and thus 
saved it from the hands of “ violent 
and fanatical men.” 

When “ the season” is still flourish- 
ing at Cardyllian, the church is some- 
times very full. On the Sunday I 
speak of it was so. One pew, indeed, 
was quite relieved from the general 
pressure. It was the large panelled 
enclosure which stands near the com- 
munion rails, at the right as you look 
up the aisle toward the glowin 
window. Its flooring is raised a full 
foot higher than the surroundinglevel. 
This is the seat of the Verney family. 

But one person performed his devo- 
tions in it, upon the day of which I 
a This was a tall, elegantly 
slight young man, with the indescrib- 
able air of careless fashion ; and Iam 
afraid he was much more peeped at 
and watched than he ought to have 
been by good Christians during 
divine service. 

Sometimes people saw but the 
edge of his black whisker, and the 
waves of his dark hair, and his laven- 
der-gloved hand resting on the edge 
of the pew. At other times—when, 
for instance, during the Litany, he 
leaned over with his arms resting on 
the edge of the pew—he was very sat- 
isfactorily revealed, and elicited a 
considerable variety of criticism. 
Most people said he was very hand- 
some, and so, I think, he was—a dark 
young man, with very large, soft 
eyes, and very brilliant even teeth. 
Some people said he was spoiled by 
an insolent and selfish expression of 
countenance. Some ladies again said 
that his figure was perfect, while 
others alleged that there was a slight 
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curve—not a stoop, but a bend at the 
shoulder, which they could not quite 
sanction. 

The interest, and even anxiety with 
which this young gentleman was ob- 
served and afterwards discussed, were 
due to the fact that he was Mr. Cleve 
Verney, the nephew, not of the pre- 
sent Viscount Verney, but of the 
man who must very soon be so, and 
heir presumptive to the title—a posi- 
tion in the town of Cardyllian, hardly 
inferior to that of Prince of Wales. 

But the title of Verney, or rather 
the right claimant of that title, was 
then, and had been for many years, 
in an extremely odd position. In 
more senses than one, a cloud rested 
upon him. For strong reasons, and 
in danger, he had vanished more than 
twenty years ago, and lived, ever 
since, in a remote part of the world, 
and in a jealous and eccentric mys- 


Ty. 

While this young gentleman was 
causing so many reprehensible dis- 
tractions in the minds of other Chris- 
tians, he was himself, though not a 
creature observed it, undergoing a 
rather wilder aberration of a similar 
sort himself. 

In a small seat at the other side, 
which seems built for privacy, with a 
high panelling at the sides and back, 
sat a young lady, whose beauty 
riveted and engrossed his attention 
in a way that seemed to the young 
gentleman, of many London seasons, 
almost unaccountable. 

There was an old lady with 
her—a lady-like old woman, he 
thought her—slight of figure, and 
rubrically punctual in her up-risings, 
and down-sittings. The seat holds 
four with comfort, but no more. The 
oak casing round it is high. The 
light visits it through the glorious 
old eastern window, mellowed and 
solemnized—and in this chiar’oscuro, 
the young lady’s beauty had a trans- 

arent and saddened character which 

e thought quite peculiar. Altogether 
he felt it acting upon him with the 
insidious power of a spell. 

The old lady, for the halo of inte- 
rest of which the girl was the centre, 
included her—was dressed, he at first 
thought, in black—but now he was 
nearly sure it was a purple silk. 

Though she wore a grave counte- 
nance, suitable to the scene and occa- 
sion, it was by no means sombre—a 
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cheerful and engaging countenance on 
the contrary. 

The young lady’s dress was one of 
those rich Welsh linseys, which exhi- 
bit a drapery of thick-ribbed, dark 
gray silk, in great measure concealed 

y a short but ample cloak or coat of 
black velvet—altogether a costume, 
the gravity of which struck him as 
demure and piquant. 

Leaning over the side of his pew, 
Mr. Cleve Verney prayed with a re- 
markable persistence in the direction 
of this seat. After the Litany he 
thought her a great deal more beauti- 
ful than he had before it, and by 
the time the Communion service 
closed, he was sure he had never seen 
any one at allso lovely. He could not 
have fancied, in flesh and blood, so 
wonderful an embodiment of Guido’s 
portrait of Beatrice Cenci. The 
exquisite brow, and large hazel 
eye, so clear and soft, so bold and 
shy. The face voluptuous, yet pure ; 
funeste but innocent. he rich 
chestnut hair, the pearly whiteness, 
and scarlet lips, and the strange, 
wild, melancholy look—and a shadow 
of fate. Three-quarters, or full face, 
or momentary profile—in shade, now 
—in light—the same wonderful like- 
ness still. The phantom of Beatrice 
was before him. 

I can’t say whether the young lady 
or the old acien the irregular wor- 
ship directed towards their pew. 
Cleve did not think they did. He 
had no particular wish that they 
should. In fact, his interest was 
growing so strangely absorbing that 
something of that jealousy of obser- 
vation which indicates a deeper sen- 
timent than mere admiration, had 
supervened, and Mr. Cleve conducted 
his reconnoitring with slyness and 
caution. 

That small pew over the way, he 
was nearly certain, belonged to Ma- 
lory. Now Malory is a dower house 
of the Verneys. His own grand- 
mother, the Venerable Dowager 
Lady Verney, as much to her an- 
noyance the Morning Post respect- 
fully called her, was at that time the 
incumbent. But though she held it 
with the inflexible gripe of an old 
lady whose rights were not to be 
trifled with, she would not reside, 
and the place was, as I have said, 
utterly neglected, and the old house 
very much out of repair. 
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Why, then, should the Malory pew 
be thus tenanted? These ladies, he 
had no doubt, sat there of right—for 
if the seat had been opened to the 
congregation at large, in the then 
state of pressure, it would have been 
filled. Could they possibly be of 
kindred to the Verneys, and sit where 
they did by virtue of an order from 
the Dowager ? 

So Cleve Verney began to count up 
cousins whom he had never seen, and 
left off no wiser. 

Close by this dark Malory pew, is 
a small side-door of the church. 
There is another like it, a little lower 
down, in the opposite wall, not far 
from the Verney pew, and through 
these emerge thin files of worship- 
pers, while the main column shuffles 
and pushes through the porch. So, 
when the Rector had pronounced his 
final blessing, Cleve Verney having 
improved the little silence that fol- 
lows to get his hat and cane into his 
hand, glided from his seat before the 
mass of the congregation were astir, 
and emerging on the little gravel 
walk, stepped lightly down to the 
stone stile, from whence you com- 
mand a view of every exit from the 
churchyard. 

He stood with one foot upon it 
like a man awaiting a friend, and 
looking listlessly toward the church. 
And as he loitered, a friend did turn 
up whom he very little expected to 
see. A young man, though hardly so 
young as Cleve—good-looking, de- 
cidedly, with light golden moustache, 
and a face so kind, frank, and merry, 
it made one happy to look at it. 

“Ah! Sedley! Ihad not an idea. 
What brings you here?” said Cleve, 
smiling, and shaking his hand mode- 
rately, but keeping his large eyes 
steadily on the distant point at 
which he expected to see the un- 
known ladies emerge. 


Tats street in a few hundred steps 
emerging from the little town changes 
its character into that of a narrow 
rural road, overhung by noble timber, 


and descending with a gentle curve * 


toward the melancholy woods of 
Malory. 
“ How beautifully she walks, too ! 


CHAPTER II. 


ALL THAT THE DRAPER'S WIFE COULD TELL. 





“Down here just for a day or two,” 
answered Tom } %" ‘““T was above 

ou in the gallery. Did you see that 

eautiful creature in the Malory seat, 
right before you? By Jove, she’s a 
stunning girl There was an ol 
woman with her. I think I never 
saw so beautiful a being.” 

Well, I did see a pretty girl at 
the other side of the church, I think; 
isn’t that she?’ said Cleve, as he 
saw the two ladies—the younger with 
one of those short black veils which 
nearly obliterate the face of the 
wearer behind the intricacies of a 
thick lace pattern. 

“‘ By Jove ! so it is,” said Sedley ; 
“come along—let us see where they 
go.” 

They were walking almost solita- 
rily, followed only by an old servant 
who carried their books, toward the 
entrance at the further side of the 
churchyard, a small door opening 
upon a flight of steps by which you 
descend into one of the deserted back- 
streets of Cardyllian. 

Cleve and Sedley pursued as little 
conspicuously as possible. The quaint 
street into which the stone stairs led 
them follows the mouldering shelter 
of the old town wall. 

Looking along the perspective of 
this street, if such the single row of 
small old houses confronting the dark 
ivied wall may be termed, the two 
young gentlemen saw the figures in 
pursuit of which they had entered it, 
proceeding in the direction of Malory. 

“We mustn’t get too near; let us 
wait a little, and let them go on,” sug- 

ested Sedley in a whisper, as if the 
me could have overheard them. 

Cleve laughed. He was probably 
the more eager of the two; but some 
men have no turn for confidences, and 
Cleve Verney was not in the habit of 
opening either his plans or his feel- 
ings to anyone. 


By Jove, she’s the loveliest being I 
ever beheld. She’s the most perfect! 
beautiful girl in England. How 

wish some d—d fellow would insult 
her, that I might smash him, and 
have an excuse for attending her 


home. 
So spoke enthusiastic Tom Sedley, 
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as they paused to watch the retreat 
of the ladies, leaning over the dwarf 
stone wall, and half hidden by the 
furrowed stem of a gigantic ash tree. 

From this point, about a quarter of 
a mile distant from Malory, they saw 
themeenter the wide iron gate and 
disappear in the dark avenue that 
leads up to that sombre place. 

“There! I said it was Malory,” 
exclaimed Sedley, laying his hand 
briskly on Cleve’s arm. 

“Well, I hope you're pleased ; and 
tell me, now, what stay do you make 
at Cardyllian, Tom? Can you come 
over to Ware—not to-morrow, for ’m 
not quite sure that I shall be there, 
but on Tuesday, for a day or two ?” 

No—Tom Sedley couldn't. He must 
leave to-morrow, or, at latest, on 
Tuesday morning; and, for to-day, 
he had promised to go to afternoon 
service with the Etherges, and then 
home to tea with them. He was to 
meet the party on the Green. 

So after a little talk, they turned 
together toward the town ; and they 
parted near the Verney Arms, where 
Cleve’s dog-cart awaited him. Hav- 
ing given his order in the hall, he 


walked into the coffee-room, in which, 
seated demurely, and quite alone, he 
found stout Mrs. Jones, the draper’s 
wife—suave, sedate, wearing a sub- 
dued Sabbath smile upon her broad 
and somewhat sly countenance. 

Her smile expanded as Cleve drew 


near. She made a great and gracious 
courtesy, and extended her short fat 
hand, which Cleve Verney took and 
shook—for the tradition of homelier, 
if not kindlier times, still lingered in 
Cardyllian, and there were friendly 
personal relations between the great 
family and the dozen and a half of 
shopkeepers who constituted its com- 
mercial sora. 

So Cleve Verney joked and talked 
with her, leaning on the back of a 
chair, with one knee on the seat of 
it. He was pleased to have lighted 
upon such a gossip as good Mrs. 
Jones, the draper, who was waiting 
for the return of her husband, who 
was saying a word to Mr. Watkyn 
Hughes, in the bar, about a loan of 
his black horse for a funeral next 
morning. . 

“So it seems Lady Verney has got 
a tenant in Malory ?” he said at last. 

“ Yes, indeed, sir,’ she replied, in 
her most confidential manner ; “and 
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I hope—I do indeed—it may turn out 
such a thing as she would like.” 

Mrs. Jones usually spoke in low 
and significant tones, and with a 
mystery and caution worthy of 
deeper things than she often talked 
about. 

“Why, is there anything odd ?” 
asked the young gentleman curiously. 

“Well, it is not, now, altogether 
what I would wish for Lady Verney. 
I haven’t seen any of the Malory 
family, excepting in church to-day ; 
not one, indeed, sir; they are very 
strange ; they never come into the 
town—not once since ever they came 
to Malory! but dear me! you know, 
sir, that might be, and yet everything 
as we could wish, mightn’t it; yes, 
sure ; still, you know, people wt be 
talking; it’sa pity we don’t mind our 
own business more, and let others be, 
isn’t it, sir?” 

“Great pity ; but—but what’s the 
matter ?” urged Cleve Verney. 

“Well, Master Cleve, you know 
Cardyllian, and how we do talk here ; 
I don’t say more than other places, 
but we do, and I do not like repeatin’ 
everything I hear. There's more mis- 
chief than good, J think, comes of 
repeatin’ stories.” 

“Oh ! come, pray what’s the good 
of a story except to repeat it] I 
ought to know, perhaps I should tell 
Lady Verney about it,” said Cleve, 
who was really curious, for nothing 
could be more quiet than the get up 
and demeanour of the ladies. 

“They haven’t been here, you know, 
very long,’ murmured Mrs. Jones, 
earnestly. 

“No, I don’t know. I know no- 
thing about it ; how long ?” 

= Well, about five weeks—a little 
more; and we never saw the 
— once ; he’s never been 

own to the town since he came; 
never, indeed, sir, not once.” 

«“ He shows his sense ; doesn’t he ?” 

“Ah, you were always pleasant, 
Master Oleve, but you don’t think so; 
no, you don’t indeed ; his conduct is 
vent most singular, he’s never been 
outside the walls of Malory all that 
time, in the daylight ; very odd ; he 
has- hired Christmass Owen’s boat, 
and he goes out in it every night, 
unless twice, the wind was too high, 
and Owen didn’t choose to venture 
his boat. He’sa ¢ta// man. Christ- 
mass Owen says, and holds himself 
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straight, like an officer, for people will 
be making enquiries, you cow ; and 
he has gray hair ; not guite white, 
you know.” 

“ How should I know ?”” 

“ Ah, ha, = were always funny ; 
yes, indeed, but it is gray, gone quite 
gray, Christmass Owen says.” 

“Well, and what about the ladies?” 
enquired the young gentleman. 
“ They're not gone gray, al/ ? though 
I shouldn’t wonder much, in Ma- 

“The ladies? Well. There’s two, 
you know ; there’s Miss Sheckleton, 
that’s the elderly lady, and all the 
Malory accountsin the town is opened 
in her name. Anne Sheckleton, very 
reg lar she is. I have nothing to say 
concerning her. They don’t spend a 
great deal, you understand, but their 
money is sure.” 

“Yes, of course; but, you said, 
didn’t you ? that there was something 
not quite right about them.” 

“Oh, dear, no, sir; I did not say 
quite that; nothing wrong, no sure, 
but very odd, sir, and most wnplea- 
sant, and that is all.” 

“ And that’s a good deal ; isn’t it?” 
urged Cleve. 

“ Well, it cs something ; it is indeed 
a great deal,” Mrs. Jones emphasied 
oraculantly. 

“ And what is it, what do you know 
of them, or the people here what do 
they say ?” 

“Well, they say, putting this and 
that together, and some hints from 
the servant that comes down to order 
things up from the town, for servants, 
you know, will be talking, that the 
family is mad.” 

“ Mad !” echoed Cleve. 

“That’s what they say.” 

“The whole family are mad / and 
yet continue to manage their affairs 
astheydo! By Jove, it is a comfort 
to find that people can get on without 
heads, on emergency.” 

“They don’t say, no, dear me! that 
all that’s in the house are mad ; only 
the old man and the young lady.” 

“ And what is she mad upon ?” 

“Well, they don’t say. I don’t 
know—melancholy I do suppose.” 
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“ And what is the old gentleman’s 
name ?” 

“We don’t know, the servants don’t 
know, they say ; they were hired by 
Miss Sheckleton, in Chester, and 
never saw the old gentleman, nor the 
young lady, till after they were two 
or three days in Malory ; and one 
night comes a carriage, with a mad- 
house gentleman, they do say, a doc- 
tor, in charge of the old gentleman 
and the young lady, poor thing ! and 
so they were handed over by him, 
to Miss Sheckleton.”’ 

“ And what sort of lunacies dothey 
commit? They’re not rs down 
the house among them, hope , 

“Very gentle—very. Im told, 

uite, as you may say, manageable. 
it’s a very sad thing, sir, but what a 
world it is! yes, indeed. Isn’t it?” 

“ Ay, so it is—I’ve heard that, I 
think, before.” 

“You may have heard it from me, 
sir, and it’s long been my feeling and 
opinion, dear me! The longer I live 
the more melancholy sights I see !” 

“ How long is Malory let for ?”’ 

“Can't say, indeed, sir. That is 
they oe give it up every three 
months, but has the right to keep it 
two whole years, that is if they /tke, 
you understand.” 

“Well, it ts rather odd. It was 
~~ who sat in the Malory seat 
to-day 1” 

“That was Miss Sheckleton, was 
the old lady ; and the young one, 
didn’t you think her very pretty, sir?” 

“Yes—she’s pretty,” he answered 
carelessly. “ But I really could not 
see very well.” 

“‘T was very near as she turned to 
leave—before she took down her veil 
—and I way 24 what areally beauti- 
Jul creature she was !” 

“ And what do they call her ?” 

“Miss Margaret, sir.” 

“ Margaret ! a pretty name—rather. 
Oh! here’s Mr. Jones;”’ and Mr. 
Jones was greeted—and talked a 
little—somewhat more distantly and 
formally than his goodwife had done 
—and Mr. and Mrs. Jones, with a 
dutiful farewell, set off upon their 
Sunday’s ramble. 





“Map !” thought Cleve. “ What 
an awful pity if she is. She doesn’t 
look mad—melancholy she may. She 
does not look a bit mad. By Jove, I 
don’t believe a word of it. It’s ut- 
terly out of the question that the 
quiet old lady there could bring a 
mad girl to church with her. And 
thus resolved, Cleve walked out of 
the coffee-room, and awaiting his 
conveyance, stood on the steps of the 
Verney Arms, from whence he saw 
Wynne Williams, the portly solicitor 
of Cardyllian, and of a wide circle of 
comfortable clients round it. Wynne 
Williams is omniscient. Nothing 
ever happens in Cardyllian that he 
does not know with precision. 

“Wynne,” Cleve called up the 
quiet little street, and the attorney, 
looking over his fat shoulder, arrested 
his deliberate walk, and marched 
swiftly back, smiling. 

So there was oie greeting ; and 
some more questions ensued, and an- 
swers, and then said Cleve— 

“So Malory’s let, I hear.” 

“Yes,” said the attorney, with a 
slight shrug. 

“ You don’t like the bargain, I see,” 
said Cleve. 

“Tt’s a mismanaged place, you 
know. Lady Verney won't spend a 
shilling on it, and we must only take 
what we can get. We haven’t hada 
tenant for five years till now.” 

“ And who has taken it ?” 

“The Reverend Isaac Dixie.” 

“The devil he has. Why old 
Dixie’s not mad, is he ?’’ 

“ No, he’s no fool. More like the 
other thing—rather. Drove a hard 
bargain—but J wouldn’t take it my- 
self at the money.” 

“ Doesn’t he live there ?” 

“No. There's an old gentleman 
and two ladies ; one of them an old 
woman.” 

“ And what’s the old gentleman’s 
name, and the young lady’s ?” 

“Don’t know, indeed ; and what 
does it matter?” The attorney was 
curious, and had taken some little 
trouble to find out. ‘The Reverend 
Isaac Dixie’s the tenant, and Miss 
Sheckleton manages the family busi- 
ness ; and devil a letter ever comes 
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by post here, except to Miss Sheckle- 
ton or the servants.” 

“Old Mother Jones, the draper’s 
wife, over the way, says the girl and 
the old fellow are mad.” 

“Don’t believe it. More likely he’s 
in a fix, and wants to keep out of 
sight and hearing just now, and Ma- 
lory’s the very place to hide a fellow 
in. It’s just possible, you know, 
there may be a screw loose in the 
upper works ; but I don’t believe it, 
and don’t for the world hint it to the 
old lady. She’s half mad _ herself 
about mad people, and if she took 
that in her head, by Jove, she'd 
never forgive me,” and the attorney 
laughed uneasily. 

“You do think they’re mad. 
Jove, you do. 
they're mad.” 

“TI don’t think they’re mad. I 
don’t know anything about them,” 
said the good-humoured attorney, 
with Dundreary whiskers, leaning on 
the wooden pillar of the Verney 
Arms, and smiling provokingly in the 
young man’s face. 

“Come now, Wynne, I'll not tell 
the old lady, upon my honour. You 
may as well tell me all you know. 
And you do know; of course, you 
do ; you always know. And these 
people living nota mile away! You 
must know.” 

“T see how it is. She’s a pretty 
girl, and you want to pick up ail 
about her, by way of enquiring after 
the old gentleman.” 

Verney laughed, and said— 

“Perhaps you're right, though, I 
assure you, I didn’t know it myself. 
But is the old fellow mad, or is there 
any madness among them ?” 

‘I do assure you, I know no more 
than you do,” laughed Mr. Wynne 
Williams. “ He may be as sober as 
Solomon, or as mad as a hatter, for 
anything J know. It’s nothing to 
me. He’s only a visitor there, and 
the young lady, too, for that matter ; 
and our tenant is the Reverend Isaac 
Dixie.” 

“ Where is Dixie living now ?” 

“The old shop.” 

“TI know. I wonder he has not 
wriggled on and upa bit. I always 
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looked on Dixie as the bud of a dig- 
nitary ; he has had time to burst into 
a Bishop sinceI sawhim. Dixie and 
I have had some queer scenes to- 
ether,” and he laughed quietly over 
his recollections. “He and I spent 
three months once together in Ma- 
lory, do you remember. I dare say 
he does. He was tutor and I pupil. 
Charming time. 
the 
the 
at 


We used to read in 
n-room. That was the year 
ad the bricklayers and painters 
Yare. Do you remember the day 
you came in exactly as I shied the 
ink-bottle at hishead. I dare say the 
mark’s on the wall still. By Jove, I'd 
have killed him, I suppose, if ’'d had 
the luck to hit him. You must come 
over and see me before I go. I’m 
quite alone ; but I can give you a 
mutton chop and some claret, and I 
want to show you the rifle I told you 
of. You'll be delighted with it.” 

And so this young man, with large 
dark eyes, smiled and waved his fare- 
well, and, with a groom behind him, 
drove at a rapid pace down the street, 
and away toward Ware. 

“ He’ll do that seven miles in five 
and thirty minutes,” thought the at- 
torney, looking after him drowsily ; 
and his speculation taking another 
turn, he thought mistily of his politi- 
cal possibilities, for he had been three 
years in the House, and was leoked 
upon as a clever young man, and one 
who, having many advantages, might 

et be—who could tell where, and 
ie power to make the fortunes of 
many deserving attorneys. 

Cleve meanwhile was driving at a 
great pace toward Ware. I don't 
suppose a town life—a life of vice, a 
life of any sort, has power to kill the 
divine spark of romance in a young 
man born with imagination. 

Malory had always had a strange 
and powerful interest for him. A 
dower house now, it had once been 
the principal mansion of his family. 
Over it, to his eye, hung, like the 
sombre and glowing phantasms of a 
cloudy sunset, the story of the ro- 
mance, and the follies and the crimes 
of generations of the Verneys of Ma- 
lory. The lordly old timber that 
rise about its chimneys and gables, 
seemed to him the mute and melan- 
choly witnesses of bygone tragedies 
and glories. 

There, too, in the Steward’s House, 
@ veritable relic of the ancient Friary, 
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lived dreamy old Rebecca Mervyn ; 
he wondered how he had forgotten 
to ask whether she was still there. 
She had seemed to his boyish fancy 
one of those delightful German ambi- 
guities—half human, half ghost ; her 
silent presents of taffy, and faint 
wintry smile and wandering gaze, 
used to thrill him with “a-pleasing 
terror.” He liked her, and yet he 
would have been afraid to sit alone 
in her latticed room with that si- 
lent lady, after twilight. Poor old 
Rebecca! It was eight years since he 
had last seen her tall, sad, silent form 
—silent, except when she thought 
herself alone, and used to whisper 
and babble as she looked with a wild 
and careworn gaze over the sea, toward 
the mighty mountains that build it 
round, line over line, till swell and 
peak are lost in misty distance. He 
used to think of the Lady of 
Branksome Tower, and half believe 
that old Rebecca was whispering 
with the spirits of the woods and 
cataracts, and lonely headlands, over 
the water. 

“Ts old Rebecca Mervyn there 
still?” he wondered on. “Unless 
she’s dead, poor thing, she is—for my 
grandmother would never think of 
disturbing her, and she shall be m 
excuse for going up to Malory. } 
met to see her.” 

he door of her quaint tenement 
stood by the court-yard, its carved 
stone chimney top rose by the roof 
of the dower-house, with which, 
indeed, it was connected. “ It won’t 
be like crossing their windows or 
knocking at their halldoor. I shan’t 
so much as enter the court-yard, and 
I really ought to see the poor old 
thing.” 

The duty would not have been so 
urgent had the face that appeared in 
church that day been less lovely. 

He had never troubled himself for 
eight years about the existence of old 
Rebecca. And now that the image, 
after that long interval, suddenly 
returned, he for the first time asked 
himself why old Rebeeca Mervyn was 
ever there? He had always accepted 
her presence as he did that of the 
trees, and urns, and old lead statues 
in the yew walk, as one of the pro- 


* perties of Malory. She was a sort of 


friend or client of his grandmother's 
—not an old servant plainly, not even 
a housekeeper. There was an uncon- 
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scious refinement, and an air of lady- 
hood in this old woman. His grand- 
mother used to call her Mrs. Mervyn, 
and treated her with a sort of dis- 
tinction and distance that had in it 
béth sympathy and reserve. 

“T dare say Wynne Williams knows 
all about her, and I'll go and see her, 
at all events.” §So he thought as his 
swift trotter flew under the noble 
trees of Ware, along the picturesque 
road which commands the seaward 
view of that unrivalled estuary 


Wars is a great house, with a pala- 
tial front of cut stone. The Hon. 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney seldom sees it. 
He stands next to the title, and that 
large residue of the estates which go 
with it. The title has got for the 
present into an odd difficulty, and 
cannot assert itself ; and those estates 
are, pending the abeyance, compul- 
sorily at nurse, where they have 
thriven, quite thrown off their ail- 
ments and incumbrances, and grown 
plethorically robust. 

Still the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney 
is not, as the lawyers say, in percep- 
tion of one shilling of their revenues. 
He feels indeed that he has grown 
in importance—that people seem 
more pleased to see him, that he is 
listened to much better, that his jokes 
are taken and laughed at, and that a 
sceptical world seems to have come 
at last to give him credit for the in- 
tellect and virtues of which he is con- 
scious. All this, however, is but the 
shadow of the substance which seems 
80 near, and yet is intangible. 

No wonder he is a little peevish. 
His nephew and heir presumptive— 
Cleve—runs down now and then for 
shooting or yachting ; but his uncle 
does not care to visit Ware, and live 
in a corner of the house. 1 think he 
liked the people of Cardyllian and of 
the region round about, to suffer and 
resent with him. So they see his face 
but seldom. 

Cleve Verney sat, after dinner, at 
an open window of Ware, with one 
foot on the broad window-stone, 
smoking his cigar and gazing across 
the dark blue sheet of water, whose 
tipples glimmered by this time bright 
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flanked by towering headlands, and 
old Pandillion, whose distant outline 
shews like agigantic sphinx crouching 
lazily at the brink of the sea. Across 
the water now he sees the old town of 
Cardyllian, the church tower and the 
ruined Castle, and, further down, sad 
and sequestered, the dark wood and 
something of the grey front of Malory 
blurred in distance, but now glowing 
with a sort of charm that was fast 
deepening into interest. 





in the moonlight, toward the misty 
wood of Malory. 

Cleve Verney is a young man of 
accomplishment, and of talents, and 
of a desultory and tumultuous ambi- 
tion, which sometimes engrosses him 
wholly, and sometimes sickens and 
loses its appetite. He is conceited— 
affecting indifference, he loves admi- 
ration. The object for the time being 
seizes his whole soul. The excite- 
ment of even a momentary pursuit 
absorbs him. He is reserved, eapri- 
cious, and impetuous—knows not 
what self-mortification is, and has a 
pretty taste for dissimulation. 

He is, I think, extremely hand- 
some. I have heard ladies pronounce 
him fascinating. Of course, in mea- 
suring his fascinations, his proximity 
to a title and great estates was not 
forgotten ; and he is as amiable as a 
man can be who possesses all the 
qualities I have described, and is 
selfish beside. 

Now Cleve Verney was haunted, 
or rather possessed, for the present, 
by the beautiful phantom—sane or 
mad, saint or sinner—who had for so 
long, in that solemn quietude and 
monotony so favourable for the re- 
ception of fanciful impressions, stood 
or sat, Nun-like, book in hand, before 
him that day. So far from resisting, 
he encouraged this little delirium. 
It helped him through his solitary 
evening. 

When his cigar was out, he still 
looked out toward Malory. He was 
cultivating his little romance. He 
liked the mystery of it. “ rg 

e 
that he saw a light for a 


—Margaret,” he repeated softly. 
fancie 
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moment in the window of Malory, 
like a star. He could not be sure; 
it might be the light of a boat. Stil 
it was an omen—the emblem of life 
—an answer of hope. 

How very capricious all this was. 
Here was a young man, before whom 
ey the new blown beauties of each 

ndon season passed in review—who 
fancied he had but to choose among 
them all—who had never experienced 
a serious passion, hardly even a 
passing sentiment — now strangely 
moved and interested by a person 
whom he had never spoken to—only 
seen—who had seemed unaffectedly 
unconscious of his presence; who 
possibly had not even seen him ; of 
whose kindred and history he knew 
nothing, and between whom and 
himself there might stand some im- 
passable gulf. 

Cleve was in the mood to write 
verses, but that relief, like others, 
won't always answer the invocation 
of the sufferer. The muse is as coy 
as death. So instead, he wrote a line 
to the Rev. Isaac Dixie, of Clay 
Rectory, in which he said— 


“‘ My dear Dixie, : 

You remember when I used to 
call you “ Mr. Dixie,” and “ Sir.” 
I conjure you by the memory of those 
happy days of innocence and Greek 
grammar, to take pity on my loneli- 
ness, and come here to Ware, where 
you will find me pining in solitude. 
Come just for a day. know your 
heart is in your parish, and I shan’t 
ask you to stay longer. The Wave, 
my cutter, is here ; you used to like 
a sail (he knew that the Rev. Isaac 
Dixie suffered unutterably at sea, 
and loathed all nautical enjoyments), 
or you can stay in the house, and 
tumble over the books in the library. 
I will make you as comfortable as I 
can ; only do come and oblige, 

Your old pupil, 
CLEVE VERNY. 


P.S.—I shall be leaving this im- 
mediately, 80 pray answer in person, 
by return. You'll get this at nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning, at Clay. 
If you take the 11.40 train to 
Llwynon—you see I have my “ Brad- 
shaw” by me—you will be there at 
four, and a fly will run you across to 
Cardyllian in little more than an 
hour, and there you will find me, 
expecting, at the Chancery; you 
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know Wynne Williams’s old house in 
Castle-street. I assure you, I really 
do want to see you, particularly, and 
you must not fail me. I shan’t detain 
you a moment longer than your 
parish business will allow. Heavens, 
what a yarn have I post-scribbled !” 


He walked down to the pretty little 
village of Ware, which consists of about 
a dozen and a half of quaint little 
houses, and a small venerable church, 
situated by the road that winds 
through a wooded glen, and round 
the base of the hill by the shore of 
the moonlighted waters. 

It was a romantic ramble. It was 
pleasanter, because it commanded, 
across the dark blue expanse, with 
its flashing eddies, a misty view, now 
hardly distinguishable, of Malory, 
and, pleasanter still, because his 
errand was connected with those 
tenants of old Lady Verney’s, of 
whom he was so anxious to learn 
anything. 

When Tom Sedley, with the light 
whiskers, merry face, and kind blue 
eyes, had parted company that after- 
noon, he walked down to the green 
of Cardyllian. In the middle of Sep- 
tember there is a sort of second season 
there; you may then see a pretty 
gathering of muslins of all patterns, 
and silks of every hue, floating and 
rustling over the green, with due ad- 
mixture of 

White waist-coats and black, 
Blue waist-coats and gray, 


with all proper varieties of bonnet 
and hat, pork-pie, wide-awake, Jerry, 
and Jim-Crow. There are nautical 
ventlemen, and gentlemen in Knicker- 
femum ; fat commercial gents in large 
white waistcoats, and starched buff 
cravats ; touring curates in spectacles 
and “chokers,” with that smile proper 
to the juvenile cleric, curiously meek 
and pert ; all sorts of persons, in short, 
making brief holiday, and dropping 
in and out of Cardyllian, some just 
for a day and off again in a fuss, and 
others daudling away a week, or 
perhaps a month or two, serenely. 
It’s hey-day of fashion has long 
been past and over; but though 
the “fast” people have gone else- 
swhere ; it is still creditably fre- 
quented. Tom Sedley was fond of 
the old town. I don’t think he 
would have reviewed the year at its 
close, with a comfortable conscience, 
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if he had not visited Cardyllian, 
“slow” as it certainly was, some time 
in its course. 

It was a sunny Sunday afternoon, 
the green looked bright, and the 
shingle glittered lazily beyond it, 
with the estuary rippling here and 
there into gleams of gold, away to 
the bases of the glorious Welsh 
mountains, which rise up from the 
deepest purple to the thinnest gray, 
and with many a dim rift and crag, 
and wooded glen, and slope, varying 
their gigantic contour. 

Tom Sedley, among others, showed 
his reverence for the Sabbath, by 
mounting a well brushed chimney- 
pot. No one, it is well established, 
can pray intoa Jerry. The musical 
bell from the gray church tower, 
hummed sweetly over the quaint old 
town, and the woods and hollows 
round about ; and on a sudden, quite 
near him, Tom Sedley saw the friends 
of whom he had been in search ! 

The Etherage girls, as the ancient 
members of the family still called 
them, were two in number. Old 
Vane Etherage of Hazelden, a very 
pretty place, about twenty minutes’ 
walk from the green of Cardyllian, 
has been twice married. The result 
is, that the two girls belong to very 
different periods. Miss Charity is 
forty-five by the parish register, and 
Miss Agnes of the blue eyes and 
golden hair, is just nineteen and four 
months. 

Both smiling after their different 
fashions, advanced upon Tom, who 
strode up to them with his chimney 

ot in one hand, and waving and 
issing the other, and smiling prodi- 
giously. 

Miss Charity of the long waist, and 
long thin brown face, and somewhat 

oggle eyes, was first up, and asked 
him very volubly, at least eleven kind 
questions, before she had doneshaking 
his hand, all which he answered them, 
laughing, and at last, said he— 

“Little Agnes, are you going to 
cut me? How well you look! UCer- 
tainly there’s no place on earth like 
Cardyllian, for pretty complexions, is 
there ?” 

He turned for confirmation to the 
curiously brown thin countenance of 
Miss Charity, which smiled and 
nodded acquiescence, “ You're going 
to-morrow, you say ; that’s a great 
pity ; everything looking so beautiful.” 
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“ Everything,’ acquiesced Tom 
Sedley, with dn arch glance at Agnes, 
who blushed and said merrily— 

“You're just the same old fool you 
always were, Tom; and we don’t 
mind one word you say.” 

“ Aggie, my dear !” said her sister, 
who carried down the practice of re- 
proof from the nursery ; and it was 
well, I suppose, that Miss Aggie had 
that: arbitress of proprieties always 
beside her. 

“T suppose you have no end of 
news to tell me. Is anyone going to 
be married? Is anyone dying, or 
anyone christened? I'll hear it all 
by-and-bye. And who are your 
neighbours at Malory ?” 

“Oh, quite charming!” exclaimed 
Miss Agnes eagerly. “The most 
mysterious people that ever came to 
a haunted house. You know Malory 
has a ghost.” 

“Nonsense, child. Don’t mind her, 
Mr. Sedley,” said Miss Charity. “I 
wonder how you can talk so foolishly.” 

Oh, that’s nothing new. Malory’s 
been haunted as long as J can re- 
member,” said Tom. 

“ Well, I did not think Mr. Sedley 
could have talked like that!” ex- 
claimed Miss Charity. 

“Oh, by Jove, I know it. Hvery- 
one knows it that ever lived here. 
Malory’s full of ghosts. None but 
very queer people could think of 
living there ; and, Miss Agnes, you: 
were going to say——” 

“ Yes, they are awfully mysterious. 
There's an old man who stalks about 
at night, like the ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
and never speaks, and there’s a beau- 
tiful young lady, and a gray old wo- 
man who calls herself Anne Sheckle- 
ton. They shut themselves up so 
closely—you can’t imagine. Some 
people think the old man is a maniac 
or a terrible culprit.” 

“Highly probable,” said Tom ; 
“and the old woman a witch, and the 
young lady a vampire.” 

“Well, hardly that,” laughed Miss 
Agnes, “for they came to church to- 

ay 9” 


“How you can both talk such 
folly,” interposed Miss Charity. 

“But you know they would not 
let Mr. Pritchard up to the house,” 
pleaded Miss a Mr. Pitchard, 
the curate, you know ”—this was to 
Tom Sedley—“ he’s a funny little 
man—he preached to-day—very good 
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and zealous, and all that—and he 
wanted to push his way up to the 
house, and the cross old man they 
have put to keep the gate, took him 
by the collar, and was going to beat 
him. Old Captain Shrapnell says he 
did beat him with a child’s cricket- 
bat ; but he hates Mr. Pritchard, so 
I’m not sure; but, at all events, he 
was turned out in disgrace, and 
blushes and looks dignified ever since 
whenever Malory is mentioned. Now, 
everyone here knows what a good 
little man poor Mr. Pritchard is, so it 
must have been sheer hatred of reli- 
ion that led to his being turned out 
n that way.” 

“But the ladies were in church, 
my dear Aggie; we saw them, Mr. 
Sedley, to-day; they were in the 
Malory pew.” 

Oh, indeed ?” said Tom Sedley, art- 
fully ; “and- you saw them pretty 
distinctly, I dare say.” 
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“The young lady is quite beautiful, 
we thought. I’m so sorry you were not 
in our seat ; though, indeed, pore 
ought not to be staring about them 
in church ; but you would have ad- 
mired her immensely.” 

“Oh,;Isaw them. They were the 
people nearly opposite to the Verney’s 
seat, in the small pew? Yes, they 
were—that is, the young lady, I mean, 
was perfectly lovely,” said little Tom, 
who could not with any comfort 
practise a reserve. 

“See, the people are beginning to 
hurry off to church ; it must be time 
to go,” said Charity, 

So the little party walked up by 
the courthouse into Castle-street, and 


so turned into quaint old Church- 
street, walking demurely, and talkin 

red to the solemn note o 
1d bell. 


very 
the o 


CHAPTER V. 


A VISIT TO HAZELDEN. 


Tuey all looked toward the Malory 
seat on taking their places in their 
own ; but that retreat was deserted 
now, and remained so, as Tom Sedle 
at very brief intervals ascertained, 
throughout the afternoon service ; 
after which, with a secret sense of 
disappointment, honest Sedley es- 
corted the Etherage “ girls” - the 
steep road that leads through the 
wooded glen of Hazelden to the hos- 
pitable house of old Vane Etherage. 
Everyone in that part of the world 
knows that generous, pompous, and 
boisterous old gentleman. You 
could no more visit Cardyllian with- 
out seeing Vane Etherage, than you 
could visit Naples without seeing 
Vesuvius. He is a fine portly bust, 
but little more. In his waking hours 
he lives alternately in his Bath chair 
and in the great leathern easy chair 
in his study. He manages to shuffle 
very slowly, leaning upon his servant 
on one side, and propped on his crutch 
at the other, across the hall of the 
Cardyllian Club, which boasts about 
six-and-thirty members, besides vir 
siters, and into the _billiard-room, 
where he takes possession of the chair 
by the fire, and enjoys the agreeable 
conversation of Captain Shrapnell, 
bears all about the new arrivals, who 


they are, what screws are loose, and 
where, and generally all the gossip 
and scandal of the little common- 
wealth of Cardyllian, 

Vane Etherage had gerved in the 
navy, and, I believe, reached the rank 
of captain. In Cardyllian he was 
humourously styled “the Admiral,” 
when people spoke of him, not to him ; 
for old Etherage was fiery and conse- 
quential, and a practical joke which 
commenced in a note from an ima- 
ginary secretary, announcing that 
“The Badger’s Hunt ” woalh meet 
at Hazelden House on a certain day, 
and inducing hospitable preparations, 
for the entertainment of those nebu- 
lous sportsmen, was like to have had 
a sanguinary ending. It was well 
remembered that when young Snig- 
gers of Sligh Farm apologised on that 
occasion, old Etherage had arranged 
with Captain Shrapnell, who was 
to have been his second, that the 
Admiral was to fight in his Bath 
chair—an evidence of resource and 
resolution which was not lost upon 
his numerous friends, 

“How do you do, Sedley? Very 
glad to see you, Tom—very glad in- 

eed, sir. You'll come to-morrow and 
dine; you must, indeed—and next 
day. You know our Welsh mutton 
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—you do—you know it well; it’s 
better here than in any other place in 
the world—in the whole world, sir ; 
the Hazelden mutton, and, egad, 
you'll come here—you shall, sir—and 
dine here with us to-morrow ; mind, 
you shall.” 

The Admiral wore a fez, from be- 
neath which his gray hair bushed out 
rather wildly, and he was smoking 
through an enormous hubble-bubble 
pipe as Tom Sedley entered his study, 
accompanied by the ladies. 

“He says he’s to go away to- 
morrow,” said Miss Charity, with an 
upbraiding look at Sedley. 

* Pooh—nonsense—not -he—not 
you, Tom—not a bit, sir. We won't 

et you. Girls, we won’t allow him 
to go. Eh ?—No—no—you dine here 
to-morrow, and next day.” 

“ You’re very kind, sir ; but I pro- 
mised, if I am still in Cardyllian 
to-morrow, to run over to Ware, and 
dine with Verney.” 

* What Verney ?” 

* Cleve Verney.” 

* D— him.’ 

“ Oh, papa !” exclaimed Miss Cha- 
rity, grimly. 

* Boh !—I hate him—I hate all the 
Verneys,” bawled old Vane Etherage, 
as if hating were a duty and a gene- 
rosity. 

“ Oh—no, papa—you know you 
-don’t—that would be extremely wick- 
ed,” said Miss Charity, with that 
severe superiority with which she 
governed the Admiral. 

“ Begad, you're always telling me 
I’m wicked—and we know where the 
wicked go—that’s catechism, I believe 
—so I'd like to know where’s the 
difference between that and d—ing a 
fellow ?”’ exclaimed the portly bust, 
and blew off his wrath with a testy 
laugh. 

“ T think we had better put off our 
bonnets and coats !—The language is 
becoming rather strong—and the to- 
bacco,” said Miss Charity, with dry 
dignity, to her sister, leaving the 
study as she did so. : 

“T thought it might be that Kiffyn 
Verney—the uncle fellow—Honor- 
able Kiffyn Verney—dis-honorable, / 
call him—that old dog, sir, he’s no 
better than a cheat—and I'd be glad 
of an opportunity to tell him so to 
his face, sir—you have no «dea, sir, 
how he has behaved to me !” 

“He has the character of being a 
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very honorable man, sir—I’m sorry 
ou think so differently,” said honest 
Tom Sedley, who always stood u 
for his friends, and their kind 
— and Cleve—I’ve known from my 
childhood, and I assure you, sir, a 
franker or more generous fellow I 
don’t suppose there is on earth.” 

“TI know nothing about the jack- 
anape, except that he’s nephew of his 
roguish old uncle,” said the florid 
old gentleman with the short high 
nose, and double chin. “ He wants 
to take up Llanderis, and he sha’nt 
have it. He’s under covenant to 
renew the lease, and the devil of it 
is, that between me and Wynne Wil- 
liams we have put the lease astray— 
and I can’t find it—nor he either—but 
it will turn up—I don’t care twopence 
about it—but no one shall humbug 
me—I won’t be gammoned, sir, by 
all the Verneys in England. Stuf— 
sir !” 

Then the conversation took a hap- 
pier turn. The weather was some- 
times a little squally with the Admiral 
—but not often—genial and boisterous 
—on the whole sunny and tolerably 
serene—and though he sometimes 
threatened high and swore at his 
servants, they knew it did. not mean 
a great deal, and liked him. 

People who lived all the year round 
in Cardyllian, which from November 
to May, every year, is a solitude, fall 
into those odd ways and little self- 
indulgences which gradually meta- 
morphose men of the world into 
humorists and grotesques, Given a 
sparse population, and diffieult inter- 
communication, which in effect con- 
stitute solitude, and you have the 
conditions of barbarism. Thus it was 
that Vane Etherage had grown un- 
couth to a degree that excited the 
amazement of old contemporaries who 
happened, from time to time, to look 
in upon his invalided retirement at 
Cardyllian. 

The ladies and Tom Sedley, in the 
drawing-room, talked very merrily at 
tea, while old Vane Etherage, in his 
study, with the door between the 
rooms wide open, amused himself 
with a nautical volume and his terres- 
trial globe. 

“ So,” said Miss Agnes, * you ad- 
mired the Malory young lady—Mar- 
garet, our maid says, she is called— 


Didn’t you?’ 


very much to-day. 
“T did, by 


ove. 
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said Tom, well pleased to return to 
the subject. 

“ Yes,” said Agnes, looking down 
at her spoon— Yes, I admired her ; 
that is, her features are very regular ; 
she’s what I call extremely handsome ; 
but there are prettier girls.” 

“ Here, do you mean ?” 

“ Yes—here.” 

“ And who are they ?” 

“Well, I don’t say here now; but 
I do think those Miss Dartmores, for 
instance, who were here last year, and 
used to wear those blue dresses were 
decidedly prettier. The heroine of 
Malory, whom you have fallen in 
love with, seems to me to want ani- 
mation.” 

“Why, she couldn’t show a great 
deal of animation over the Litany,” 
said Tom. 

“TI did not see her then; I hap- 
pened to be praying myself during 
the Litany,” said Miss Agnes, recol- 
lecting herself. 

“Tt’s more than / was,” said Tom. 

“You ought not to talk that way, 
Mr. Sedley. It isn’t mice. I wonder 
you can,” said Miss Charity. 

“TI would not say it, of course, to 
strangers,” said Tom. “ But then, 
I’m so intimate here—and it’s really 
true, that is, I mean, it was to-day.” 

“TI wonder what you go to church 
for,” said Miss Charity. 

“Well, of course, you know, it’s 
to pray; but I look at the bonnets a 
little, also; every fellow does. By 
Jove, if they’d only say truth, I’m cer- 
tain the clergymen peep—I often saw 
them. There’s that little fellow, the 
Rev. Richard Pritchard, the curate, 
you know—I'd swear I've seen that 
fellow waheiing 208, Agnes, through 
the chink in the reading-desk door, 
while the sermon was going on ; and 
I venture to say he did not heara 
word of it.” 

“You ought to tell the rector, if 
you really saw that,” said Miss Cha- 
rity, severely. 

“ Pray, do no such thing,” entreated 
Agnes ; “a pleasant situation for 
me "9 


“ Certainly, if Mr. Pritchard be- 
haves himself as you describe,” said 
Miss Charity ; “ but I’ve been for 
hours shut up in the same room with 
him—sometimes here, and sometimes 
at the school—about the children, 
and the widows’ fund, and the parish 
charities, and I never observed the 
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slightest levity ; but you are joking, 
I'm sure.” 

“Tm mot, upon my honour. I 
don’t say it’s the least harm. I don’t 
see how he can help it ; I know if Z 
were up in the air—-in a reading-desk, 
with a good chink in the door, where 
I thought no one could see me, and 
old Doctor Splayfoot preaching his 
i. sermon over my head—wouldn’t 

peep ?--that’s all.” 

“ Well, I really think, if he makes 
a habit of it, I ought to speak to Doc- 
tor Splayfoot. I think it’s my duty,” 
said Miss Charity, sitting up very 
stiffly, as she did when she spoke of 
duty ; and when once the notion of 
a special duty got into her head, her 
inflexibility, as Tom Sedley and her 
sister Agnes knew, was terrifying. 

“For mercy’s sake, my dear Charry, 
do think of me/ If you tell Doctor 
Splayfoot he’ll be certain to tell it all 
to Wynne Williams and Doctor Price 
Apjohn, and every creature in Car- 
dyllian will know everything about 
it, and a great deal more, before two 
hours ; and once for all, if that ridi- 
culous story is set afloat, into the 
church door I'll never set my foot 
again.” 

Miss Agnes’ pretty face had flushed 
crimson, and lip quivered with 
distress. 

“How can you be such a fool, 
Aggie! Ill only say it was at our 
seat, and no one can possibly tell 
which it was at—you orI; and I'll 
certainly tell Doctor Splayfoot that 
Mr. Sedley saw it.” 

“And I'll tell the Doctor,” said 
Sedley, who enjoyed the debate im- 
mensely, “that I neither saw nor 
said any such thing.” 

“T don’t think, Thomas Sedley, 
you'd do anything so excessively 
wicked !” exclaimed Miss Charity, a 
little fiercely. 

“Try me,” said Tom, with an ex- 
ulting little laugh. 
“ Every gent 

thrust she. 

“Except where it makes mischief,” 
parried Tom, with doubtful morality 
and another mischievous laugh. 

“Well, I sapere I had better say 
nothing of Christianity. But what 
you do is your own affair! my duty 

‘ll perform. I shall think it over ; 
and I shan’t be ruffled by any foll 
intended toannoyme.” MissCharity’s 
thin brown cheeks had flushed to a 


n tells the truth,” 
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sort of madder crimson. Excepting 
these flashes of irritability, I can’t 
charge her with many human weak- 
nesses. “I'll not say who he looked 
at—I’ve promised that ; but unless I 
change my present opinion, Doctor 
Splayfoot shall hear the whole thing 
to-morrow. I think in a clergyman 
any such conduct in church is un- 
pardonable. The effect on other 
people is positively ruinous. You, 
for instance, would not have talked 
about such things in the light you 
do, if you had not been encouraged 
in it, by seeing a clergyman conduct- 
ing himself so.” 

“ Mind, you’ve promised poor little 
Agnes, you'll not bring her into the 
business, no matter what J do,” said 
nay 

“T have, certainly.” 

“Well, Pll stay in Cardyllian to- 
morrow, and Ill see Doctor Splay- 
foot.” Sedly was buttoning his coat 
and pulling on his gloves, with a 
wicked smile on his good-humoured 
face. “And I'll tell him that you 
think the curate ogles you through a 
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hole in the reading-desk. That you 
like him, and he’s very much gone 
about you; and that you wish the 
affair brought toa point ; and that 
you're going to appeal to him—Doc- 
tor Splayfoot—to use his authority 
either to affect that, or to stop the 
ogling. I will, upon my honour !” 

“ And I shall speak to papa to pre- 
vent it,” said Miss Charity, who was 
fierce and literal. 

“ And that will bring about a duel, 
and he’ll be shot in his Bath chair, 
and I shall be hanged”—old Vane 
Etherage, with his spectacles on, was 
plodding away serenely at the little 
table by the fire, over his Naval 
Chronicle—“ and Pritchard will be 
deprived of his a. and you'll 
mad, and Agnes will drown he 
like Ophelia, and a nice little 
you'll have brought about. 
night ; Ill not disturb him”—he 
glanced toward the unconscious Ad- 
miral—* [ll see you both to-morrow, 
after I’ve spoken to the Rector.” He 
kissed his hand, and was gone, 


edy 


CHAPTER VI. 


MALORY BY MOONLIGHT. 


WHEN Tom Sedly stepped out from 
the glass door on the gravel walk, 
among the autumn flowers and the 
evergreens in the pleasant moonlight, 
it was just nine o’clock, for in that 
rimitive town and vicinage people 
eep still wonderfully early hours. 

It is a dark and lonely walk, down 
the steep Hazelden-road, by the side 
of the wooded glen, from whose depths 
breaks and rises the noise of the mill- 
stream. The path leads you down 
the side of the glen, with dense forest 
above and below you; the rocky 
steep ascending at the left hand, the 
wooded precipice descending into utter 
darkness at your right, and beyond 
that, black against the sky, the dis- 
tant side of the wooded ravine. 
Cheery it was to emerge from the 
close overhanging trees, and the com- 
parative darkness, upon the high road 
to Cardyllian, which follows the sweep 
of the estuary to the high street of 
-, town, already quiet as at mid- 
night. 

The moon shone so broad and 
bright, the landscape looked sostrange, 
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and the air was so frosty and pleasant, 
that Tom Sedly could not resist the 
temptation to take a little walk which 
led him over the Green, and up the 
steep path overhanging the sea, from 
which you command so fine a view of 
the hillsand headlands of the opposite 
side, and among other features of the 
landscape, of Malory, lying softly in 
its dark and misty woodlands. 

Moonlight, distance, hour, solitude, 
aided the romance of my friend 
Tom Sedly, who stood in the still 
air and sighed toward that antique 
house. 

With arms folded, his walking- 
cane grasped in his right hand, and 
passed, sword fashion, under his left 
arm, I know not what martial and 
chivalric aspirations concerning death 
and combat rose in his good-natured 
heart, for in some temperaments the 
sentiment of love is mysteriously as- 
sociated with the combative, and 
our homage tothe gentler sex connects 
itself magnanimously with images of 
wholesale assault and ee upon 
the other. Perhaps if he could have 
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sung, a stave or two might have re- 
lieved his mind ; or even had he been 
eloquent in the language of sentiment. 
But his vocabulary, unhappily, was 
limited, and remarkably prosaic, and 
not even having an appropriate stanza 
by rote, he was fain to betake him- 
self to a cigar, smoking which he at 
his leisure walked down the hill to- 
ward Malory. 

Halfway down, he seated himself 
upon the dwarf wall, at the roadside, 
and by the ivied stem of a huge old 
tree, smoked at his ease, and sighed 
now and then. 

“T can’t understand it—it is like 
some confounded witchcraft,” said 
he. “I can’t get her out of my 
head.” 

I dare say it was about the same 
time that his friend Cleve Verney was 

rforming, though not with so sub- 
ime an enthusiasm, his romantic 
devotions in the same direction, across 
the flickering water, from Ware. 

As he stood and gazed, he thought 
he saw a figure standing near the 
water’s edge on the shingle that 
curves in front of Malory. 

If a living figure, it was very still. 
It looked gray, nearly white, in the 
moon-light. Was there an upright 
shaft of stone there, or a post to moor 
the boats by? He could not re- 
member. 

He walked slowly down the road. 
“By Jove! I think it’s moving,” he 
said aloud, pulling up all at once and 
lowering his cigar. “No, it isn’t 
moving, but it did move, I think— 
yes, it has changed it’s ground a little 
—hasn't it? Or is it only my stand- 
point that’s changed ?” 

He was a good deal nearer now, 
and it did look much more like a 
human figure—tall and slight, with a 
thin gray cloak on—but he could not 
yet be quite certain. Was there not 
a resemblance in the proportions— 
tall and slight ? The uncertainty was 
growing intense; there was a de- 
lightful confusion of conjecture. Tom 
Sedly dropped his cigar, and hastened 
forward with an instinctive stealthi- 
ness in his eagerness to arrive before 
this figure—if such it were—should 
be scared away by his approach. 

He was now under the shadow of 
the tall trees that over-hang the 
outer wall of Malory, and cast their 

shadows some way down upon the 
sloping shore, near the edge of which 
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a tall female figure was undoubtedly 
standing, with her feet almost touching 
the ripple of the water, and looking 
steadfastly in the direction of the 
dim head-land of Pendillion, which 
at the far side, guards the entrance 
of the estuary. 

In the wall of Malory, at some 
three hundred yards away from 
the gate, is a small door, a little 
sally-port that opens a nearly direct 
access from the house to the rude 
jetty where the boats are sometimes 
moored. This little door stood now 
wide open, and through it the figure 
had of course emerged. 

Tom Sedly now for the first time 
began to feel a little embarrassed. 
The general privacy of the place, the 
fact that the jetty, and in point of 
law the strand itself, here, belonged 
to Malory, from which the private 
door which still stood open, shewed 
that the lady had emerged—all these 
considerations made him feel as if he 
were guilty of an impertinence, and 
very nearly of a trespass. 

The lady stood quite still, looking 
across the water. Tom Sedly was 
upon the road that skirts the wall of 
Malory, in the shadow of the great 
trees. It would not have done to 
walk straight across the shingle to 
the spot where the lady stood, neither 
could he place himself so as to inter- 
cept her return to the doorway, 
directly, so, asaless obvious stratagem, 
he made a detour, and sauntering 
along the water’s edge like a man 
intent solely on the picturesque, with 
a beating heart he approached the 
female, who maintained her pose quite 
movelessly until he had approached 
within a few steps. 

Then she turned, suddenly, reveal- 
ing an old and almost agonized face, 
that looked, in the intense moon- 
light, white, and fixed as if cut in 
stone. There is something ludicrous 
in the sort of shock which Tom Sedly 
a He stood staring at the 
old lady with an expression which, 
if she had apprehended it, would not 
have flattered her feminine self- 
esteem, if any of that good quality 
remained to her. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
»old woman, with a nervous eagerness, 
drawing near. “ But, pray, can you 
see a sail in that direction, a yawl, 
sir, they call it, just there ?”—she 
pointed—* I fancied about two miles 
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beyond that vessel that lies at anchor 
aan I can’t see it now, sir, can 
you?’ 

She had come so close that Sedly 
could see not only the deep furrows, 
but the finely etched wrinkles about 
the large eyes that gazed on him, and 
from him to the sea, with an implor- 
ing stare. 

“There’s no sail, ma’am, between 
us and Pendillion,” said Sedly, having 
first raised his hat deferentially, for 
did not this strange old lady with her 
gray mantle drawn over her head, 
nevertheless, represent Malory, and 
was not Malory saddened and glori- 
fied by the presence of that beautiful 
being whom he had told himself a 
thousand times since morning service, 
he never, never could forget.” 

“Ha, ha! I thought I saw it, ex- 
actly, sir, in that direction ; pray look 
more carefully, sir, my old eyes tire, 
and fail me.” 

“No, ma’am, positively nothing 
there. How long ago is it since you 
first saw it 1” 

“ Ten—twenty—minutes, it must 


“A yawl will run a good way in 


that time, ma’am,” said Tom with a 
little shake of his head, and a smile. 
“The yawl they had at Ware last 
year would make eight knots an hour 
in this breeze, light as it is. She 
might have been up to Bryll by this 
time, or down to Pendrewist, but 
there’s no sail, ma’am, either way.” 

“Oh ! sir, are you very sure ?” 

“Quite sure, ma’am. No sail in 
sight, except that brig just making 
the head of Pendillion, and that can’t 
be the sail you saw, for she wasn’t in 
sight twenty minutes since. There’s 
nothing more, ma’am, except boats at 
anchor.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said the lady, 
still looking across the water, and 
with a deep sigh. “No, I suppose 
there’s none. It sometimes happens 
to me, fancy, I suppose, and long 
expectation, from my window, look- 
ing out. It’s a clear view, between 
the trees, across the bay to Pendillion; 
my eyes tire, I think; and so I fancy 
I see it. Knowing, that is, feeling so 
very sure, it will come again. An- 
other disappointment for a foolish 
old woman. I sometimes think it’s 
all a dream.” She had turned and 
was now stumbling over the large 
loose stones toward the door, “ Fool- 
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ish dreams—foolish head—foolish old 
head, yet, sir, it may be that which 
goes away may come back, all except 
life. I’ve been looking out that way,” 
and she turned and moved her hand 
towards the distant headlands. “‘ You 
see nothing ?” 

“ No sail, ma’am,” answered Tom. 

‘No, no sail,” she repeated to the 
shingle under her feet, as she picked 
her steps again homeward. 

“A little longer—another wait ; 
wait patiently. Oh! God, how slowly 
years and months go over !” 

“May I see you to the door, 
ma'am ?” asked Tom Sedley, prosa- 
ically. The old lady, thinking, I dare 
say, of other things, made him no 
answer, a silence which he accepted 
as permission, and walked on beside 
her, not knowing what to say next, 
and terribly anxious to hit upon 
something, and try to found an 
SeennEeaee: The open door supplied 

im. 

“Charming place this Cardyllian, 
ma'am. I believe no one ever was 
robbed in it. They leave their doors 
open half the night, just like that.” 

“Do they, indeed?” said she. I 
think she had forgotten her compa- 
nion altogther in the interval. “I 
don't remember. It’s fifteen years and 
upwards, since I was there. I live 
here, at Malory.” She nodded, and 
raised her eyes to his face as she spoke. 

Suddenly she stopped, and looked 
at him more earnestly in silence for 
some seconds, and then said she— 

“Sir, will you forgive me? Are 
you related to the Verneys ?” 

“No, I haven’t that honour,” said 
he, smiling. “I ‘now Cleve Verney 
very well, and a very good fellow he 
is ; but we're not connected ; my name 
is Sedly—Thomas Sedly.” 

“Sedly!”’ she repeated once or twice, 
still looking at him, “ I don’t recollect 
the name. No—no connexion, I dare 
say, Cleve ; and how és Cleve ?” 

“Very well; he’s at Ware, now, for 
a few days.” 

“Ah! I dare say, and very well ; 
a pretty boy—very pretty ; but not 
like—no, not the least.” 

“T’ve heard poole say he’s very 
like what his father was,” said Tom. 

“Oh! yes, I think so; there is a 
likeness,” acquiesced she. 

“His father’s been dead a- long 
time, you know ?” 

“T know; yes. Oleve is at Oxford 
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or Cambridge by this time?’ she 
continued. 

shook his head and 


Tom Sedl 
smniled a little. 

“Cleve has done with all that ever 
solong. He’s in the House of Com- 
mons now, and likely to be a swell 
there, making speeches, and all that.” 

“T know—I know. I had forgot 
how long it is since; he was a 
clever boy, wild, and talkative; yes, 
yes, he’ll do for Parliament, I suppose, 
and be a great man, some day, there. 
There was no resemblance though ; 
and you, sir, are like him, he was so 
handsome—no one so handsome.” 

Tom Sedly smiled. He fancied he 
was only amused. But I am sure he 


was also pleased. 
= And | don’t know. I can make 
out nothing. Noonecan. There’sa 


picture. I think they'd burn it, if 
they knew. It is drawn in chalks 
by a French artist ; they colour so 
beautifully. It hangs in my room. I 

ray before it, every morning, for 


im. 

The old lady moaned, with her 
hands folded together, and still look- 
ing steadfastly in his face. 

“They'd burn it, I think, if they 
knew there was a picture. I was 
always told they were a cruel family. 
Well, I don’t know, I forgive him ; 
Ive forgiven him long ago. You are 
very like the picture, and even more 
like whatI remember him. The pic- 
ture was taken just when he came of 
age. He was twenty-seven when 
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I first saw him; he was brilliant, a 
beautiful creature, and when I looked 
in his face, I saw the sorrow that has 
never left me. You are wonderfully 
like, sir; but there’s a difference. 
You're not so handsome.” Here was 
a blow to honest Tom Sedly, who 
again thought he was only amused, 
but was really chagrined. 

“There is goodness and kindness in 
your face; his had little of that, 
nothing soft in it, but everything 
brilliant and interesting ; and yet you 
are wonderfully like.” 

She pressed her hand on her thin 
bosom. 

“The wind grows cold. A pain 
shoots through me while I look at 
you, sir. I feel as if I were speaking 
to a spirit, God help me! I have 
said more to you to-night, than I have 
spoken for ten years before ; forgive 
me, sir, and thank you, very much.” 

She turned from him again, took 
one long look at the distant headland, 
and then, with a deep sigh, almost a 
sob, she hastened towards the door. 
He followed her. 

“ Will you permit me to see you to 
the house?” he pleaded with a 
benevolence, I fear not quite disin- 
terested. She was by this time at 
the door, from which with a gesture, 
declining his offer, she gently waved 
him back, and disappeared within it, 
without another word. He heard the 
key turned in the lock, and remained 
without, as wise with respect to his 
particular quest, as he had arrived. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A VIEW FROM THE REFECTORY WINDOW. 


Tue old discoloured wail of Malory, 
that runs along the shore over- 
shadowed by grand old timber, that 
looks to me darker than any other 
grove, is seven feet high, and as he 
could see neither through nor over it, 
and could not think of climbing it ; 
after a few seconds spent in staring 
at the gray door, Tom Sedly turned 
about and walked down to the little 
hillock that stands by the road-side, 
next the strand, and from the top of 
this he gazed, during an entire cigar, 
upon the mullioned windows of Mal- 
ory, and was gratified by one faint 
gleam of a passing candle from a 
gallery window. 

*That’s a nice old woman, odd as 


she is ; she looks quite like a lady ; 
she’s certainly not the woman we 
saw in church to-day ; how well she 
looked ; what a nice figure, that time, 
as she stood looking from the shore ; 
that cloak thing is loose to be sure ; 
but, by Jove, she might-have been a 
girl almost ; and what large eyes she 
has got, and a well-shaped face. She 
must have been quite charming, about 
a htfndred years ago; she’s not the 
mothér : she’s too old ; a grand-aunt, 
perhaps ; what a long talk we had, 
and I such a fool, listening to all 
that rubbish, and never getting in a 
word about the people, that peerless 
creature !” 

His walk home to Cardyllian 
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was desultory and interrupted. I 
should not like to risk my credit by 
relating how often he halted on his 
way, and how long, to refresh his 
eyes with the dim outlines of the 
trees and chimneys of Malory ; and 
how, very- late and melancholy, and 
abstracted, he reached his crib in the 
Verney Arms. 

Early next morning, in pursuance 
of a clever idea, Tom Sedly made, I 
admit, his most picturesque and 
becoming toilet. It consisted of his 
black velvet knickerbocker suit, with 
those refined jack-boots of shining 
leather, and the most charming jerry 
that had ever appeared in Cardyllian, 
and away he marched over the hill, 
while the good people of the town 
were chumping their mutlins and 
sipping their tea, to the back gate of 
Malory. 

It stood half open, and with as 
careless a boldness as he could assume, 
in he went, and walked confidently 
up the straight farmyard lane, girt 
with high thorn hedges. Here, bribing 
a rustic who showed symptoms of 
churlishness, with half-a-crown, he 
was admitted into a sort of farm- 
yard, under pretext of examining the 
old monastic chapel and refectory, now 
used as a barn, and some other relics 
of the friary, which tourists were 
wont to admire. 

From the front window of the 
refectory there is a fine view of the 
distant mountains. Also, as Tom 
Sedly recollected, a foreground view, 
under the trees, in front of the hall- 
door, and there, with a sudden bound 
at his heart, he beheld the two ladies 
who had yesterday occupied the Ma- 
lory pew, the old and the young, busy 
about the flower-bed, with garden 
gauntlets on, and trowel in hand. 

They werechatting togethercheerily 
enough, but he could not hear what 
they said. The young lady now stood 
up from her work, in a dress which 
looked to him like plain holland ; 
she had on one of those poked bonnets 
of tlie same material, which were 
very effectual sun-shades, and became 
some faces so well, when ruralizing 
young ladies wore them, some years 


ago. 

“The young lady had pushed hers a 
little back, and stood on the grass, at 
the edge of the flowers, with her 
trowel glittering in the early sun, in 
her slender right hand, which rested 
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on her left; herpretty right foot was 
advanceda littleon theshort grass, and 
showed just its tip, over the edge of 
the flower-bed, A homely dress and 
rustic appliances. But, oh ! that oval, 
beautiful face ! 

Tom Sedly—the “ peeping Tom” of 
this story—from his deep monastic 
window, betaveen the parting of the 
tall trees, looked down upon this 
scene in a breathless rapture. From 
the palmy days of the Roman Pan- 
theon down, was ever Flora soadored ? 

From under his Gothic arch, in his 
monkish shade, Tom could havestood, 
he fancied, for ever, gazing as friar 
has seldom gazed upon his pictured 
saint, on the supernatural portrait 
which his enthusiasm worshipped. 

The young lady, as I have described 
her, looking down upon her old com- 
panion, said something with a little 
nod, and smiled ; then she looked up 
at the tree tops from where the birds 
were chirping ; so Tom had a fair view 
of her wonderful face, and though he 
felt himself in imminent danger of 
detection, he could not move. Then 
her eyes with a sidelong glance, 
dropped on the window where he 
stood, and passed on instantly. 

With the instinct which never 
deceives us, he felt her glance touch 
him, and knew that he was detected. 
The young lady turned quietly, and 
looked seaward for a few moments. 
Tom relieved his suspense with a 
sigh ; he hoped he might pass muster 
for a tourist, and that the privileges 
of such visiters had not been abridged 
by the recluses. 

The young lady then quietly turned 
and resumed her work, as if nothin 
had happened ; but, I think, she sai 
something to her elderly companion, 
for that slim lady, in a tweed shawl, 
closely broached across her breast, 
stood up, walked a step or two back- 
ward upon the grass, and looked 
straight up at the window, with the 
inquisitive frown of a person a little 
dazzled or near-sighted. 

Honest Tom Sedly, who was in a 
rather morbid state all this morning, 
felt his heart throb again, and drum 
against his ribs, as he affected to gaze 
in a picturesque absorption upon the 
distant headlands. 

The old lady,on the other hand, 
having distinctly seen in the deep- 
carved panel of that antique wall, the 
full-length portrait of our handsome 
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oung friend, Tom Sedly, in his killing 
Enickerbockersuit of black velvet, with 
his ivory-headed cane in his hand, and 
that “stunning” jerry which so ex- 
actly suited his countenance, and of 
which he believed no hatter but his 
own possessed the pattern, or could 
produce a similar masterpiece. 

The old lady with her hand raised 
to fend off the morning sun that came 
flickering through the branches on her 
wrinkled forehead, and her light gray 
eyes peering on him, had no notion of 
the awful power of her gaze upon 
that “impudent young man.” 

With all his might Tom Sedly 
gazed at the Welsh headlands, 
without even winking, while he felt 
the basilisk eye of the old spinster in 

ay tweed upon him. So intense was 
fis stare, that old Pandillion at last 
seemed to nod his mighty head, and 
finally to submerge himself in the sea. 
When he ventured a glance down- 
ward, he saw Miss Anne Sheckleton 
with quick steps entering the house, 
while the young lady had recom- 
menced working at a more distant 
flower-bed, with the same quiet dili- 
gence. 

It was to be feared that the old 
lady was taking steps for his ex- 

ulsion. He preferred anticipating 

er measures, and not caring to be 
caught in the window, left the 
refectory, and walked down the stone 
stairs, whistling and tapping the wall 
with the tip of his cane. 

To him, as the old play-books say, 
entered from the side next the house, 
and just as he set the sole of his re- 
splendent boot upon the paving-stones, 
a servant—short, strong, and surly 
was the man. He did not seem dis- 
posed for violence, however, for he 
touched an imaginary hatbrim as he 
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came up, and informed Mr. Sedly, 
who was properly surprised and 
pained to hear it, that he had in fact 
committed a trespass ; that since it 
had been let, the place was no longer 
open to the inspection of tourists ; 
and, in short, that he was requested 
to withdraw. 

Tom Sedly was all alacrity and 
regret. He had never been so polite 
to a groom in all his life. The man 
followed him down the back avenue, 
to see him out, which at another time 
would have stirred his resentment ; 
and when he held the gate open for 
him to emerge, Tom gave him no less 
than three half-crowns—a prodigality 
whereat his eyes opened, if not his 
heart, and he made a gruff apology 
for the necessities imposed by duty, 
and Tom interrupted him with— 

“Quite right, perfectly right ; you 
could do nothing else. I hope the 
la your master is not vexed. 
You must say I told you to mention 
how very much pained I was at hav- 
ing made such a mistake. Say that 
I, Mr. Sedly, regret it very much, 
and beg to apologise. Pray don’t 
forget. Good morning ; and I'm very 
sorry for having given you so much 
trouble—this long walk.” 

This tenderness his bow-legged 
conductor was also in a mood to re- 
ceive favourably. In fact, if he had 
not told him his name was Sedly, 
he might have settled affirmatively 
the question at that moment before 
his mind—whether the intruder from 
whom silver flowed so naturally and 
refreshingly might not possibly be the 
Prince of Wales himself, who had 
passed through the village of Ware, 
only seven miles away, three weeks 
before. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


A NIGHT BAIL. 


Poor Tom Sedly! The little excite- 
ment of parting with the bull-necked 
keeper of his “garden of beauty,” 
over, his spirits sank. He could not 
act the unconscious tourist again, and 
re-commit the premeditated mistake 
of the morning. His exclusion was 
complete. 

Tom Sedly en a visit that day at 
Hazelden, and was depressed, and 


dull, and absent to such a degree, 
that Miss Charity Etherage, after he 
had gone away, canvassed the matter 
very earnestly, and wondered whether 
he was quite well, and hoped he had 
not had bad news from London. 

I don’t know how Tom got over 
all that day ; but at about four o’clock, 
having paid his penny at the toll-gate 
of the pier of Cardyllian, he was 
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pacing up and down that breezy 
platform, and discussing with himself 
the possibility of remaining for ano- 
ther Sunday, on the chance of again 
seeing the Malory ladies in church. 
Lifting up his eyes, in his medita- 
tion, he saw a cutter less than a mile 
away, making swiftly for the pierhead, 


stooping to the breeze as she flew, 
and beating up the spray in sparkling 
clouds from her bows. His practised 
eye recognised at a glance the 
“ Flake,’ the victorious yacht of 
Cleve Verney. With this breeze it was 
a run without a tack from Ware jetty. 

In less than five minutes she furled 
her sails, and dropped anchor close to 
the pier stair, and Cleve Verney in 
another minute stepped upon it from 
his punt. 

“You're to come back in her, to 
Ware, this evening,” said he, as they 
shook hands. “I’m so glad I’ve 
found you. I’ve to meet a friend at 
the Verney Arms, but our talk won’t 
take very long; and how have you 
been amusing yourself all day ? Ra- 
ther slow, isn’t it ?” 

Tom Sedly told his story. 

“ Well, and what’s the name ?” in- 
quired Cleve. 

“T can’t tell ; they don’t know at 
the hotel ; the Etherages don’t know. 
I asked Castle Edwards, and he 
doesn’t know either,”’ said Sedly. 

“Yes, but that fellow, the servant, 
who turned you out at Malory——” 

“He did not turn me out. I was 
going,” interrupted Tom Sedly. 

“Well, who saw you out? You 
made him a present ; he’d have told 
you, of course. Did he ?” 

“T didn’t ask him.” 

“ Come, that’s being very delicate 
indeed! All I can say is, if I were 
as spoony as you are, on that girl, 
I'd have learned all about her long 
ago. It’s nothing to me ; but if you 
find out her name, I know two or 
three fellows in toyn who know 
everything about everybody, and Pll 
make out the whole story—that is, if 
she’s anybody.” 

“By Jove! that’s very odd. There 
he is, just gone into the Golden Lion, 
that groom, that servant, that Malory 
man,” exclaimed Tom Sedly very 
eagerly, and staring hard at the open 
door of the quaint little pot-house. 

“Well, go ; give him a pound, it’s 
well worth it,” laughed Cleve. “I’m 
serious, if you want to learn it ; no 
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fellow like that can resist a pound ; 
and if you tell me the name, ril 
make you out all the rest, I really 
will, when I get to town. There, don’t 
let him get off, and you'll find me at 
the Verney Arms.” 

So saying, Cleve, nodding his irre- 
solute friend toward the Golden Lion, 
walked swiftly away to meet the 
Reverend Isaac Dixie. But Dixie was 
not at the Chancery; only a letter, to 
say that “most unhappily” that morn- 
ing, Clay Rectory was to undergo an 
inspection by a Commissioner of Dila- 
pidations ; but that, D.V., he would 
place himself next day, at the ap- 
pointed hour, at his honoured pupil’s 
disposal. 


“ Those shovel-hatted martinets! 


they never allow a minute for com- 
mon sense, or anything useful— 
always pottering over their clerical 
drill and pipe-clay,” said Cleve, who, 
when an idea once entered his mind, 
pursued it with a terrible concentra- 
tion, and hated an hour’s delay. 

So out he came disappointed, and 
joined Sedly near the Golden Lion. 

They said little for a time, but 
walked on, side by side, and found 
themselves sauntering along the road 
toward Malory together. 

“Well, Sedly, I forgot,—what 
about that man! did he tell you any- 
thing ?” 

“T do believe if a fellow once 
allows a girl to get into his head, 
ever so little, he’s in a sort of way 
drunk—worse than drunk—systema- 
tically foolish,” said honest Sedly, 
philosophizing. “I’ve been doing no- 
thing but idiotic things ever since 
church time yesterday.” 

“Well, but what did he say ?” 

“He took the pound, and devil a 
thing he said. He wouldn’t tell any- 
thing about them. I give you leave 
to laugh at me. I know I’m the 
greatest ass on earth, and I think 
he’s the ugliest brute I ever saw, and 
the most uncivil ; and, by Jove, if I 
stay here much longer, I think he’ll 
get all my moneyfrom me. He doesn’t 
ask for it, but I go on giving it to 
him ; I can’t help it ; the beast!” 

“Isn’t there a saying about a sage, 
or something, and his money bein 
soon parted ?” asked Cleve. “I thin 
if I were so much gone about a girl 
as you are, and on such easy terms 
with that fellow, and tipped him so 
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handsomely, I’d have learned her 
name, at least, before now.” 

“T can’t; everything goes wrong 
with me. Why should I risk my 
reason, and fall in love with the 
moon? The girl wouldn’t look at 
me; by Jove, she'll never even see 
me; and it’s much better so, for 
nothing can possibly come of it, but 

ain to me, and fun to every one else. 

he late train does not stop at our 
station. I can’t go to-night ; but, by 
Jove, I’ll be off in the morning. I will, 
Don’t you think I’m right, Cleve ?” 

Tom Sedly stopped short, and 
faced his friend—who was, in most 
matters, his oracle—earnestly, laying 
his hand upon his arm. Cleve laughed 
at his vehemence, for he knew Tom’s 
impulsive nature, his generous follies, 
and terrible impetuosity, and, said he 
—‘ Right, Tom ; always a philoso- 
pher! Nothing like the radical cure, 
in such a case, absence. If the cards 
won't answer, try the dice, if they 
won't do, try the balls. I’m afraid 
this is a bad venture ; put your heart 
to sea in a sieve! No, Tom, that 
precious freightage is for a more 
substantial craft. I suppose you have 
seen your last of the young lady, 
and it would be a barren fit of friend- 
ship to say that I believe you have 
made any impression. Therefore save 
yourself, fly, and try what absence 
will do, and work and play, and eat- 

ing and drinking, and sleeping abun- 
dantly in a distant scene, to dissipate 
the fumes of your intoxication, steal 
you away from the enchantress, and 
restore you to yourself. Therefore 
I echo—go.” aati 

“T’m sure you think it, though 
you're half joking,” said Tom Sedly. 

“Well, letus come on. I’ve half a 
mind to go up myself and have a 
peep at the refectory,” said Cleve. 

“To what purpose ?” 

“ Archwology,’ said Cleve. 

“Tf you go in there, after what oc- 
curred this morning, a Jove, J’ll not 
wait for you,” said Sedly. 

“Well, come along; there’s no 
harm, I suppose, in passing by. The 
Queen’s hig way, I hope, isn’t shut 
up,” answered Verney. 

edly sighed, looked toward Mal- 
ory, and not being in a mood to resist, 

walked on toward the enchanted forest 
and castle, by his companion’s side. 

When they came by the dark and 
narrow cross-road that skirts the 


southern side of Malory to the farm- 
yard gate, nailed on its pier, on a 
square bit of board, in fresh black 
and white paint, they read the fol- 
lowing words :— 
Notice. 
No admission at this gate to any but 
servants or others employed at Malory. 
Any person found trespassing within 
the walls will be prosecuted according 
to law. 
— September, 18—. 
When the young men, in a momen- 
tary silence, read this warning, the 
ingenuous countenance of Tom Sed- 
ly flushed crimson to the very roots 
of his hair, and Cleve Verney was 
seized with a fit of laughter that grew 
more and more violent the more grave 
and reproachful grew Tom Sedly’s 
aspect. 

“Well, Tom, I think, if we have any 
dignity left, we had better turn our 
backs upon this inhospitable refec- 
tory, and seek comfort elsewhere. 
By Jove! a pretty row you must 
have made up there this morning to 
oblige the Governor to declare the 

lace in a state of siege, and mount 
is artillery.” 

“Come away, Cleve; that is, as 
soon as you've done laughing at 
that board. Of course, you know as 
well as I do, that my coming in, and 
looking as, I hope, any gentleman 
might, at that stupid old barn, this 
morning, could not possibly be the 
cause of that offensive notice. If you 
think it is pointed at me, of course, 
it’s more amusing, but if not, hang 
me if I can see the joke.” 

Tom Sedly was out of spiriis, and 
a little testy, and very silent all 
the way back to Cardyllian. He re- 
fused Cleve’s invitation to Ware. 
He made up his mind to return to 
London in tie morning; and this 
being his last evening in this part of 
the world, he must spend it at 
Hazelden. 4 

So these young gentlemen dined 
together at the Verney Armes, and it 
grew dark as they sat by the open 
window at their wine, and the moon 
got up and silvered the distant peaks 
of shadowy mountains, and they giew 
silent and dreamy as they might in 
the spell of distant music. 

Bui the people of Hezelden kept 
eorly hovrs, and Tom Sedly sud- 
denly recollected that he muzt go. 
They paiied, therefore, exceVent 
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friends, for Sedly had no suspicion 
that Cleve was his rival, and Cleve 
could afford to be amused at Sedly’s 
rivalry. 

When Verney got on board there 
was alight breeze. “ We'll run down 
toward .Penruthyn Priory,” said he; 
and round went the cutter, leaning 
with the breeze, and hissing and snort- 
ing through the gentle swell as she 
flew on towards the headland on 
which stands that pretty monastic 
ruin. 

She glided into the black shadow 
cast by the solemn wall of cloud that 
now hid the moon from sight, away 
from the hundred star-like lights of 
Cardyllian, flying swiftly backward 
on the left, close under the shapeless 
blackness of the hill, that rises pre- 
cipitously from the sea, and over 
which lies the path from the town to 
Malory, and onward by the wooded 
grounds of that old mansion, now an 
indistinguishable mass of darkness, 
whose outline was hardly visible 
against the sky. 

I dare say, the thought of crossing 
the lights of these windows, had its 
share in prompting this nautical 
freak, and toward these Cleve’s 
gaze was turned, when, on a sudden, 
the man looking out at the bows 
shouted “ Starboard ;” but before the 
boat had time to feel the helm, the 
end of the cutter’s boom struck the 
mast of a small boat ; a shout from 
several voices rose suddenly, and was 
almost instantaneously far behind. 
Round went the yacht ; they hailed 
the boat. 
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“She’s lost her mast, I think,’’ 
said one of Cleve’s men. 

” you, where are your 
lights?” shouted a stern, fierce voice. 

“No one overboard ?”’ cried Cleve. 

“No, no. You'll be the Wave, 
sure? Mr. Cleve Verney, from Ware ?” 
replied a different voice. 

““Who are those fellows, do you 
know ?’ asked Cleve of his men. 
7 “That will be Christmas Owen, 


“Oh!” exclaimed Cleve. ‘“ And 
the other’s the old gentleman from 
Malory ?” 

“ Well, I think ’twill be him, sure.” 

In another minute the punt of the 
yacht was alongside the boat, with 
a message from Cleve, inviting the 
old gentleman on board, and offering 
to put him ashore wherever he liked 
best. 

Shortly and grimly the courtesy 
was refused. The wrath of the old 
man, however, seemed to have sub- 
sided, and he gathered himself within 
the folds of his silence again. All 
had passed in a darkness deeper than 
that of Styx. A dense screen of 
cloud had entirely hid the moon ; 
and though so near, Cleve could not 
see the old man of Malory, about 
whom he was curious, with a strange 
and even tender sort of curiosity, 
which, certainly, no particular gra- 
ciousness on his part had invited. 
In a few minutes more the boat, with 
the aid of another spar, was on her 
course again, and the Wave more 
than a mile away on hers. 


’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE REVEREND ISAAC DIXIE. 


Arfive o’clock next day, Cleve Verney 
was again in Cardyllian. 

Outside “The Chancery” stood a 
“fly,” only just arrived. He had 
come only a minute or two before, 
and was waiting in the chamber 
which was still called the state 
room. 

The room is long and panelled 
with oak, and the further end is the 
fire-place. The ceiling above the 
cornice slopes at each side with the 
roof, so as to give it quite a chapel- 
like effect ; a high carved oak mantel- 
piece, and a carved wainscotting em- 


bedding in its panels a symmetrical 
system of cupboards, closed the per- 
Soe, and, as Cleve entered at 
the door in the further wall, gave 
effect to the solitary figure of the 
Reverend Isaac Dixie, who was 
standing with his back to the fire- 
place on the threadbare hearth-rug 
waiting, with an angelic smile, and 
beating time to a sacred melody, I am 
=e to believe, with his broad flat 


oot. 

This clerical gentleman looked 
some six or seven and forty years 
old, rather tall than otherwise, broad, 
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bland, and blue-chinned, smiling, 
gaitered, and single-breasted. 

“ Capital place to read out the Ten 
Commandments,” exclaimed Cleve. 
“ Glad to see you, old Dixie. It’s a 
long time since we met.” 

The clergyman stepped forward, 
his chin a little advanced, his head 
a little on one side, smiling rosily with 
nearly closed eyes, and with a broad 
hand expanded to receive his former 
pupil’s greeting— 

“T’ve obeyed the summons, you see; 
punctually, I hope. Delighted, my 
dear, distinguished young pupil, to 
meet you, and congratulate you on 
your brilliant successes, delighted, my 
dear Cleve,’ murmured the divine, 
in a mild rapture of affection. 

“That's not so neat as the old 
speech, Dixie ; don’t you remember ?” 
said Cleve, nevertheless shaking his 
great soft red hand kindly enough. 
“What was it? Yes, you were to be 
my tutamen, and I your dulce decus. 
Wasn't that it ?” 

“Ha, yes, I may have said it; a 
little classic turn, you know ; ha, ha! 
not altogether bad—not altogether ? 
We have had many agreeable conver- 
sations—colloquies—you and I, Mr. 
Verney, together, in other and very 
happy days,” said the clergyman, with 
a tender melancholy smile, while his 
folded hands faintly smoothed one 
another over as if in a dream of warm 
water and wash-balls. 

“Do you remember the day I shied 
that awful ink-bottle at your head} 
by Jove, it was as large as a tea-pot. 
If I had hit you that time, Dixie, I 
don’t think we'd ever have found a 
mitre to fit your head.” 

“Arch, arch—ha, ha! dear me! 
yes—I had forgot that—yes, quite 
you were always an arch boy, Cleve. 
Always arch, Mr. Verney.” 

“Very arch—yes, it was what old 
Toler called the office bottle; do you 
remember ? it weighed three or four 
pounds. I think you were glad it 
was broken ; you never got one like 
it into the room again. I say if it had 
caught you on the head, what a deal 
of learning and other things the 
Church would have lost ?” 

Whenever it was Cleve’s pleasure, 
to banter, the Reverend Isaac Dixie 
took it in good part. It was his 
ancient habit, so on this occasion he 
simpered agreeably— 

“Tt was in the little study at 
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Malory. By-the-by, who are those 
people you’ve put into Malory ?” con- 
tinued Cleve. 

“ Ha—the—the people who occupy 
the house?” asked the clergyman, 
throwing out a question to gain 
time. 

“*Come—whoare they ?” said Cleve, 
a little briskly, throwing himself back 
in his seat at the same time, and 
looking in Dixie’s face— 

“Well, /’m the person responsible ; 
in fact the lease is to me.” 

“ Yes, I know that ; go on.” 

“Well, I took it at the request of 
Miss Sheckleton, an elderly lady, 
whom——” 

“Whom I don’t care to hear 
about,” interrupted Cleve. “There’s 
an old gentleman—there’s a young 
lady ; who are they? I want their 
names.” 

The Reverend Isaac Dixie was 
evidently alittle puzzled. He coughed, 
he looked down, he simpered, and 
shook his head. 

“You don’t want to tell me, 
Dixie.” 

“There is nothing I should not be 
most happy to tell my distinguished 
pupil. JLve been always frank, 
quite frank with you, Mr. Verney. 

*ve never had a secret.” 

Cleve laughed gently. 

“You wrong me if you think I 
have,” and the Rector of Clay dropped 
his eyes and coloured a little, and 
coughed. “ But this is not mine— 
and there really is a difficulty.” 

“ Tnsuperable ?” 

“Well, really, ’'m afraid that 
term expresses it but too truly,” 
acquiesced the clergyman. 

“ What a bore!” exclaimed Cleve. 
“Shut the window, if it isn’t toomuch 
trouble, like a dear old Dixie—a 
thousand thanks.” 

“T assure you I would not say it,” 
resumed the Rector of Clay, “if it 
were not so—and I hope I’m in the 
habit of speaking truth—and this 
secret, if so trifling a thing may be 
seriously so termed, is not mine, and 
therefore not at my disposal.” 

“Something in that, old Dixie. 
Have a weéd }” he added, tendering 
his cigars. 

“ Thanks, no; never smoke now,” 
said he, closing his eyes, and lifting 
his hand as if in a benediction. 

“Oh, to be sure, your Bishop—I 
forgot,” said Cleve. 
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“Yes, a-ha ; strong opinions ; very 
able lecture—you have no doubt read 


“With delight and terror. Death 
riding on a pipe-clay coloured horse. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the man of sin, 
and the smoke of the Bottomless pit, 
reeking of cheroots. You used not to 
be such a fool, old Dixie. J’m your 
bishop now ; I’ve said it, mind—and 
no one sees you,” said Cleve, again 
offering his cigars. 

“Well, well; anything, anything ; 
thanks, just for once, only once ; 
and he selected one, with a playful 
bashfulness. 

“T’m your bishop—I don’t forget. 
But you must wait till I’m—what 
d’ye call it —consecrated—there, you 
need not laugh. Upon my honour, 
I’m serious; you shall have your 
choice ; I swear you shall,” said Cleve 
Verney, who stood very near the 
title and estates of Verney, with all 
their comfortable advowsons append- 
ant. . 
The Reverend Isaac Dixie smiled 
affably and meekly with prospective 
gratitude, and said he softly— 

“T’m only too happy to think my 
distinguished, and I may say, honoured 
pupil, should deem me fit for a 
weighty charge in the Church ; and 
I may say, although Clay has been 
considered a nice little thing, some 
years ago, yet, since the vicar's—I 
must say, most unreasonable—claim 
has been allowed, it is really, I should 
be ashamed to say how trifling in 
emolument ; we have all our crosses 
to bear, my dear pupil, friend, and 
I may say, patron —but it is good, nay, 
pleasant to me to have suffered dis- 
appointments, since in their midst 
comes no trifling balm in the confi- 
dence you are pleased to evidence in 
my humble fitness.” 

The clergyman was moved. A 
gleam of the red western sun through 
the window, across his broad, meek, 
and simpering countenance, helped 
the effect of his blinking eyes, and he 
hastily applied his handkerchief. 

“Tsaac, Toone, ou shan’t come that 
over me. I don’t think you fit—not 
abit. I’m not an Aristides, only a 
bishop ; and I don’t pretend to more 
conscience than the rest.” His eye 
rested on him with an unconscious 
disdain. “ And for the life of me, I 
don’t know why I intend doing any- 
thing for you, except that I promised, 
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and your name’s lucky, I suppose ; 
you used to keep telling me, don’t 
you remember, that all the promises 
were to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ? 
and you are Isaac, in the middle— 
medio tutissimus—and I think Isaac 
is the queerest mixture of Jew and 
boodle in the Old Testament, and— 
and—so on,” 

The sentence ended so because 
Cleve was now lighting his cigar. 
The clergyman smiled affably, and 
even waggishly, as one who can bear 
to be quizzed, and has a confidence in 
the affection of the joker ; and Cleve 
smoked on serenely and silently for a 
little. 

“And those are really my inten- 
tions respecting you,” he resumed ; 
“but you are to do asI bid you in 
the mean time, you know. I say, 
you mustn’t snub your bishop ; and, 
upon my honour, I’m perfectly serious, 
you shall never see my face again, 
nor hear of me more, if you don’t, 
this minute, tell me everything you 
know about those people at Malory.” 

“ Are you really serious, Mr. Ver- 
ney '—vreally so ?” 

“Yes, quite so; and I can keep 
my word, as you know. Who are 
they ?” 

“You are placing me in the most 
awkward possible position ; pray 
consider whether you really do make 
a point of it.” 

“IT do make a point of it.” 

“T, of course, keep nothing from 
you, when you press it in that way ; 
and beside, although it 7s awkward, 
it is, in a measure right, inasmuch as 
= are connected with the property, 

may say, and have a right to exact 
information, if you thus so insist upon 
it as a duty.” 

“Come, Dixie, who are they !” 
said Cleve, peremptorily. 

“Well, he’s in some difficulties just 
now, and it is really vital that his 
name should not be disclosed, so I 
entreat you won’t mention it; and 
especially you won’t mention me as 
having divulged it.” 

“Certainly ; of course I don’t want 
to set the beaks on your friend. I 
shan’t mention his name, depend upon 
it, to mortal. I’ve just one reason for 
wishing to know, and I have brought 

ou a journey, here and back, of a 

undred and forty miles, precisely to 

answer me this question, and I wilt 
ow. 
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“Well, Mr. Verney, my dear sir, I 
venture to wash my hands of conse- 
quences, and unfeignedly relying upon 
your promise, I tell you that the old 
gentleman now residing in very strict 
seclusion at Malory, is Sir Booth——” 
he paused as if willing that Cleve 
should supply the surname, and so, 
perhaps, relieve him of a part of the 
disclosure. 

“Sir Booth what ?” 

“Don’t you know ?” 

“No. You can’t mean Sir Booth 
Fanshawe.” 

“Sir Booth—Sir Booth Fanshawe ; 
yes,” said the clergyman, looking 
down bashfully, “I do mean Sir Booth 
Fanshawe.” 

“ By Jove! And don’t you think 
it was rather a liberty, bringing Sir 
Booth Fanshawe to occupy our house 
at Malory, after all that has passed ?” 
demanded Cleve Verney, rather 
sternly. 

i Vell, no, it really did not—I’m 
grieved if I have erred in judgment ; 
but it never did strike me in that 
light—never in that point of view ; 
and Sir Booth doesn’t know who it 
belongs to. It never struck me to tell 
him, and I don’t think he has an 
idea.” 

“TJ don’t care; but if my wnecle 

hears, fell not like it, I can tell 
you.” 
“T should not for any earthly con- 
sideration have made myself acces- 
sory to anything that could possibly 
have given a moment’s pain to my 
honoured patron, the Honourable 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney, or to my hon- 
oured pupil——” 

“ Why, yes, my uncle might do you 
a michief; as for me, I don’t care. 
Only I think it was rather cool, con- 
sidering how savage he has always 
been—what a lot of money he has 
cost us—getting up contests and peti- 
tions, and vilifying us wherever he 
could. He hasleft nostone unturned— 
but that’sall over; and I think you’ve 
committed an indiscretion, because 
he hasn’t a guinea left, and my sen- 
sible old grandmother will positively 
make you pay the rent, and that will 
be as unpleasant as sharing your 
tithes with the vicar.” 

“ We are not all so wise as perhaps 
‘we should be in our generation,” said 
the Reverend Isaac Dixie, with an 
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apostolic simper that was plaintive 
and simple. To quiet the reader's 
uneasiness, however, I may mention 
that this good man had taken parti- 
cular care to secure himself against 
a possible loss of a shilling in the 
matter. “And there are claims to 
which it is impossible to be deaf— 
there is a voice that seems to say, 
turn not thou away.” 

“ Do stop that. You know very 
well that Booth Mildmay was once a 
man who could give you a lift ; and 
you did not know, perhaps, that heis 
ruined.” 

“Pardon me; but too well. It is 
to protect him against immediate and 
melancholy consequences that I yen- 
tured, at some little risk, perhaps, to 
seek for him an asylum in the seclu- 
sion of Malory.” 

“ Well, it wasn’t all sentiment, my 
dear Dixie ; there’s a gold thread of 
a ravelled tuft running through it 
somewhere ; for whatever the ro- 
mance of Christianity may say, the 
practice of the apostles is, very much, 
nothing for nothing ; and if old Mild- 
may wasn’t worth obliging, I dare 
say Hammerdon wrote or spoke to 
you. Come, your looks confess it.” 

“Lord Hammerdon, I have no 
hesitation in saying, did suggest ——” 

“There, that will do. Will you 
come over to Ware, and dine with 
me? I’m sure old Jones can give 
you a bed.” 

The Reverend Isaac Dixie, however, 
could not come. There was to be a 
religious meeting in the morning at 
Clay schoolhouse ; the bishop was to 
be there ; and the rector was himself 
to move a resolution, and had not yet 
considered what he was to say. 

So he stepped with a bland coun- 
tenance and a deliberate stride into 
his fly again; and from its window 
smirked sadly, and waved his hand to 
the future patron of Fribbledon Cum 
Fleece, as he drove away; and the 
clergyman, who was not always quite 
celestial, and could, on safe occasions, 
be sharp and savage enough, ex- 
ploded in a coarse soliloquy over the 
money, and the day and the ease he 
had sacrificed to the curiosity of that 

syoung man, who certainly had some 
as odious points as it had ever been 
his lot to meet with. 
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CHAPTER X. 


READING AN EPITAPH, 


CLEVE VERNEY next afternoon was 
again on board his yacht. Wind and 
tide both favouring, the cutter was 
running under a press of canvas that 
brought her gunwale to the water’s 
edge once more for Penruthyn Priory. 
This time it was no mere aquatic 
whim ; it was pursuit. 

Searching the wooded sea-board of 
Malory with his glass, from the ter- 
race of Ware, he had seen an open 
sail-boat waiting at the jetty. Down 
came a servant with cloaks and rugs. 
Cleve grew more and more interested 
as he adjusted the focus of his glass 
more exactly. Onasudden, from the 
little door in the boundary wall, em- 
erged two ladies. There was no mis- 
take ; he could swear tothem. They 
were the very same whom he had 
seen on Sunday in the Malory seat. 

He watched till he saw the boat 
round the point, and then—“ Yes,” 
he thought, “they are certainly going 
to Penruthyn Priory.” 

And away went Cleve Verney jn 
pursuit of the shadow which hesecretly 
adored. From Ware to Penruthyn 
Priory is about six miles, and by the 
time the pursuing cutter was in mo- 
tion the chace had made more than 
a mile of her course, and was within 
two of the landing point at the ruin. 

Cleve saw the two ladies disem- 
bark. It was now plain that they 
had come either to visit the ruins, or 
for a walk in that wild and lonely 

ark called the Warren. Cleve had 
rought his gun with him, only for an 
excuse, 

Little more than five minutes after 
the arrival of the open boat, Cleve 
Verney set his foot upon the rude 
landing place, as old perhaps as the 
Priory itself ; a clumsy little pier, con- 
structed of great rocks, overgrown 
with sea-rack, over which slippery 
platform he strode with reckless 
haste, and up that steep and pretty 
little winding lane, the trees over- 
hanging which look centuries old, 
stooping and mantled inivy. They 
may have heard the tinkle of the bells 
of the prior’s mule, as he ambled 
beneath their boughs, and the solemn 
swell of the monkish requiem from the 
melancholy little churcliyard close by, 


under the old Priory windows. The 
thick stone wall that fences this 
ancient by-road is clasped together 
with ivy, and hoar with lichens, irre- 
gular, and broken as the battlements 
of a ruined tower. The approach, 
and the place itself, are in their pic- 
turesque sadness and solitude the 
very scene and setting of such a ro- 
mance as Cleve Verney was pursuing. 

Into the Warren, by the stile up 
this road’s side, went Cleve, and 
climbed the gray rocky hillock that 
commands an extensive view of that 
wild park; but there they were not. 

Well, they must, then, have pur- 
sued the path up to the Priory, and 
thither he followed. 

Oh, ho! here they are; the young 
lady at a little distance looking up at 
the singular ruin; the old lady en- 
gaged in an active discussion with 
shrewish old Mrs. Hughes, who was 
very deaf, and often a little tipsy, 
and who was now testily refusing the 
ladies admission within the iron gate 
which affords access to the ruins, of 
which she held the keys. | 

No situation could have been more 
fortunate for Cleve. The Warren and 
the Priory being his uncle’s property, 
and the termagant Mrs. Hughes his 
officer, he walked up to the visiter, 
inquired very courteously the object 
of the application, and forthwith 
ordered the portress to open the gate 
and deliver up her keys ; which she 
did, a good deal frightened at sight of 
so unexpected a deus ex machind. 

An unmistakable gentleman, hand- 
some, and plainly a sort of prince in 
this region, the old lady, although 
she did not know to whom she was 
obliged, was pleased at his offer to 
act as Cicerone here, and accepted it 
graciously. 

“My young friend will be very glad ; 
she draws a little, and enjoys such 
sights immensely. Margaret!” she 
called. The young lady turned, and 
Cleve saw before him once more 
in flesh and blood, that wonderful 
yortrait of Beatrice Conci, which had 
Soeanad him for three days. 

The young lady heard what her 
companion had to say, and for a mo- 
ment her large eyes rested on Cleve 
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with a glance that seemed to him at 
once haughty, wild, and shy. 

With one hand he held the gate 
open, and in the other his hat was 
raised respectfully, as side by side 
they walked into the open court. 
They each bowed as they passed, the 
elder lady very cheerily, the younger 
with a momentary glance of the same 
unconscious superiority, which wound- 
ed him more than his pride would have 
allowed ; and a puzzled recollection 
flitted across his mind of having once 
heard, he could not remember when, 
that Booth Fanshawe had married a 
beautiful Italian, an heiress(a princess 
—wasn’t she })—at all events, a scion 
of one of their proud old houses, whose 
pedigrees run back into the Empire, 
and dwarf into parvenus the great 
personages of Burke's Peerage. What 
made it worse was, that there was no 
shyness, no awkwardness. She talked 
a good deal to her companion, and 
laughed slightly once or twice, in a 
very sweet tone. The old lady was 


affable and friendly ; the young lady, 
on the contrary, so far from speak- 
ing to him, seemed hardly to give 
herself the trouble of listening to 


what he said. This kind of exclu- 
sion, to which the petted youmwg man 
certainly was not accustomed, galled 
him extremely, the more so that she 
looked, he thought, more beautiful 
than ever, and that her voice, and 
pretty slightly foreign accent, added 
another charm to the spell. 

He made them a graceful little lec- 
ture on the building, as they stood in 
the court. If she had any cleverness 
she would see with what a playful 
and rapid grace he could convey real 
information. The young lady looked 
from building to building as he de- 
scribed them, but with no more 
interest in the speaker, it seemed 
to him, than if the bellman of 
Cardyllian had been reading it from 
a handbill He had never done 
anything so well in the House of 
Commons, and here it was accepted 
as a piece of commonplace. The 
worst of it was that there was no 
finesse in all this. It was in perfect 

ood faith that this beautiful young 
ady was treating him like a footman, 

Cleve was intensely piqued. Had 
she been less lovely, his passion might 
have recoiled into disgust ; as it was, 
with a sort of vindictive adoration, he 
vowed that he would yet compel her 
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to hang upon his words as angels’ 
music, to think of him, to watch for 
him, to love him with all that wild 
and fiery soul which an intuition as- 
sured him was hers. 

So with this fierce resolve at his 
heart, he talked very agreeably with 
the accessible old lady, seeming, in a 
spirit, I dare say, altogether retalia- 
tory, to overlook the young lady’s 
presence a good deal. 

“Tve got the key of the church, 
also ; you'll allow me, I hope, to show 
it to you. It is really very curious— 
a much older style than the rest of 
the building—and there are some cu- 
rious monuments and epitaphs. 

The old lady would be charmed, of 
course, and her young companion, to 
whom she turned, would like it also, 
So Cleve, acting as porter, opened the 
ponderous door, and the party entered 
this dim and solemn Saxon chapel, 
and the young lady paused and looked 
round her, struck, as it seemed, with 
a sense of something new and very 
interesting. 

“How strange! How rude it is, 
and irregular; not large, and yet 
how imposing!” murmured the girl, 
as she looked round with a momentary 
awe and delight. It was the first 
remark she had made, which it was 
possible for Cleve Verney to answer. 

“That's so true! considering how 
small it is, it does inspire a wonderful 
awe,” said he, catching at the oppor- 
tunity. “It’s very dark, to be sure, 
and that goes a long way; but its 
style is so rough and cyclopean, that 
it overcomes one with a feeling of 
immense antiquity; and antiquity is 
always solemn, a gift from people so 
remote and mysterious, as those who 
built this chapel, is affecting.” 

At this point Cleve Verney paused, 
either his ideas failed him, or he felt 
that they were leading him into an 
oration. But he saw that the young 
lady looked at him, as he spoke with 
some interest, and he felt more elated 
than he had done for many a day. 

“Ts that a broken pillar?’ asked 
Miss Sheckleton,—as I shall for the 
future call the elder lady. 

“That's the font—very ancient— 
there’s some odd carving about it, 
which has puzzled our antiquaries,” 
said Cleve, lealing the way to it. 

The young lady had not followed. 
His exposition was to Miss Sheckle- 
ton, whose inquisitiveness protracted 
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it. It was dry work for Cleve. The 
young lady had seated herself in a 
sort of oak stall, and was looking up 
at the groining of the round ribbed 
arches, at some distance. The effect 
was singular. She was placed in the 
deep chiaro-oscuro, a strong gleam of 
light entering through a circular 
aperture in the side wall, illuminated 
her head and face with a vivid and 
isolated effect ; her rich chestnut hair 
was now disclosed, her bonnet having 
fallen back, as she gazed upward, and 
the beautiful oval face was disclosed 
in the surrounding shadow with the 
sudden brilliancy and isolation of a 
picture in a phantasmagoria. 
Verney’s eyes were not upon the 
font on which he was lecturing, his 
thoughts were wandering too, and 
Miss Sheckleton observed perhaps 
some odd vagueness and iteration in 
his remarks; but the young lady 
changed her position, and was now 
examining another part of the church. 
Cleve either felt or fancied, seeing, 
as the Italians say, with the tail of 
his eye, that she was now, for a mo- 
ment, looking at him, believing her- 
self unseen. If this were so, was # 
t 


not the beginning of a triumph ? 
made him strangely happy. 

If Cleve had seen those sights in 
town, I can’t say whether their effect 
would have been at all similar; but 
beautiful scenery, like music, pre- 


disposes to emotion. Its contempla- 
tion is the unconscious abandonment 
of the mind to sentiment, and once 
excite tenderness and melancholy, 
and the transition to love is easy 
upon small provocations. In the 
country our visions flit more palpably 
before us ; there is nothing there, as 
amid the clatter and vulgarities of 
the town to break our dreams. The 
beautiful rural stillness is monotony 
itself, and monotony is the spell and 
the condition of all mesmeric impres- 
sions. Hence young men, in part, run 
the dangers of those enchanted castles 
called country houses, in which you 
lose your heads and hearts, whither 
you arrive jubilant and free, and 
whence you are led by delicate hands, 
with a silken halter round your necks, 
with a gay gold ring in your obedient 
noses, and a tiny finger crooked 
therein, and with a broad parchment 
pinned upon your patient shoulders, 
proclaiming to the admiring world 
that your estates have gone the way 
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of your liberties, and that you and 
they are settled for life. 

“Now, this,” said he, pointing to 
a block of carved stone placed in the 
aisle, “is the monument of old Martha 
Nokes ; pray ask your young lady to 
come for one moment; it’s worth 
reading.” 

“ Margaret !” called the elder 
visiter, in the subdued tone suited to 
the sacred place. “Come, darling, 
and see this.” 

“This inscription is worth reading, 
and I can tell you about the old 
woman, for I remember her quite 
well. I was eight years old when 
she died. Old Martha Nokes ; she 
died in her hundred and twentieth 
year.” 

The young lady stood by and 
listened and read. The epitaph 
related her length of service, her 
fidelity, and other virtues, and 
that “this stone was placed here 
in testimony of the sincere and 
merited esteem, respect, and affec- 
tion cherished for the deceased, 
by Eleanor, Viscountess (Dowager) 
Verney, of Malory.” 

“There’s some beautiful embroidery 
on satin, worked by her more than a 
hundred and fifteen years ago, at 
Ware,” said Cleve Verney. “They 
say such work can’t be had now. ‘/n 
the course of her long pilgrimage, 
you see by the epitaph, ‘she had no 
less than twenty-three substantial 
offers of marriage, all which she de- 
clined, prefering her single state to 
the many cares and trials of wedded 
life, and willing also to remain to the 
end of her days in the service of the 
family of Verney, (to whom she was 
justly grateful,) and in which she 
had commenced her active and useful, 
though humble life, in the reign of 
King George the First. So you see 
she spent all her life with us; and 
Ill tell our people, if you should 
happen to pass near Ware—it’s not 
an hour’s sail across—and would care 
to see it, toshow you her embroidery, 
and her portrait ; and if there’s any- 
thingelse you think worth looking at ; 
there are some pictures and bronzes ; 
they'll be quite at your service ; m 
uncle is hardly ever at Ware; and 
only run down for a little boating and 
shooting, now and then.” 

“Thank you,” said the old lady, 
and utter silence followed. Her young 
companion glanced at her for a mo- 
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ment, and saw her look blank and 
even confounded. She averted her 
gaze, and something, I suppose, struck 
her as comical, for, with a sudden 
little silvery laugh, she said— 

“What a charming, funny old 
woman she must have been !” 

And with this excuse she laughed 
more—and again, after a little inter- 
val. Nothing more contagious than 
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this kind of laughter, especially when 
one has an inkling of the cause. 
Cleve looked at the font, and lowered 
his large eyes to the epitaph of the 
Virgin Martha Nokes, and bit his 
lips, but he did laugh a little in spite 
of himself, for there was something 
nearly irresistible in pleasant Miss 
Sheckleton’s look of vacant conster- 
nation. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FAREWELL, 


THE young lady was_ instantly 
grave, with even a little fiery gleam 
of anger in her eyes, he thought. He 
could not help raising his also, now 
quite gravely and even respectfully, 
looking on her. 

“T think you know who we are,” 
she said a little suddenly and 
haughtily. 

“ You are at present living at Mal- 
ory, I believe,” said he, with a re- 
spectful evasion. 

“Yes; but I mean who we are,” 
said Margaret, very pale, very proud, 
and with her splendid hazel eyes fixed 
full upon him with the irresistible 
inspiration of truth. 

“T have heard—in part acciden- 
tally—something.” 

“Yes,” said the girl; “you are 
Mr. Cleve Verney, and my name is 
Fanshawe ; and my father, Sir Booth 
Fanshawe, is at present living at 
Malory.” 

“ My dear! are you mad?” gasped 
Miss Sheckleton aghast. 

“Yes. Weare the people who live 
at Malory, and my father had hoped 
that he might have escaped there the 
observation of all but the very few 
persons who take a friendly interest 
in him. The place was looked out 
and taken for us by a person of whom 
we know nothing—a clergyman, I 
believe. I have now, for the first 
time, learned from that gravestone to 
whom the place belongs. We know 
nothing of the townspeople or of 
neighbours. We have lived to our- 
selves ; and if he had known that 
Malory belonged to the Verneys, I 
hope you believe he would neither 
have been mad or mean enough to 
come here, to live in the house of his 
enemies.” 

“Oh, Margaret! Margaret! you 
have ruined your father,” said poor 


Miss Sheckleton, pale as a ghost, and 
with her trembling fingers in the air. 

“T assure you, Miss Fanshawe,” 
said Cleve, “you do me a cruel in- 
justice when you class me with Sir 
Booth Fanshawe’s enemies. There 
have been those miserable money 
matters, in which J never had, nor 
could have had, any influence what- 
soever. And there has been political 
hostility, in which I have been the 
victim rather than the aggressor. Of 
course, I’ve had to fight my battles as 
best I could; but I’ve never done 
anything unfair or unmanly. You 
ome think me a personal enemy of 

sir Booth’s. It pains me that you do 

so. In the sense in which you seem 
to think it, I never was, nor in any 
sense could I continue to be so, in his 
present—his present—” 

The young man hesitated for a word 
or a paraphrase to convey a painful 
meaning without offence. 

“His present ruin, and his ap- 
proaching exile,” said the young lady. 

“Tm sure, sir, what you say is 
exactly so,” pleaded poor Miss Shec- 
kleton, nervously. “It was, as you 
say, all about elections, and that kind 
of thing, which, with him, you know, 
never can beagain. So, I’m sure, the 
meteg is all over. Jsn’t it, Mr. Ver- 

ey 

“T don’t think it matters much,” 
said the young lady, in the same 
tone of haughty defiance. “JZ don’t 
—-girls, I believe, never do un- 
derstand business and politics. All 
I know is this—that my father 
has been ruined. My father has 
been ruined, and that, I hope, will 
satisfy his enemies. I know he 
thinks, and other people think—peo- 
ple in no way mixed up in his affairs 
—people who are impartial—that it 
was the cruelty and oppression of Mr, 
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Kiffyn Verney—your uncle, I think 
ou say—that drove him to ruin. 
Vell, you now know that my father 
is at Malory.” 

“He does, darling We may be 
overheard,” said Miss Sheckleton in 
an imploring tremor. 

But the young lady continued in 
the same clear tone— 

“T can’t say what is considered fair 
and manly, as you say, in political 
enmity ; but, seeing what it has done, 
I have no reason to believe it very 
scrupulous or very merciful ; there- 
fore, with some diftidence, I ask only, 
whether you can promise that he shall 
not be molested for a few days, until 
some other refuge shall have been 
provided for us? And when we shall 
have left England for ever, you will 
have no more to fear from my father, 
and can afford, I think, to forget his 
naine.” 

There was a kind of contradiction 
here, or rather one of those discords 
which our sense of harmony requires, 
and mysteriously delights in—for 
while her language was toned with 
something of the anguish of pleading, 
her mien and look were those of a 
person dictating terms to the van- 
quished. Had she but known all, 
they might have been inspired by the 
workings of his heart. Her colour had 
returned more brilliantly, her large 
eyes gleamed, and her beautiful eye- 
brow wore that anguwine curve which 
is the only approach to a scowl which 
painters accord to angels. Thus, 
though her tones were pathetic, she 
stood like a beautiful image of Victory. 

In the silence that followed, Cleve 
stood before her for a moment con- 
founded. Too many feelings were 
on a sudden set in motion by this 
girl’s harangue, to find a distinct 
resultant in words. His pride was 
stung—something of anger was stirred 
within him ; his finer sympathies, too, 
— moved, and a deeper feeling 
still. 

“Tm afraid you think me a very 
mean person, indeed,” said Cleve. 
“To no one, not to my uncle, not to 
any living person, will I so much as 
hint that [ know anything of Sir 
Booth Fanshawe’s present place of 
abode. I don’t think that we men 
are ever quite understood by you. I 
hope that is it. I hope it is not that 
you entertain a particularly ill opinion 
of me. I haven’t deserved it, you'll 
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find I never shall. I hope you will 
employ me. I hope, Miss Sheckleton, 
you will employ me, wherever, in any 
way, you think I can be of use. Your 
having, although I know it is per- 
fectly accidental, come to Malory, 
pe me under a kind of obligation, 
wish you would allow me to think 
so, of hospitality ; there is no room 
for generosity here ; it would he a 
misplaced phrase ; but I wish, very 
much, that you would put my good- 
will to the proof, and rely upon my 
fidelity ; only give me a trial.” 

I believe that every one who is 
speaking all in earnest, and, for the 
moment, quite from a good impulse, 
looks more beautiful in that momen- 
tary glow of paradise, and certainly 
no handsomer young fellow, to my 
mind, could have been imagined than 
Cleve Verney, as he stood uncovered 
before the beautiful stranger, and 
pleaded for her good opinion. 

The young lady was silent, and 
looked at Miss Sheckleton, as if de- 
puting her to answer, and then looked 
away. 

“You're very kind. I know you 
won't deceive us, Mr. Verney,” said 
Miss Sheckleton, with an imploring 
look, and laying her hand uncon- 
sciously upon his arm. “Iam sure you 
won't disappoint us ; but it isa great 
difficulty ; you’ve no idea, for Sir 
Booth feels very strongly, and in fact 
we don’t mention the name of your 
family to him ; and ’m sure—indeed 
I know—if he were aware that 
Malory was Verney property, he 
would never have come here, and 
if I were to tell him, he would leave 
it at once. It was a very old friend, 
Lord Hammerdon who employed a 
clergyman, a Mr. Dixie, I think, a 
friend of his, to look out a suitable 
place in a very quiet neighbourhood ; 
and so, without making—without, 
indeed, the power of making inquiry, 
we came down here, and have just 
inade the discovery—two discoveries, 
indeed—for not only does the place 
belong to your family, but you, Mr. 
Verney, are aware that Sir Booth is 
here.” 

“Sir Booth will do me the justice 
to trust my word. I assure you—I 
swear to you—no mortal shall learn 
the secret of his residence from me. 
I hope Miss Fanshawe believes me. 
I’m sure you do, Miss Sheckleton,” 
said Cleve. . 
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“We are both very much obliged,” 
said the old lady. 

The girl’s eyes were lowered. Cleve 
thought she made just a perceptible 
inclination to intimate her ac- 
quiescence. It was clear, however, 
that her fears were satisfied. She 
raised her eyes, and they rested on 
him for a moment with a grave and 
even melancholy gaze, in which—was 
there confidence! That momentary, 
almost unconscious glance, was avert- 
ed, but Cleve felt unaccountably 
happy and even proud. 

“Tt is then understood,” said he, 
“that I am not to charge myself with 
having caused, however unintention- 
ally, any disturbance or embarrass- 
ment of your plans. Do you think—it 
would give meso much pleasure—that 
I might venture to call upon Sir 
Booth Fanshawe, to make him in per- 
son that offer of my humble services, 
in any way in which he might please 
to employ me, which I have already 
tendered to you ?” 

He saw the young lady turn an 
alarmed glance upon her companion, 
and press her hand slightly on her 


arm, and the old lady said quickly— 


“Not for the world! Nothing 
would vex him more. That is, I 
mean, it is better he should not think 
that he has been recognised ; he is 
impetuous, and, as you must know, a 
little fiery, and just now is suffering, 
and, in fact, I should not venture, 
although [ need not say, I quite 
appreciate the feeling, and thank 
you very much.” 

A silence followed this little speech. 
The subject that had engrossed and 
excited the little party, was for the pre- 
sent exhausted, and no one was ready 
at the moment to start another. 

“We have detained you here, most 
unreasonably, Mr. Verney, I’mafraid,” 
said Miss Sheckleton, glancing to- 
wardsthedoor. ‘ The evenings have 
grewn so short, and our boatman said 
we should be longer returning ; and I 
think we should have been on our 
way home before now.” 

“T only wish you would allow me 
to set you down at Malory, in my 
boat, but I know that would not 
do, so you must allow me to see you 
on board your own.” . 

More time had past, a great deal, 
during this odd scene, than it takes to 
read my note of it. When they stept 
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forth from the door of the tenebrous 
little church, the mellow light of sun- 
set was streaming along the broken 
pavementand grass,and glowing on the 
gray walls and ivy of the old building. 

Margaret Fanshawe was very silent 
all the way down to the little stone 
ae at which the boat was moored. 
But the old lady had quite recovered 
her garrulous good spirits and energy. 
There wassomething likeableand even 
winning in Miss Anne Sheckleton, 
sixty years though she looked. She 
did not hide her gray locks; | were 
parted smoothly over her intelligent 
forehead, and in her clear, pleasant 
face you could see at times a little 
gleam of waggery, and sometimes the 
tenderness of sentiment. So that 
there remained with her that inextin- 
guishable youth of spirit that attracts 
to the last. 

Cleve was not one of those fellows 
who don’t understand even so much 
self-denial as is necessary to commend 
them to old ladies on occasion. He 
was wiser. He walked beside her 
slight figure and light firm step, talk- 
ing agreeably, with, now and then 
a stolen glance at the silent girl. Miss 
Sheckleton was an old woman such 
as I love. Such as remains young at 
three score, and is active still with 
youthful interests, and a vein of 

enevolent romance. 

And now they stood at the gun- 
wale of the boat,and Miss Sheckleton 
smiling a little anxiously, gave him 
her hand at parting. 

“May I?” said he, in a tone re- 
spectful and even melancholy, at the 
same time, extending his hand with 
hesitation toward the young lady 
beside him. 

There was a little motion in her 
hand, as if she would have shut or 
withdrawn it, but she looked at him 
with grave eyes ; was there doubt in 
them, or was there confidence ? and 
gave him her hand too, with a sad 
look. There was one strong violent 
throb at his heart as he pressed that 
slender gauge; and then it seemed 
to stand still for a moment ; and he 
heard the evening breeze among the 
leaves, like a sigh along the shore. 
Was it an omen ? 

The next moment he was standing 
alone, with his hat in his hand, smil- 
ing and waving an adieu over the 
glittering waves to the receding boat. 
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ATHLONE AND AUGHRIM. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE STRUGGLE. 


Durine the winter and spring of 
1791, General Ginckel had the comfort 
of seeing theforces under his command 
tolerably well clothed, and fed, and 
housed in different cities and towns, 
while their antagonists in Connaught 
enjoyed these advantages but spar- 
ingly. Tyrconnel returned from 
France in January, leaving 10,000 
Louis d’or at Brest to purchase pro- 
visions, &c., and bringing to Limerick 
about 18,000. He established public 
confidence to some extent by reducing 
copper crowns and half-crowns to 
their just value. He gratified the 
Irish party by producing a royal 
atent, creating Sarsfield, Earl of 

ucan, Viscount of Tully, and Baron 
of Rosberry. 

In May of the same year arrived in 
the Shannon the French Fleet, laden 
with provisions, arms, ammunition, 
and clothing, but neither men nor 
money. However what they did bring 
must have been a great boon to the 
poor soldiers, whose pay when money 
was available, had hitherto not ex- 
ceeded a penny a day. With these 
supplies came General St. Ruth to 
assume thecommand of James’s forces 
in Ireland, which at and from that 
time, included no French soldiers. 
The main strength of William’s 
armies was concentred about Mul- 
lingar, and the Dutch commander 
was ably seconded by his officers,— 
Talmash, Mackay, and De Ruvigny, 
names familiar to the readers of 
Richard Ashton’s play of the “ Battle 
of Aughrim.” St. Ruth had for 
assistants, Majors-General d’Usson, 
and de Tesse, and Lieutenant-General 
Patrick Sarsfield, but unhappily for 
the cause he came to maintain, he 
assumed airs of reserve and superior- 
ity with the Irish nobleman, which 
the latter could ill brook. 

On June the 6th of that eventful 

ear the campaign may be said to 
oe begun with the march from 
Mullingar. We learn from “Tristram 
Shandy” that the army in Flanders 
swore frightfully, and indeed it was 
not much better in Westmeath. We 
find Baron de Ginckel giving strict 


orders while the army was proceedin 
westwards, that the chaplains shoul 
read prayers at the head of each 
regiment at ten in the morning, and 
again at seven in the evening, and 
exhort their flocks to desist from 
swearing, “a vice (as Rev. Mr. Story 
complains) too common among us.” 
“Stealing” seems to have been another 
srevalent weakness ; the chaplain re- 
en how “a fellow stole a horse and 
was hanged for it, which wrought some 
reformation for atime. The follow- 
ing order implies considerable de- 
moralization among the varied popu- 
lace in arms ruled by the able Dutch 
General. “No sutler or other person 
whatever should buy any ammuni- 
tion, arms, or accoutrements, or any 
thing that belonged to the soldiers 
on pain of death ; because the soldiers 
for a little money would be apt to sell 
their cloaths or shoes ; and if as great 
care were not taken of most of them 
as of children, they would soon be in 
a very indifferent condition.” 

The only incident that varied their 
march to Athlone was the taking of 
the strong fort of Ballymore. Mr. 
Story censures the commander, Myles 
Burke, for “not listening to the 
general’s mild proposals.” After 
vigorous salutations of powder and 
shot on both sides, Ginckel sent a 
verbal demand to surrender within 
two hours or else——! GovernorBurke 
requested the message to be conveyed 
to him in writing, but gained nothing 
by the motion. The following mis- 
sive was immediately in writing— 

“Since the Governour desires to see in 
writing the message which I just now sent 
him by word of mouth, he may know that 
if he surrenders the fort of Ballymore to 
me within two hours, I will give him and 
his garrison their lives and make them 
prisoners of war. If not, neither he nor 
they shall have any quarter, nor another 
opportunity of saving themselves. How- 
ever if in that time their women and 
children will go out they have my leave. 

“ Given in the Camp, this 

8th day of June, 1691, 
at 8 a clock in the morn- 
ing. 
Bar. De GINCKELL.” 


The general was not so severe in 
11* 
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deed as in word, for though resistance 
continued to be made with two 
Turkish cannon mounted on cart- 


wheels, much beyond the stipulated 
two hours, he still treated the de- 
fenders as prisoners of war. 


THE SIEGE OF ATHLONE. 


On the 19th of June the English 
cannon began to thunder on the de- 
voted outworks of the English town 
of Athlone, to wit, that portion of it 
which stands on the eastern side of 
the Shannon. Story gives the number 
of the English army at this time as 
18,000, well provided with all warlike 
appurtenances. A breach was made in 
the indifferent defence, and next day 
the assault was made by 4,000 men. 
The defenders after losing 200 men 
made their way into the Irish town 
on the western bank, taking care to 
leave behind them towards their own 
side, two wide chasms, below which 
flowed the Shannon deep and rapid. 
This was the amount of the destruc- 
tive work done on the second day. 
St. Ruth hearing of the taking of 
the English town that evening, ad- 
vanced within three miles of the still 
untaken portion, having about 15,000 
men, horse and foot, under his com- 
mand. 

The next things done were the 
erection of batteries on the eastern 
side of the river, and the subsequent 
demolition of the eastern wall of the 
castle, and other fortifications on the 


Irish side by the incessant storm of 


cannon balls from the strong defence 
on the eastern bank. A horrible in- 
cident of this siege was connected 
with a mill resting on the-bridge, 
which, being fired by the English 
grenades, its sixty-four defenders 
were burnt alive. T'wo only escaped 
by springing into the river. 

As fast as castle walls and other 
fortifications were demolished, new 
posts of defence and annoyance were 
s-t up on the Irish side, and the 
breaches in the bridge could not be 
floored over, owing to the unwelcome 
neighbourhood of the Irish guns. 
The English general, weighing the 
difficulty of an effectual transit, be- 
thought of sending a lieutenant with 
an exploring party to examine a re- 
ported ford towards Lanesborough,— 

“Where there might be an easy and un- 
discovered passage for most of our army, 
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while our cannon amused the Enemy at the 
Town. This Party went and found the Pass 
according to information, but tho’ he (the 
Lieutenant) was positively ordered to return 
as soon as he had passed the river, yet such 
are the powerful Charms of Black Cattle to 
some sorts of People, that the Lieutenant, 
espying a Prey some distance from him on 
the other side, must needs be scampering 
after them, by which means our design was 
discovered, and the Enemy immediately 
provided against it by throwing up strong 
works on the other side. The Lieutenant, 
I heard, was afterwards try’d, and suffer’d 
for it.” 


Good-hearted as we imagine our 
chaplain to have been, he could never 
bring himself up to the point of im- 
partial laudaticn of the good quali- 
ties of his opponents. The ford to- 
wards Lanesboro’ being out of the 
question, the most vigorous efforts 
were made to get possession of 
the bridge ; but the stern determina- 
tion of the Irish party foiled every 
attempt. The chaplain honestly re- 
cords, though he does not praise, 
their diligence and heroism. 

“What we got here was inch by inch as 
it were, the Enemy sticking very close to it 
though great numbers of them were slain by 
our guns; and this service cost us great store 
of ammunition,” 


At last the Irish breastwork, 
which prevented the English engi- 
neers from laying a flooring over the 
now solitary chasm, was destroyed. 
It consisted in great part of fascines 
(fagots), which being in an unlucky 
moment set on fire by English gre- 
nades, were quickly consumed, owing 
to the dryness and heat of the weather. 
The opportunity was not lost, planks 
were thrown across, and even a floor- 
ing laid on in part, when a heroic 
band of ten men of Maxwell’s regi- 
ment, commanded by a sergeant, and 
all in armour, advanced from the 
western end of the bridge, and began 
to tear up planks and boards, and 
fling them into the river. A storm 
of bullets soon levelled them despite 
their harness before they had com- 
pleted the daring deed; but their 
places were taken by another devoted 
eleven. They succeeded in precipi- 
tating the remaining beams into the 
river at the sacrifice of the lives of 
nine of their number. Two escaped, 
and the bridge was once more im- 
passable. 

The name and fame of the historic 
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or mythic Horatius Cocles has been 
preserved for upwards of two thou- 
sand years. There is not a verse ex- 
tant to the praise of these score of 
heroic men, martyrs to their cause. 
Their very names are lost, if we ex- 
cept the sergeant, and probably Cus- 
tume, the name by which his memory 
is preserved, is either a mistake or a 
nickname. 

The next attempt to pass the river 
was well arranged beforehand. It was 
decided that at an early hour in the 
day efforts should be made at three 
ditferent points—the bridge, a ford 
lately discovered below the bridge, 
and a point still lower to be crossed 
on pontoons. However, the boats 
required more time to reach their 
places than was calculated on, 
and a covered gallery intended to 
facilitate the passage at the bridge 
was destroyed at the commencement 
of the advance. The [rish and Eng- 
lish grenadiers on the bridge began 
to fling their peculiar weapons at 
each other, and luck being with the 
Irish on this occasion, their grenades 
set fire to the enemy’s fascines and to 
the covered gallery. There being a 
strong westerly wind at the time, the 
flames spread rapidly, and caused 
much confusion. St. Rath had re- 
ceived previous intimation of the de- 
sign, and the flower of the Irish troops 
were ready to receive the unwelcome 
visiters. Detachments had poured 
into the garrison, and the main army 
remained under the cover of the wes- 
tern ramparts of the Irish town, to 
rush in on the storming body if they 
succeeded in crossing the river. The 
event of the strife on the bridge pre- 
vented the attempt by the ford or the 
pontoons. 

This check had a very disheartening 
effect upon the besieging forces ; for 
though their cannon ceaselessly con- 
tinued to play on the defences of the 
Irish town— 

“ A council of war was held, wherein the 
difficulties of staying there any longer were 
represented, all the forage being consumed 
for several miles round, so that they must 
resolve to do something with expedition, or 
else to remove with the whole army to some 
more likely pass, which wanted not its in- 
conveniences neither, since by this means 
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the enemy were encouraged, and our own 
men disheartened at the beginning of the 
campaign, and not only so, but upon our 
removing, there was a way open for the 
Enemy even to Dublin itself, at least into all 
the counties adjacent, by which means we 
must expose at least our Provisions to 
hazard, and so be forced to go back to make 
a defensive instead of an offensive War, and 
on the other hand, to make an attack on 
the Town, and not to succeed, and then be 
forced to remove would be of more fatal 
consequence.” 


The council came to a wise resolu- 
tion under the circumstances. It was 
dangerous to retire, it was dangerous 
to advance ; but glory and honour 
might wait on the latter alternative, 
and it was adopted. The report of 
two deserters who succeeded in com- 
ing across encouraged them in their 
courageous resolve. They represented 
St. Ruth and his officers as put off 
their guard, and expecting to hear of 
the retreat of the English at any mo- 
ment. They also reported the garri- 
son at that moment, as consisting of 
three of the rawest regiments in the 
whole force. 

The report was in the main correct. 
St. Ruth had given a large party to 
the ladies and gentlemen of the coun- 
try, and universal joy and negligence 
ruled in the army. The General, 
wishing to season the latest re- 
cruits, sent them to keep garrison, 
directing that the fortifications in the 
rere, chiefly consisting of earthworks, 
should be levelled, so as to afford fa- 
cility for the new hands to retire, if 
they found themselves crowded by 
the foe, and also facility to the tried 
men in the camp to come to their 
relief under the same undesirable 
circumstances. _D’Usson represented 
the want of wisdom in the ap- 
pointment of the raw hands to the 
post of danger, and further objected 
to the destruction of the ramparts. 
The Irish chiefs did not cordially 
co-operate ; and there was a palpable 
want of wisdom in their councils. 
The earthworks remained untouched, 
and the inexperienced soldiers were 
set to learn their first dangerous lesson, 
a fierce foe in front, no means of sate 
retreat in the rere, and a prodigious 
stake depending on their firmness.* 


* It is mentioned in some accounts that when these new men found themselves at 


their posts they were unprovided with powder. ot th 
Captain Maxwell to whom the application came, 


they had to apply again for bullets. 


Having after some delay got this article, 


thinking they were already provided, jestingly asked, “ Was it to shoot larks ?” 
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The ford already mentioned had 
been tried in the first instance by 
three Dutchmen in armour, the Eng- 
lish guns firing volleys apparently at 
them, but in reality over their heads 
during the transit. This device pro- 
tected them from the Irish bullets, 
as they were supposed to be deserters. 
However when they turned round 
after a reasonably near approach to 
the Irish side, they bégan to find the 
leaden shower pelting about their ears 
from that quarter. They made their 
escape with some slight wounds, the 
water at the deepest having only 
reached their waists. The season 
was a remarkably dry one, and that 
ford had never been so shallow in the 
memory of man. 

De Ginckel and his chiefs having 
come to the resolution of trying an- 
other bold assault, did not defer its 
execution till the enemy should be- 
come apprised of their intention. The 
hour of relieving guard at six o'clock 
was chosen, when the Irishtown men 
saw nothing very unusual in the 
crowding of.the English soldiers into 
the garrison. Everything being mi- 
nutely arranged between the Dutch 
General and his officers (how un- 
like the distracted councils of their 
foemen !) a body of determined 
men moved towards the ford. 
This was the critical movement 
on the success of which depended 
the action to be taken at the other 
two passages. And here a quotation 
from the memoir of Patrick Sarsfield 
by J. W. Cole, Esq., will help to make 
the state of things at that hour more 
clear. 


“Sarsfield apprized St. Ruth of the 
enemy’s intention. He turned a deaf ear 
to the messenger who found him dressing 
for a shooting excursion, laughed at, the 
idea of bringing up the army to repel an 
imaginary attack, and said scoffingly that 
his officers were tired with dancing at last 
night’s ball. Sarsfield repeated the intelli- 
gence representing in the most urgent terms 
that not a moment was to be lost. ‘ They 
dare not do it,” said the confident French- 
man, “and [ so near,” adding that he 
would give a thousand louis to hear that 
the English durst attempt to pass. ‘ Spare 
your money and mind your business,” was 
the gruff retort of Sarsfield. “ I know the 
English better than you do. There is no 
enterprise too desperate for their courage to 
attempt.” 


Col. Charles O'Kelly gives it as his 
opinion that the Scotch Colonel Max- 
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well “sold the pass.” Here is a 
translation of his Latin :— 

“One of his legions having swum over 
the Lycus that afternoon, no sooner came 
to Ororis (Ginckel) and delivered him a 
private message than the party was im- 
mediately detached to attack the river. 
When the soldiers called out to Mazilles 
for arrows (bullets), he would give them 
none, but asked them whether they should 
shoot against the birds of the air. He 
ordered the men to lie down, and take their 
rest, saying there would be no action till 
night. So that when the enemy entered, 
the soldiers for the most part were asleep, 
and few or none in their posts. When the 
first man of the enemy mounted the breach, 
he boldly asked him, ‘* Doe you know me?” 
whereupon he got quarter, and all the rest 
were put to the sword; this it seems being 
the signal to distinguish the betrayer from 
the rest, and it is supposed that Ororis 
commanded those who were upon the attack, 
to use the officer well who should put that 
question. Lysander (Sarsfield) accused 
him a few days before in the general’s pre- 
sence, and it is certain it was not prudently 
done, after giving him such a public affront, 
to intrust to him the command of a post of 
that importance, but it seems Corydon 
(Tyrconnel) would have it so, and Pyrrhus 
(St. Ruth) did not think fit to disoblige the 
Viceroy.” 

We are not convinced of Maxwell’s 
treachery, Col. O'Kelly’s surmises 
notwithstamding. He intensely dis- 
liked Tyreonnel, and this dislike was 
shared in by all who enjoyed his 
favour. The public accusation, and 
the important post intrusted soon 
after to the accused, are the reverse 
of cause and effect. We shall pre- 
sently set his behaviour at the assault 
in a better light. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE SHANNON, 


A few minutes after the tolling of 
the church bell at 6 o’clock, p.m., the 
English batteries commenced playing 
furiously on the town, seconded by 
numerous vollies from marksmen who 
were stationed on ladders placed 
against the inside of the wall in Eng- 
lish town. In directing this deafening 
uproar Ginckel seems to have badly 
co-operated with Colonel Maxwell 
in putting the poor raw recruits 
to sleep. Simultaneously with this 
flourish, the trial of the ford was 
made, to describe which we prefer 
the words of the eye-witness, Story, 
to those of any other, including our 
own, 
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* About 2,000 detach’t men were now 
ready, and Major-General Mackay* to com- 
mand them. Major-General Tetteau, the 
Prince of Hesse, and Brigadeer La Molli- 
ner were likewise of the party, and 
Major-General Talmarsh went a volunteer 
with a Party of Grannadeers, commanded 
by Collonel Gustavus Hambleton. And for 
the greater encouragement to the Soldiers, 
the General distributed a sum of guinea’s 
amongst them, knowing the powerful influ- 
ence of gold, though our Armies had as 
little Occasion for such gratuities (Imean as 
to that point of whetting their courage) as 
any in all the World, and have done as much 
without them. 

“The Ford was over against a Bastion of 
the Enemies where a Breach was made al- 
ready, and the River being try’d three days 
before, and found passable; so 
that all things being in this order, six 
minutes past six a Clock, Captain Sandys 
and two lieutenants led the first party of 
60 Granadeers, all in Armour and 20 a 
Breast, seconded by another good Body, who 
all with an amazing resolution took the 
River, the Stream being very rapid and 
deep (?) at which time our great and small 
Shot began to play from our Batteries and 
Works on‘ our side upon the Enemies Works 
on the other, and they fired as thick as pos- 
sible upon our Men that were passing the 


River, who forced their way thro Fire and 
Smoak, and gaining the other Bank the rest 
laid Planks over the broken part of the 
Bridge, and others were laying the Bridge of 
Boats, by which our Men passed over so 
fast that in less than half an hour we were 


Masters of the town. . . A great many 
of the Irish were killed in their works, and 
yet its observable that our Men when they 
saw themselves really Masters of the Town, 
were not at all forward to kill those at their 
mercy, though it was in a manner in the 
heat of action.f But the Rubbish and Stuff 
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thrown down by our Cannon was more diffi- 
cult to climb over than a great part of the 
Enemies W orks which occasioned our Soldiers 
to swear and curse even among the bullets 
themselves, upon which Major-General 
Mackay told them that they had more 
reason to fall upon their knees and thank 
God for their victory, and that they were 
brave ‘men and the best of Men if they 
would swear less, Among the 
(Irish officers) were slain during the Siege 
and Attack, Col. O’Gara,t Col. Richard 
Grace, Col. Art. Oge Mackmahon, two of 
the Mack Genness, and several others.” 


Notwithstanding the treachery im- 
uted to Col. Maxwell, he exerted 
himself gallantly to cover the retreat 
of the poor recruits who found the 
rere fortifications sadly in their*way. 
St. Ruth on receiving the fatal news, 
sent off Major-General John Hamil- 
ton with two brigades of infantry to 
drive out the enemy. But as the 
western ramparts had been con- 
siderately left for the protection and 
comfort of this same enemy, the 
scrambling over these works, and the 
subsequent driving out of the numer- 
ous and flushed forces behind them, 
vas not to be accomplished by a mere 
coup de main, and two infantry bri- 
gades. They did what in them lay. 
They covered the retreat of the fugi- 
tives, and gave the vanguard of their 
ursuers & warm reception. Col. 
Maxwell, now a prisoner, and a pas- 
sive spectator, afterwards declared 
that he had entertained great hopes 
of being rescued during the short but 
deadly strife between the combatants. 
St. Ruth’s feelings were not to be 


* Mackay’s defeat at Killiecrankie did not injure his character as a stout and skilful 
commander nor prevent his success at Athlone. ; 
+ Lesley states that King William’s army, “after being entire masters of Athlone, 


killed in cold blood 100 men in the castle and a little outwork on the river.” In the 
Green Book it is mentioned that Col. Wauchop, in command of the castle, surrendered 
with his force at discretion (no mention made of killing). 

t This is probably a mistake, as there is record but of one Col. O’Garain King James's 
forces, and he is afterwards heard of at Limerick. Col. Richard Grace had fought vigor- 
ously for Charles I. till the surrender at Oxford in 1646. Returning to Ireland he raised 
at his own expense a force estimated at from three to five thousand men, and enjoyed the 
honour of having his head valued at £500 by Cromwell. In 1652 he was permitted to 
retire to the Continent with a contingent of 1,200 men. The Duke of York always 
treated him with the greatest friendship. After the Restoration his estates in the King’s 
County were restored to him. He had defended Athlone during Cromwell’s wars, and 
again ‘in 1690 against Douglas. During his government of this garrison he was rigid in 
repressing any outrages on the country people by the military, and on one oceasion he had 
ten soldiers hung at the same time from the outer wall for such offences. He was killed 
the day preceding the capture, and his body discovered when the English got possession. 
His activity and energy could not be surpassed. In bringing up forces from a part of 
Kilkenny to Athlone he walked with the men seventy miles in two days. Another time 
he rode from Dublin to Athlone and back, 118 Irish miles, in twenty-four hours, 
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envied the night of that dismal day ; 
for he must have been sensible that 
owing to his contempt of the enemy, 
overweening confidence, and neglect- 
ing necessary precautions, or not in- 
sisting on their execution, he had 
wretchedly permitted the great strong- 
hold of the king for whom he com- 
manded, to be taken out of his hands. 


“ At Ballinasloe (we quote Mr. Cole) he 
drew up his forces intending to make a 
stand. Sarsfield backed by the other gene- 
ral officers, represented that it was madness 
to risk a certain defeat there by engaging a 
superior and better disciplined army, tlushed 
with the recent conquest of Athlone; that 
the wiser plan would be to hold Galway 
and Limerick with strong garrisons, to 
march with the remainder of the infantry 
and all the cavalry into Munster and Lein- 
ster, intercept the enemy's communications, 
and perhaps make a dash upon Dublin which 
was left in a state unprepared for resistance. 
St. Ruth yielded to their remonstrances, 
and retreated to Aughrim; but here he 
suddenly and in evil hour for his own cause 
changed his determination, and resolved to 
risk a battle. He was either stung by the 
loss of Athlone, or prompted by personal 
vanity which whispered to him that he was 
destined to immortalize his name by a great 
victory.” 

Having made up his mind to abide 
the brunt of Ginckel’s well appointed, 
and well disciplined, and numerous 
forces, he halted his dispirited but 
determined troops on the hill side of 
Kilcomedan, about three miles south- 
west of Ballinasloe. 


THE FIELD OF AUGHRIM, 


Probably most of our readers are 
in the same predicament with re- 
lation to this hill of dismal me- 
mory. They have not looked over 
that battle field and probably never 
will, the Great Western Railway not- 
withstanding. So we borrow the 
graphic account of a writer who 
examined the ridge from end to end, 
the Danish fort on its summit, and 
the unlucky old castle, conversed 
with an aged man of the village, who 
had long since spoken with an aged 
woman, who when a very young girt 
had brought some country produce to 
King James’s soldiers, and had wit- 
nessed with terror and curiosity, some 
of the ovcurrences of the fatal 12th 
of July 1691. 

“The hill of Kilcomedan is in no part 
yery steep, It forms a gradual slope ex- 
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tending almost due north and from end to 
end, a distance of about a mile and a half; 
and at the time of which we speak it was 
perfectly open and covered with heath. 
Along the crest of this hill was perched the 
Irish camp, and the position in which St. 
Ruth was resolved to await the enemy ex- 
tended along its base. 

“The foremost line of the Irish composed 
entirely of musketeers, occupied a series 
of small enclosures, and was covered in 
front throughout its entire extent by a 
morass throughout which flows a little 
stream, and this swamp with difficulty pass- 
able by infantry, was wholly so for cavalry. 
Through two passes only was the Irish 
position thus covered assailable upon firm 
ground, the one at the extreme right much 
the more open of the two, and called the 
pass of Urrachree from an old house and 
demesne which lay close to it, and the 
other at the extreme left, by the long 
straight road leading into the town of 
Aughrim. This road was broken, and so 
narrow that some annalists state that two 
horses could not pass it abreast ; in addition 
to which it was commanded by the castle 
of Aughrim then as now it is true but a 
ruin, but whose walls and enclosures never- 
theless afforded effectual cover, and a posi- 
tion such as ought to have rendered the 
pass impregnable. Beyond these passes at 
either side were extensive bogs, and divid- 
ing them the interposing morass. The en- 
closures in which the advanced musketeers 
were posted, afforded excellent cover, and 
from one to the other, communications had 
been cut, and at certain intervals their 
whole length was traversed by broad pas- 
sages, intended to admit the flanking charge 
of the Irish cavalry in case the enemy's 
infantry should succeed in forcing their way 
thus far. The main line extended in a 
double row of columns parallel to the ad- 
vanced position of the musketeers, and the 
reserve of the cavalry was drawn up ona 
small plain a little behind the castle of 
Aughrim, which was occupied by a force of 
about two thousand men. The Irish army 
numbered in all perhaps about twenty thou- 
sand men, and the position they held ex- 
tended more than an English mile, and was 
indeed as powerful a one as could possibly 
have been selected,” 


Begging the author’s indulgence 
for this needful theft, we own our- 
selves unable to resist the temptation 
of committing another, especially 
as if he had been under harness 
himself that day in the Irish camp, 


he would not have voluntarily shared 


in the solemn function he so vividly 
describes. 

“Many of our readers are doubtless aware 
that the field of Aughrim was fought upon 
a Sunday, a circumstance which added one 
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to the many thrilling incidents of the mar- 
tial scene. The army had hardly moved 
into that position which was that day to 
be so hardly and devotedly maintained, 
when the solemn service of High Mass was 
commenced at the head of every regiment 
by its respective chaplain; and during this 
solemn cerémonial were arriving at every 
moment, fresh messengers from the outposts, 
their horses covered with dust and foam, 
with the stern intelligence that the enemy 
were steadily approaching; and amid all 
this excitement and suspense, in silence and 
bare-headed, kneeled the devoted thousands 
in the ranks in which they were to receive 
the foe, and on the very ground on which 
they were in a few hours so desperately to 
contend. ‘This solemn and striking cere- 
monial under circumstances which even the 
bravest admit to be full of awe, and amid 
the tramp and neighing of horses, and 
jingling of accoutrements, and the distant 
trumpet signals from the outposts, invested 
the scene with a wildness and sublimity of 
grandeur, which blanched many a cheek, 
and fluttered many a heart with feelings 
very different from those of fear.” 


THE PASS OF URRACHREE. 


A thick vapour called up from the 


surrounding bogs and marshes by the 
hot morning sun, kept the rival armies 
concealed from each other's sight till 
about 12 o'clock, when all becoming 
clear, the men on Kilecomedan had a 
full sight of the allied forces, com- 
manded by eight Majors General, 
and arranged in double columns, their 
rich appointments presenting an un- 
pleasant contrast to their own much 
more modest, if not shabby garb 
and accoutrements. As soon as 
General Ginckel could command a 
distinct view from a height towards 
the left of his lines, he was 
enabled to judge of the strength of 
the position held by the Irish, and 
the skill shown in the disposition of 
the forces adverted to am, He 
could see one portion of the cavalry 
prepared to dispute the pass at Urra- 
chree, another watching the pass at 
Aughrim, the main body of horse 

osted below the crest of the hill, the 
infantry still lower disposed in two 
columns, and he could guess the pre- 
sence of musketeers in the ditches at 
the bottom of the hill, prepared to 
receive the hardy infantry who would 
venture across the morass to exchange 
sho‘s with them. Sarsfield’s horse 
beyond the brow of Kilcomedan on 


the Irish left, he probably did not 
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observe. There was the shrewd 
and fiery chief placed, with strict 
orders from his unfriendly superior 
not to stir from that spot till ex- 
wressly ordered. Had the gallant 
Dutchman at that moment known 
that St. Ruth had not communicated 
to any of his general officers the 
scheme he intended to observe through 
the engagement, his hopes of victory 
would have been much more san- 
guine. Feeling the inexpediency of 
commencing a general engagement, 
yet impatient of the scene of inac- 
tivity before him, he gave orders to a 
Danish captain of horse commanding 
sixteen men to attempt the pass of 
Urrachree. The small body was 
warmly received by some watching 
cavalry still fewer in number, and 
though the brave officer justified the 
reputation of his country for dogged 
courage, his men were deserted by 
that virtue so essential to every sol- 
dier, and “ ran like men.” 

Ginckel fully aware of the impor- 
tance of the pass in case a general 
engagement should take place, next 
directed Colonel Albert Conyngham 
to take possession of some ditches 
near where one branch of the stream 
entered the morass. The chief of this 
party had received orders not to ad- 
vance beyond the mere boundary, lest 
he should be intercepted, and thus 
bring on a premature engagement. 
The Irish party after receiving the 
enemy’s fire and returning it, showed 
their backs, and their assailants pur- 
sued them beyond the limits pointed 
out by the sagacious De Ginckel. An 
ambush had been prepared in expec- 
tation of this proceeding, and, while 
they were least expecting it, a de- 
structive fire was opened on them 
from behind cover. Many imme- 
diately dismounted, and taking ad- 
vantage of a hedge, returned the fire 
with deadly interest. They had little 
time to enjoy the success of this 
move, when they were startled by the 
rush of a strong cavalry force sweep- 
ing down on them from behind the 
extremity of the hill, and the old 
manor house of Urrachree. They 
were obliged to retire in disorder 
before this new enemy, but the 
watchful eye of the justly displeased 
General had well marked the progress 
of the action, and provided for the 
expected repulse. D’ Eppinger’s Royal 
regiment of Holland dragoons came 
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on amain to get between the pursuing 
Irish horse and the hill. But other 
detachments of Irish cavalry were at 
hand to frustrate this design ; the 
Earl of Portland’s horse were sent to 
support the forcing party, and a stern 
combat was waged for about an hour, 
fresh parties joining the strife from 
the natural impatience of men of 
heart to remain still while blows are 
bandying before their eyes. At three 
o'clock this contention came to an 
end, both sides having lost several 
stout partisans, and the relative po- 
sitions being much the same as at the 
beginning of the skirmish. 

For the next hour and a half no- 
thing was done on either side. The 
English Generals were in close con- 
sultation as to whether it were better 
to renew the attack or defer it till 
next morning. The brave old Scotch- 
man, Mackay, decided his fellow com- 
manders for present action. He coun- 
selled a renewed and more effective 
attempt at Urrachree, which, causing 
reinforcements to be drawn from the 
Irish centre and the neighbourhood 
of Aughrim, would enable the infan- 
try to try the morass where it. was 
narrowest, and also enable the cavalry 
on the right wing to force the dan- 
gerous pass at Aughrim, watched by 
the garrison of the ruined castle. 


THE MORASS AND THE HEDGES. 


At this time (half-past 4 in the 
evening) the main body of the Eng- 
lish formed two lines directly before 
the morass, the Generals on each side 
having a pretty correct idea of the 
state and efficiency of their foes. In 
other respects the advantage was 
with the allied army. There was a 

erfect cordiality and understanding 
eevee De Ginckel and his Generals, 
and even in the case of his death and 
that of his second in command the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, Mackay, or 
Talmash, or De Ruvigny were per- 
fectly apprized of the general plan of 
the action. 

The Danish horse and a body of 
infantry were ordered to the extreme 
left, with the apparent design to out- 
flank the enemy on that side, and 
thus draw away from the Irish centre 
and left wing much of the strength 
there needed. This body (the Dutch, 
to wit) kept that position during 
the remainder of the battle, doing 
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as good service as if actually en- 
gaged. Three French regiments, 
viz., those of La Melloniére, Du 
Cambon, and Belcassel, commenced 
to assail the advanced forces of the 
Irish in the neighbourhood of these 
inactive troops, and obliged St. Ruth 
to weaken his left and centre to sup- 
port them. Except the cannonading 
from both sides there was no fighting 
going on until six o’clock along the 
entire line, except this in the neigh- 
bourhood of Urrachree. 

Mackay, in order to weaken still 
more the Irish left wing, advised 
Ginckel to separate a considerable 
body of horse from Talmash’s troops, 
who were waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to tempt the narrow 
pass towards Aughrim, and to send 
them towards Urrachree. This had 
the desired effect, and now prepara- 
tions were made to cross the morass 
at the narrowest part and attack the 
Irish centre. 

While detachments of the second 
line of the left centre of the Irish 
were marching to defend the pass at 
Urrachree, and thus leaving their late 
— comparatively weak, four 

inglish regiments, commanded by 

Colonels Erle, Herbert, Creighton, 
and Brewer, effected the passage of 
the marsh, and were received by a 
volley from the men ensconced be- 
hind the lowest fence. Openings (as 
before mentioned) being ready, these 
marksmen, as soon as they were dis- 
lodged, retired behind the next shel- 
ter, and repeated the process till they 
had drawn the British soldiers nearly 
half a mile up the hill. 

Now their orders had been to wait 
till a much greater force had crossed 
at a wider portion of the morass 
lower down (z.¢e., nearer Aughrim, the 
stream in the centre of the morass 
flowing in that direction), and effected 
a junction with them. So when they 
saw their cunning enemies, joined by 
the main central force, and these 
again backed by cavalry, all preparing 
to sweep down on them, they remem- 
bered too late the wise orders they 
had received. However, if the charg- 
ing party were Lrish wolf hounds, the 
charged were English bull dogs, and 
determined to make courage repair 
evil done by rashness. The gallant 
Colonel Erle cried out—* There is no 
way to come off, but to be brave !” 


But neither the courage of the men 
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nor the ability of the leaders could 
resist the downward charge of horse 
and foot, and the flanking bullets that 
rained on them. Colonels Erle and 
Herbert and some captains were taken 
prisoners, and rescued, and re-cap- 
tured, and we are sorry to record that 
Colonel “Herbert was killed while 
prisoner, from apprehension of his 
rescue. The English did not or could 
not make use of the fences in their 
downward flight, as their pursuers 
had done when enticing them up- 
ward, but were driven, as it were, by 
press of men till the survivors once 
more gained the bog. 

Meantime five regiments, for whose 
safe lodgment these rash men ought 
to have waited, had crossed the wider 
part of the morass lower down, under 
the command of the veteran Major- 
General Mackay and Prince George 
of Hesse. This fiery young warrior 
was ordered by his senior to keep his 
division stationary in a corn field until 
he himself should have made a suffi- 
cient detour to the right among diffi- 
cult ground and to attack the enemy 
in flank while Prince George was 
assailing them in front. 

The same error as that just pre- 
viously committed by the staid Eng- 
lish colonels was repeated by the 
impetuous young German prince. 
Being fired at and probably jeered or 
mocked by the ditch holders he ad- 
vanced to chastise them, and both 
parties came to such close quarters 
that the ends of their muskets 
nearly touched. Back went the Irish 
musketeers, after them pushed the 
assailants, new shelter taken, fresh 
shots fired, fresh dislodgments, no 
attention paid by Englander or 
foreigner till they found themselves 
surrounded and assailed front, flak, 
and rear, by the Irish. There was 
a skirmishing retreat made till the 
cornfield was reached by the sur- 
vivors, some even whose care for self 
overpowered love of fame or fighting, 
never stayed till they had put the 
morass between themselves and the 
pestilent hedgemen. 

General Mackay having maStered 
the difficulties before him, was in 
hopes of having the Irish foe between 
himself and the holders of the corn- 
field, byt was thunderstruck on his 
return at the demoralised condition of 
his rash friends. He sent to request aid 
from General Talmash, and the three 
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parties renewed a desperate onslaught 
on the musketeers who occupied the 
fences. They were received with the 
same determined resolution and deadly 
fire as on the two former occasions, and 
were obliged by the close and unin- 
terrupted musket volleys and flank 
charges of horse to fall back on the 
cornfield, the marsh, and even to the 
dry ground on the eastern side ona 
line with the English batteries. 

Three times did the tide of battle 
flow and ebb across the bog on that 
memorable afternoon, each party in- 
spired with the dogged determination 
and hate that a struggle for life and 
for a darling cause inspired. Even the 
Williamite chaplain was obliged in a 
manner to do justice to the bravery 
of the Irish enemy. Describing the 
beginning of the attack, he says:— 

“The Irish in the meantime laid so close 
in their ditches that several were doubtful 
whether they had any men at that place or 
not, but they were convinced of it at last, 
for no sooner were the French and the rest 
got within twenty yards or less of the 
ditches, but the Jrish fired most furiously 
upon them, which our men as bravely sus- 
tained, and pressed forward, though they 
could scarce see one another for smoak, And 
now the thing seemed so doubtful for some 
time that the by-standers would rather 
have given it on the Irish side, for they 
had driven our foot in the centre so far 
back that they were got almost in a line 
with some of our great guns planted near 
the bog, which we had not the benefit of at 
that juncture, because of the mixture of our 
men and theirs.” 


During the continuance of this 
deadly strife in the centre, De Ginc- 
kel was directing the efforts of the 
foreign auxiliaries against the defen- 


ders of Urrachree. The General him- 
self, regardless of his own safety, 
exposed his life on more than one 
occasion. He was reinforced more 
than once from the left, but all that 
the greatest skill and energy on the 
part of himself and his generals, and 
bravery on the part of their men 
could effect, were insufficient to re- 
move the Irish cavalry from their 
ground of vantage. Next to this 
mingled war of cavalry and infant 

and nearer the centre, the Frenc 

infantry regiments of La Melloniére, 
Du Cambon, and Belcassel struggled, 
like the fiery stout fellows they were, 
to drive the Irish infantry opposed to 
them from their ditches. They (the 
French) fortified their positions when 
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any advantage was gained by chevauwx 
de frise, but these were again and 
again taken and destroyed by their 
opponents. Scarcely did any portion 
of the mingled peoples suffer so much 
in the deadly struggle at Aughrim as 
these gallant Frenchmen. Had De 
Ginckel’s cavalry, and these French 
infantry succeeded in dislodging their 
opponents, they would then be ina 
position to take the Irish centre in 
flank, and bring the struggle to a 
speedy close, but this was not the 
mode in which it was the will of Pro- 
vidence to decide the day. 

Where was St. Ruth employed dur- 
ing these momentous struggles! Just 
where he should have been, in front 
of his camp near the crest of 
the hill, watching the fluctuations 
of the battle, issuing orders, and 
sending aid wherever they were 
needed. Our chaplain says that he 
was so pleasurably excited by the 
charges of his central infantry to the 
very line of the British batteries that 
he flung his gold laced hat into the 
air, extolling the bravery of the Irish 
infantry, and exclaiming that “he 
would now drive back the English to 
the gates of Dublin.” 


HOW THE PASS OF AUGHRIM WAS FORCED. 


So far the Irish forces were sus- 
tained in their gallant struggle ; but 
now the scale of fortune began to 
waver. Their final defeat began in 
a quarter from which it was totally 
unlooked for by either themselves or 
their antagonists. The castle of 
Aughrim, so well garrisoned, looked 
on a narrow pass, crossed by the 
stream before mentioned, but a little 
to the S.E. this isthmus of firm land 
opened out to a tolerably wide 
space “in the shape of a spindle 
furnished with its complement of 
thread.” Here at about this time 
of the fight, the extreme right of 
the English force planted some can- 
non, and cleared of its defenders the 
gorge of the isthmus just between 
them and the space before the castle. 
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So far a step was made in the right 
direction ; they were enabled to make 
the next by the stupidity or treachery 
of an officer who had been directed to 
send to Urrachree a detachment from 
the second or rere line of the army 
towards the left. Along with this 
complement he sent away a battalion 
from the front line ;* and this being 
remarked by the English officers, three 
infantry battalions making use of 
hurdles, slipped across the edge of 
the morass in front of the castle,t 
and took possession of a cornfield 
on the Trish side. The Jrish mus- 
keteers stationed behind the hedges 
in that quarter, aware of the wide 
breach in the main columns behind 
them, retreated after delivering one 
discharge,and took refuge in the hollow 
near the castle, the post of the reserve 
cavalry. A troop of these coming to 
the rescue, the Englishmen took to 
the shelter of the hedges where they 
had little to fear from a charge. 

This successful manoeuvre encou- 
raged the passage of two other regi- 
ments nearer to the centre, viz., those 
commanded by Lord George Hamil- 
ton and Sir Henry Belasyse, and the 
moment seemed favourable tor the 
approach of the cavalry through the 
defile which they had cleared of its 
guards as already mentioned. They 
were accompanied by infantry, who 
not being restricted to the narrow 
limitof the boggy road, were prepared 
to fire on all the visible defenders of 
the occupants of the outer works of 
the place. After all, it is really ditti- 
cult to account for the apparently 
rash movement. There were 2,000 
men in and about the castle, and two 
fieldpieces were in readiness to rake 
the pass in front. What possibility 
was there that a line of horsemen two 
or three abreast, unable to return the 
fire of the protected enemy could 
escape destruction? We know that 
small parties of men have exposed 
their lives as on forlorn-hope enter- 
prises, but here were whole regiments. 

Could it be that the leaders were 
aware that the danger to be incurred 


they were needed, gave a colour to the tradition of his having “sold the Pass at 


Aughrim.” 


. 
+ Let it be borne in mind that the castle was on the north side of the narrow road or 
pass, and that its defenders had before their eyes the N.E. side of Kilecomedan and the 


morass so often mentioned. 


The village of Aughrim lay to the west of the castle, and 
the Irish reserve horse partly between castle and village. 
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did not exceed in degree the ordinary 
risks of warfare ? 

The chaplain says in reference to 
the apparent danger of the attempt,— 


“The French General seeing our men 
attempt to do this, askt, ‘ What they meant 
by it?’ and being answered that they would 
certainly ‘endeavour to pass there, and 
attack him on the left, he is said to reply 
with an oath, ‘ They are brave fellows ; it’s 
a pity they should be so exposed.’” 


It is very probable that the words 
were uttered by the General, for the 
long file of horses and cavaliers were 
distant only thirty yards from the 
sheltered marksmen. 

The adventurous bands owed their 
safety to a direct interposition of 
Providence, to a detestable deed of 


treachery, or to the grossest piece of - 


negligence or stupidity in the annals 
of warfare. 

We are told that Colonel Walter 
Bourke, commander of the garrison, 
having sent to the camp for ammuni- 
tion, four barrels of gunpowder and 
four of bullets were sent to him. But 
when the barrels of ball were opened 
on the approach of the enemy, the 
eyes of the men engaged in the opera- 
tion, were blasted by the sight of can- 
non balls! The confusion and misery 
of the defenders, officers and men, may 
scarcely be comprehended. However 
they resorted to the only means in 
their power. To supply ammunition 
they loaded with buttons, with nails, 
with bits of stone, with their ramrods 
when all else was expended, and did 
what execution they could. 

The infantry regiments of Hamil- 
ton and Kirke having found materials 
at hand, barricaded a wide opening 
on the east side of the castle, in order 
to prevent a charge on the cannon 
when passing from the Irish reserve 
in the rere, and then they took pos- 
session of a dry ditch, whence they 
dislodged the defenders of the castle's 
outworks, whose ammunition was ex- 
pended, and who for their misfortune 
lived before the bayonet was in- 
vented. 

The Irish reserve hearing from the 
fugitives how things were going on, 
sped round to the opening on their 
left, through which they might charge 
on the advancing artillery train ; but 
there they found themselves check- 
mated by the barrier set up by the 
English infantry. They wheeled 
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round, and having made the cireuit 
of the castle, they found themselves 
face to face with Lord Oxford’s 
regiment, who, under Sir Francis 
Compton, had already gained the 
open ground. A brisk engagement 
took place, and the English cavalry 
were twice driven back, but being 
svon reinforced by the horse and 
dragoons of De Rouvigny, Langston, 
Byerly, and Levingston, they made 
good their footing, several being slain 
on both sides. 

It may well be supposed that St. 
Ruth was nota little surprised to see 
the narrow and dangerous passage so 
well and safely achieved, and the 
lodgment effected at the bottom of 
the hill by the English infantry. Still 
there was nothing very disheartening 
in all this. He was at the head of a 
fine body of cavalry ; only four squad- 
rons of the enemy had as yet effected 
a standing at the N.E. extremity of 
the hill ; he and his troopers would 
charge down and annihilate the rash 
intruders ; and if need were, he could 
easily summon the brave Earl of 
Lucan and his horse, who had been 
kept inactive to this moment, and 
dared not stir till the word was 
given. 

Here a tirade might very appro- 
priately come in against the spite of 
fortune towards the Irish cause, and 
particularly towards the aspirations 
of the single-minded and _ heroic 
Patrick Sarsfield. He had been kept 
at the fight of the Boyne in attend- 
ance on the king; at Aughrim he 
sat his horse on one side of Kileome- 
dan while the exciting battle game 
was being played at the other, and in 
neither case had hfe an opportunity of 
charging, or ordering to charge, or 
directing a movement, or striking a 
blow. A complete insight into the 
workings of his troubled and ireful 
heart on these days would not be de- 
sirable. It was in the order of Provi- 
dence that Sarsfield and his cause 
should be unsuccessful, and our duty 
is resignation. But to return to the 
main action. 


ONE SHOT DECIDES THE VICTORY. 


The General doomed to enjoy but 
a few minutes more of existence was 
radiant with confident hope. Pre- 
paring for the final swoop he cried, 
‘“* They are beaten : let us beat them 
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to the purpose He gave some 
directions to an artillery officer, placed 
himself at the head of his Guard, and 
was about to give the command to 
charge when his head was blown to 
pieces by a cannon ball! 

Does not it now seem an easy thing 
for the next in command then to 
have sent at once to Lord Lucan, in- 
form him of the fatal accident (there 
is no such thing in the world as acci- 
dent), and summon him to take the 
chief command? It was a simple 
matter to charge on the advancing 
columns, and through superiority in 
number and fresh untired forces, ren- 
der what they had effected of no 
avail. No. A cloak was laid over 
the body, and it was conveyed to the 
rere ; part of the Guard accompanied 
it, and the rest soon followed. 

The historians do not agree on the 
final resting-place of the body of the 

allant but ill-advised Frenchman, 

ut the probability is that it was 
conveyed to Athenry and interred in 
its roofless church ; peace to his me- 
mory !* 

However unaccountable it may 
seem, Sarsfield received no intelli- 
gence of St. Ruth’s death till it was 
too late to repair the mischance. 
Meanwhile the English who had 
crossed at Aughrim found time to as- 
sist their struggling friends in the 
centre, and the musketeers were gra- 
dually driven upwards. The main 
body of Irish infantry on right of the 
centre were as much discouraged by 
the death of Rev. Dr. Statford an ener- 
—_ chaplain, as the Guards had been 

y that of the Commander-in-chief. 
The right wing at Urrachree after in- 
cessant fighting, were obliged to re- 


treat before the increasing numbers 
of their assailants released from duty 
elsewhere, and the English and Dan- 
ish cavalry at Urrachree were at lei- 
sure to relieve the Huguenot infantry 
on their right from the fierce attacks 
of the Irish infantry to whom they 
had been opposed. 

It was now past sunset and the rout 
of King James’s adherents had be- 
come general, the last to retreat being 
the infantry next to Urrachree, who 
had done such good service against 
the regiments of La Mellonitre, Du 
Cambon, and Belcassel. 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


The infantry fied to the protection 
of the large red bog on their left, and 
the cavalry made an orderly retreat 
south-west, along the road to Lough- 
rea. The poor infantry were slaugh- 
tered without mercy by the pursuing 
cavalry, but a thick mist mercifully 
sent saved the lives of many. An 
ingenious diversion in their favour 
was made by a brave and thoughtful 
officer of the old race of O'Reilly, who, 
getting on a small eminence, sounded 
the charge for battle, and stopped for 
a few minutes the bloody pursuit. 
One skilled in the domestic economy 
of battles may explain why the Irish 
cavalry did not combine and present 
a strong and effective obstacle to 
the English horse, while the poor 
fellows on foot were getting away 
under their shelter, The present 
writer being a mere civilian can allege 
no sufficient reason. Neither does he 
seek to excuse the party to whom the 
garrison in the old castle surrendered. 
Two thousand living men occupied 








* From the “Green Book” of Mr. O’Callachan, we extract (abridged) a curious tradi- 
tional passage connected with the death of St. Ruth. The day before the battle, a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, by name O’Kelly, presented himself before him demanding payment 
of sundry sheep driven off his lands by the soldiers. The General refused alleging that 
he should not grudge food to the men who were fighting for him and his country. Kelly 
persisting, the General used harsh language, and the other turning to his herdsman, bade 
him in Irish to mark St. Ruth and his appearance. “ You are robbed, master,” said the herd, 
“ but anyhow, ask for the skins.” These were needed by the soldiers for bed furniture, 
and all that master and herd obtained by the second request was a peremptory order to 
begone. They obeyed and sought the English General, who recommended them to the 
care of a certain artillery officer named Trench, When the passage before the castle was 
made Trench got his piece of ordnance fixed inan advantageous place on the edge of the 
marsh by means of planking, and as soon as the treacherous herd caught sight of St. 
Ruth he cried out, “‘ Take aim! there he is, the man dressed like a bandsman.” One wheel 
of the carriage being lower than was requisite, Trench put his boot under it, and every- 
thing being adjusted aim was taken, and O’Kelly and his herd got their revenge, aud 
the favour of the ruling powers. 
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the premises in the morning, and of 
these (the few killed excepted) only 
the commander, WalterBourke, eleven 
officers, and forty soldiers, were 
granted their lives. To account for 
the absence of mercy on the English 
side it was asserted that NO QUARTER 
was among the instructions given to 
the Irish before the battle. We are 
not in condition to decide whether 
the fact was so or not. 

Some devout people are of opinion 
that Duke William of Normandy won 
the battle of Hastings through the 
force of prayer and piety exercised in 
his camp the previous evening, while 
the more sensual Saxons spent those 
hours in feasting and wassail. The 
Trish began the day of Aughrim with 
the most solemn devotional exercise 
in their ritual;—we say nothing of 
the mode in which Dutch, Danes, and 
English spent the early hours, yet we 
see the result. The grand purposes of 
Providence are not to be altered or mo- 
dified by man’s prayers or wishes, but 
that does not atiect she wonderful 
results of piety or of its absence. 
What soldier expiring on the side of 
Kilcomedan would not rather have 
begun the day with prayer than with 
blasphemy or ribaldry? Even our 
friend Mr. Story could not but ac- 
knowledge that his people were ca- 
pable of much improvement in many 
points. He tells us that— 


«A dragoon of ours said to some of their 
Prisoners after the Battle that they had the 
advantage of us both in Prayers and Brandy; 
the English indeed being too remiss in points 
of devotion, not looking up to that Power 
to which we are most indebted for all we 
can pretend to that’s good.” 


He bestows a few words on the 
scene of this battle, one of the best 
contested in ancient or modern times. 


“The place where this battle was fought 
will make a noise in History for the future, 
tho’ there’s nothing worth taking notice of 
near it, for that which they call the Castle 
of Aughrim is only an old ruinous Building 
with some Walls and Ditches about it, and 
never has been a place of any strength only 
as it’s seated upon a Pass. There are about 
half a score cabbins on the other side a 
small Brook with the ruins of alittle Church, 
and a Priory dedicated to St. Catherine, and 
founded by the Butlers, the whole at this 
day being the Estate of the D. of Ormond.” 


The number of killed and wounded 
on both sides is variously estimated. 
Story says the Irish loss was 7,000. 
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Others state it at 4,000. Captain 
Parker, on the English side, says that 
there were slain of the allied troops 
about 3,000. This is a problem in 
the solution of which we feel no in- 
terest. We are gratified by the hero- 
ism displayed on both sides, and our 
gratification would be much enhanced 
by finding it recorded that when re- 
sistance ceased, quarter was gene- 
rously granted. With few exceptions 
this was not the case. Ardent partisan 
as the chaplain was, we are sure that 
his better feelings were stirred by 
what he looked on “three days after 
when all our own and some of theirs 
were interred.” 


‘¢T reckoned in some small enclosures 
150, in others 120, &c., lying most of them 
by the Ditches where they were shot, and 
the rest from the Top of the Hill, where 
their camp had been, looked like a great 
flock of Sheep, shattered up and down the 
Countrey for almost four miles round.” 


Were we sure of keeping our tem- 
per we would here commence a lay 
sermon on the iniquity of those, whe- 
ther Emperors, Kings, Presidents, or 
evil councillors, who for wretched 
objects, in which vanity or covetous- 
ness has chief share, arm myriads of 
children of the great human family 
against each others’ lives, and feel 
neither pity nor remorse at the sight 
of poor naked human remains, flung 
broadcast over heaths, and moors, 
and hill-sides, like grey stones, or 
the scattered sheep of our chaplain’s 
illustration. 

We suspect the existence of a small 
amount of superstition in the good 
chaplain’s configuration. He never 
omits such tit-bits as the following 
that came in his way:— 


“T shall conclude . . . with an account 
of a Prophecy which the Irish had of a 
Battle to be fought at this place. I was 
told by a Gentleman who lives now in that 
Neighbourhood, that at least a year before 
the Battle was fought, several of the Ulster 
Creights driving their Cattle that way, some 
of them askt this Gentleman the name of 
that Castle, who when he told them that it 
was called Aghrim, one of them replied 
that was the Place where a great Battle was 
to be fought, and that the Englishmen should 
think their coats too heavy climbing up 
those hills. This was also mentioned by 
Col. Gordon O'Neal found stript amongst 
the Dead next day, and made a Prisoner, 
and several other of the Jrish officers after 
the Battle; which kind of Predictions are 
never understood till they are past. . . . 
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Some say this Prophecy is meant for the 
Hills near Ardee the day before tie Battle 
at the Boyne, which was so hot that very 
few were able to carry their coats. Nor is 
there any People more superstitious in this 
point than the Jrish, and yet some of their 
Predictions are very remarkable, especially 
at Kingsale when the Spaniards landed, 
there where the Lord Montjoy, then Lord 
Lieutenant, was shewed the ground several 
days before whereon the Great O'Neal was 
defeated by him, and this was done by an 
old Prophecy, which puntually (sic) named 
and described the Place. Towards the end 
also of the former Wars of Jredand, whilst 
Treton lay before Limerick, my Lord Broghill 
was sent with a detachment out to a place 
called Knocknaclashy to observe a Body of 
the Jrish. My Lord found several People 
got there before him on purpose to expect 
the fate of the last Battle in /reland to be 
fought on that Ground as their Prediction 
ran. And tho the Jrish forces were not 
then upon the spot, yet it so fell out that the 
Battle was fought there, the Jrish routed, 
and this the last Field conflict fought dur- 
ing these Wars. Ihave heard also some of 
the /rish tell us thither that we should not 
succeed at the first siege of Limerick, and 
they had no other reason for it but because 
one of their Prophesies said so.” 


The English occupiers of the ground 
after the battle buried only their own 
dead, unless where the presence of 
the other bodies interfered with their 
convenience, and as the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood had quitted 
their homes when the expectation of 
a battle became strong, the bodies of 
the Irish soldiers remained above 
ground till nothing but the bones 
were left. We quote an affecting 
incident from our chaplain relative to 
this sad condition of things. 

“Many dogges frequented the place long 
afterwards, and became so fierce by feeding 
upon Man's Flesh, that it became dangerous 
for any single Man to pass that way. And 
there is a true and remarkable story of a 
Greyhound (wolfhound?) belonging te an 
Trish officer. The Gentleman was killed and 
stripped in the Battle, whose Body the Dog 
remained by, night and day; and though 
he fed upon other Corps with the rest of the 
dogs, yet he would not allow them or any- 
thing else to touch that of his’ Master. 
When all the corps were consumed all the 
Dogs departed, but this used to go in the 
night to the adjacent Villages for Food, and 
presently to return to the place where his 
Masters Bones were only then left. And 
thus he continued till January following, 
when one of Col. Foulks’s Soldiers being 
quartered nigh hand, and going that way 
by chance, the Dog fearing he came to dis- 
turb his Masters Bones, flew upon the 
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Soldier, who being surprised at the sudden- 
ness of the thing unslung his piece there- 
upon his Back and killed the poor Dog.” 


Though our drama cannot conclude 
till the articles come to be signed at 
Limerick, the fight we have endea- 
voured to describe with full justice to 
both parties, may be considered the 
catastrophe or denouement of the 
piece, no engagement of its magnitude 
or so decisive in its results having 
taken place afterwards. 


FROM AUGHRIM TO LIMERICK. 


Sarsfield at the head of the cavalry 
and some infantry proceeded to Lim- 
erick after the defeat at Aughrim ; 
D’Usson conducted the main body of 
the infantry to Galway, before which 
city De Ginckel arrived on the 20th 
of the month. D’Usson had but few 
of the qualities requisite for a good 
military chief, and negotiations were 
entered on next day, the Irish eva- 
cuating the city, and the Enylish 
General allowing them to proceed to 
Limerick with the honours of war, 
and all the conveniences in his power 
to afford them. 

After Baldearg O'Donnel had much 
excited expectations of the country 
being freed through his valour and 
wisdom, he is found at this time a 
mere chief of straggling parties, a 
greater terror to the natives by their 
exactions than to the common enemy. 
He opened a correspondence with the 
English General, and like some modern 
patriots was rewarded for the an- 
noyance he had hitherto given the 
English Government by a valuable 
pension for life. 

Such was not the system acted 
on by our brave old acquaintance 
Thigue O’Regan, now a_ knight, 
and Governor of Sligo. Baldearg 
having deserted his old-fashioned and 
loyal associate, Sir Thigue found him- 
self on the 13th of September at the 
head of 600 men and provided with 
twelve days’ food, the town and part 
of the citadel in the enemy’s hands, 
and 5,000 fresh men sent against him 
by Lord Granard ready to smash his 
fortifications, or starve him into a 
sense of his condition. The little man 
of the long periwig, red cloak, and 
paar hat, had a head as well asa 

eart. He capitulated and received 
all the respect due to loyalty and 
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courage. He and his garrison were 
conducted out with honour, their 
twelve days’ provisions (their own 
residue) given them, and all conveni- 
ences supplied them for their march 
to Limerick. To honour the peppery 
old knight the same terms weve 
granted to all the little garrisons in 
that country. 

Omitting negotiations, marches, 
and petty affairs, important only to 
those concerned, we come to De 
Ginckel’s camp at Cariganless (as 
our chaplain spells the name) in his 
progress to Limerick. On August 
25, the army left that town, but the 
chaplain could not find in his heart 
to describe the march or the after 
events till he had informed his readers 
of a tradition of the place. Rev. Mr. 
Story dearly loved a bit of anything 
in the shape of romantic legend, and 
we forgive him a portion of his intense 
prejudice for sake of that amiable 
weakness: 


“But before we leave Cariganless (Ca- 
hirconlish) I know not whether it may be 
worth the Reader’s while to be informed of 
a Tradition that the People of the Neigh- 
bourhood have, concerning 2 old Castles 
that stand nigh half a mile from this 
place, and not above a stone’s cast one 
from another. They say that in former 
times two Brehons or Irish Judges lived in 
these two Castles, who happened at last to 
have some disputes about their Properties, 
and their wives tho’ they were sisters, used 
to stand upon the battlements of their own 
houses and scold at one another for several 
hours together, which at length one of them 
being weary of, she found out a trick only to 
appear and begin the Fray. Then she 
would place an Image that she had dressed 
up in her own clothes in such a position 
that her sister could not discern it from 
herself at that distance, who not sensible of 
the cheat, she used to scold on and at last 
fretted herself to Death because she could 
not be answered in her own Language. 
But I’m afraid the Women in this country 
will scarce pardon this story.” 


From this point to the conclusion 
of his continuation, our chaplain was 
too busy with the events of the siege, 
and the capitulation, to find time for 
legendary matter. 

It has puzzled us, while pleasantly 
employed with his remarks, and his 
narrativesso freshly and picturesquely 
set forth, how any one possessing 
the ability of compiling an interesting 
narrative, distinguished by thought 
and judgment, could write in such 
VOL. LXIX.—NO. CCCCX. 
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defiance to the rules of composition. 
Frequently a sentence occupies nearly 
a whole page, and yet adjoining 
phrases are set side by side with 
scarce a bond of connection—and the 
same word is frequently spelled diffe- 
rently. However the general ortho- 
graphy scarcely differs from that of the 
present day, except in a few instances. 
Soldier is very seldom souldier, the 
differences, forthe most part, are exhi- 
bited by such words as tho’, askt, 
try’d, and, of course, errors in proper 
names. 


LIMERICK'S LAST DEFENCB. 


On the 26th of August the be- 
siegersof Limerick were at their posts, 
and on the 30th the bombardment 
commenced. It was so severe and 
spread such devastation within Irish 
town that many inhabitants took 
their beds and migrated to the English 
town within the arms of the river, 
and Lords Justices and delicate ladies 
and sundry lovers of quiet set up 
their rest two miles inland in Clare. 
On the 10th of September forty yards 
of the defending wall of English town 
were reduced to rubbish, but the 
arm of the river was in the way, and 
no assault followed. 

September 15 a bridge of boats was 
laid across the Shannon towards An- 
nabeg, and a large detachment of Eng- 
lish horse and foot crossed to the right 
bank of the Shannon. These took 
up their station beyond Thomond- 
bridge, the Irish cavalry, whose place 
that was, being obliged to remove to 
Sixmilebridge. The laying of the 
bridge and the passage of the detach- 
ment were effected through the gross 
negligence or treachery of Brigadier 
Clifford, who was tried by a court- 
martial for the offence. He acknow- 
ledged the negligence, but stoutly 
denied the treason. Colonel Henry 
Luttrell proved traitor without any 
doubt, and was kept close prisoner 
till King James’s will could be ascer- 
tained. Before that time came the 
fortress was given up and Luttrell set 
at liberty. England rewarded him 
for his intentions ; and his name has 
since been a word of ill-omen in the 
mouths of the Irish peasantry. 

22nd. De Ginckel attacked the 
Irish post on the Clare side of Tho- 
mond-bridge. The three regiments of 
Kirke, Tiffin, and Lord George 
12 
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Hamilton, overpowered Colonel Lacy 
with his 700 men, and when these 
sought shelter in the city, they found 
themselves shut out by the town 
major, a Frenchman, who feared that 
the foes would enter pell-mell with the 
friends. Little quarter was given, and 
only 130 got the privilege of being 
made prisoners of war. This is one 
of these instances in which the Irish 
party suffered so fatally from the 
treachery or detestable negligence of 
some among themselves. 

The Duke of Tyrconnel died at 
the residence of D’Usson during the 
siege. 

This was the last trial of arms be- 
tween the friends of William and 
James in Ireland. Next day a truce 
was agreed on and preliminaries of 
peace commenced. With the “ Con- 
ditions of Limerick,” a dismal house- 
hold word with the peasantry of Ire- 
land from that hour to the present, 
we shall not meddle. They do 
not come within our scope, which 
merely embraces the stirring events 
of the three years’ campaign, our de- 
sign being to present these in a 
picturesque and interesting light, and 
in a spirit of genuine impartiality. 
This being our design, we have seized 
on everything that could reflect honour 
or credit on the chiefs of both parties 
or the conduct of the common soldiers. 
We have found much more rancour 
and want of humanity distinguishing 
both parties, the military chiefs ex- 
cepted, than we could wish. These 
we have softened as much as truth 
would permit. No one reading our 
sketches but will, as we hope, think 
better of the party whose principles 
he repudiates than he did before the 
perusal. Those who would not be 
sorry to see civil war raging in our 
island at this moment may perhaps 
from our picture obtain a clearer 
sense of the misery, and guilt, and 
wretchedness that follow so closely 
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on the gory footsteps of warfare, and 
pause before they conspire to change 
the rule of peace, and justice, and 
goodwill for the anarchy, and tyranny, 
and rampant wickedness sure to ap- 
pear with the uplifting of the flag of 
rebellion. 

We see no sufficient reason for the 
sympathisers with the successful party 
in the struggle to feel over vain of their 
valour and wisdom, nor for the friends 
of the defeated to cherish feelings 
of bitterness and humiliation. The 
battle of the Boyne was, perhaps, lost 
by King James’s depriving his people 
of such service as their small batteries 
of cannon would have done them, and 
of the still greater advantage of allow- 
ing Sarsfield to assist in the main 
action of the fight. The battle of 
Aughrim was lost by the mistake of 
sending the wrong ammunition to 
the old castle, and the conduct 
of St. Ruth in keeping Lord Lucan 
out of the engagement, and in igno- 
rance of his plan of the battle. All 
the wisdom, and valour, and loy- 
alty possessed by the Irish, both com- 
manders and commanded, even if six- 
fold greater, would be insufficient to 
affect or counteract the designs of 
Providence, whose pleasure it was 
that the House of Stuart should be 
superseded on the English throne by 
the House of Hanover, and that Ire- 
land should continue an integral por- 
tion of the English, rather than the 
French Empire. Let those who think 
the latter alternative preferable, re- 
flect on the character of Louis XV. 
and his Court, the atrocities of the 
First French Revolution, and the 
intolerable taxations and intolerable 
conscriptions enforced by the First 
Napoleon. We are not insensible of 
English mismanagement of our coun- 
try for a century after the fight on 
Kilcomedan ; things were bad enough, 
but they might have been much worse. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


STRANGE NEWS. 


Suppenty Mrs. Lepell, abandoned 
by her friend, saw, not far away from 
her, Mrs. Palmer and her daughter. 
They were sitting by themselves— 
apparently knew nobody, and Mrs. 
Palmer ‘had a discontented air ; she 
was looking restlessly round; but 
Miss Palmer, brilliant as she was, 
had a strangely dejected air. She 
was not thinking of Paquebot or of 
his “grandmére,” but perhaps of 
what folly there was in a foolish 
pride ; she would have given worlds 
to be at home once more. Suddenly 
she caught sight of Mrs. Lepell, whose 
eyes were on her, watching curiously 
and with a sort of triumph. In an 
instant the other had recovered her- 
self, and looking over with a recipro- 
cal haughtiness, seemed again to take 
interest in what was going on. Yet 
a sudden instinct had told her at 
that moment—a sudden light that 
was in the others eyes seemed to pro- 
claim it—that the Mrs. Lepell who 
was looking at her had something to 
do with her troubles. It came on 
like conviction. It was as though 
a challenge had passed between the 
two, and Jenny’s look seemed to say, 
“TIT know wherefore, and I am the 
reason, that he is not here.” But 
Mrs. Jenny was in good spirits this 
night, neither was she one to carry 
on petty feuds. In society, as she 
said, they brought with them no end 
of awkwardness and restraint, both 
to the parties themselves and to 
others. So she went up to both 
ladies very graciously, and even 
humbly. Mrs. Palmer knew not 
how to receive her, meaning to he 
cold and distant ; but Mrs Lepell sat 
down on a seat beside them. She 
asked after “ our friend, Mr. Severne.” 
“You see him every day, I suppose. 
Indeed he wants your sympathy, and 
all our sympathy, now. He was 
with me only yesterday, and I think 
we should all c as good and as kind 
to him as we can be, for he is sensi- 
tive now, as the world is turning 


against him ; but he told me, J think, 
you were not to be here ?” 

Mrs. Palmer, woman of the world, 
struck in, across her daughter, who in 
great confusion could not answer— 

“We have not much to do with 
Mr. Severne. We do not profess to 
be so intimate, nor would he wish 
sympathy to be intruded on him. 
We are mere acquaintances.” 

“Why, I thought,’ said Mrs. 

Jenny, opening her eyes wide, “I 
thought all sorts of things. First, 
that charming Miss Palmer here—at 
least I thought, down at Digby (ah! 
that was not a happy time for me, 
though every one else enjoyed them- 
selves !) that you told me— 
“ Never !” said Miss Palmer, with 
trembling lip; “you mistake. Mr. 
Severne and we are mere acquaint- 
ances. He has been kind to us, but 
only as an acquaintance.” 

“Who on earth is this,’ said Lord 
John, who had come up, “that you 
are so longing to cut and disclaim ?” 

“Poor Mr. Severne,” said Jenny. 
“(I suppose I may tell.) I really 
thought, Lord John—and you were 
at Digby, too—that everything had 
been delightfully settled.” 

“Not it,” said he; “ Miss P. has 
too much sense. But I know the rea- 
son—Lord John’s behind the scenes, 
eh? This night will settle some- 
body’s hash—I name no names—set- 
tle it handsomely! And I am glad 
of it. Infernal, impudent, stuck up 
fellow! turning up his nose at our 
parties+too good for him. Never 
mind, he'll be in a nice way, by and 
by, and glad to turn a mangle like 
Mantalini. Hush, children ; what, 
in the name of mischief, have they 
got an organ in here for? Why 
we're not going to strike up psalms, 
are wet And the fiddler fellow 
going to os and scrape, is he ? 
Hush, my dears, for the good music !” 


Many ladies were infinitely diverted 

at Lord John’s well-known humour, 

and looked round, with their daugh- 
12° 
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ters, to show him they were laughing. 
It was the harmonium, violin, and 
violoncello ; and the piece was softer 
than what may be considered the 
most 2% piece of music in Eu- 
rope. o where we will—to the 
concert in the great city, to the house 
where the sons and daughters play 
music—to the Kurhaus, on the Rhine, 
where the jaded gamblers turn in 
to hear a snatch of soothing music— 
the “MEDITATION” which Gounod 
dreamed out of Bach’s famous “ PRE- 
LUDE” attends us. All credit to the 
immortal master for that lump of ore, 
sorich, so fruitful, soabounding inraw 
treasures of harmony ; no Jess honour 
to the modern master, who came, 
and, like some exquisite and cunning 
Cellini, worked this rich gold in an 
exquisite shape. Never was there 
such a charming union of ripe, 
old, but unfashionable, and of new 
and modern masters, as ripe and 
fantastic, of wiry keys and sonorous 
string and rich “orgue,” of science 
for the learned, of air and tune for 
the less skilful. Hark to them now 
commencing ; the soft invitation of 
piano in a soothing pattering of notes, 
accompaniment that is yet no accom- 
paniment, with the song of the violin 
now stealing on, in long-drawn notes. 
It is religious and yet mundane ; it 
warms and grows passionate, lifts up 
its voice as with a cry, and blends as 
it began, falling off into sadness and 
weariness and resignation, drooping 
into the original placid companion- 
ship of the piano, and seems to end ; 
when with new auxiliary, rich and 
gorgeous to the ear, satisfying, it 
recommences its march again. What 
lavish embroideries ! what rich heavy 
material! We would have it swept 
before us again and again; recom- 
mence and recommence, and never 
tire. As for its appreciation with 
Lady St. Ryder’s company, it was 
considered a tedious business enough. 
Lord John put his lips together to 
make a contemptuous face, and said 
to a gentleman friend something that 
sounded like, “‘ Rot. Think of a rea- 
soning Christian,” he said later, 
“ wasting his life squeaking horse’s 
tail over something out of a cat. 
And this is the nineteenth century, 
my friend. I must go and take a 
little woman, I got here, down to 
feed, or she will be clawing me.” 
And the noble lord, who was in 
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great spirits to-night, bustled into 
the room again to find Mrs. Lepell. 
There was a little change in the 
general disposition. For into the 
place next to her had settled himself 
the ancient marquess, who was grin- 
ning and “ goggling” terribly, tiring 
his old muscles with what he con- 
sidered animation and _ vivacity. 
“ Confound his old bones,” said Lord 
John, audibly. “Come down with 
me, Mrs. L.,” he said; “have some 
of their messes and mixtures below ; 
d’ye hear me ?” 

“Egad I can’t have that, Raby,” 
said the old marquess. ‘ Just asked 
myself, and been refused. Snubbed, 
begad. So, my boy, she won’t take 
you and leave me—no, no—can’t be.” 

“Come down,” said Lord John, 
roughly, and, putting out his arm, 
“don’t mind him.” 

She was greatly embarrassed. 
“What am I todo, Lord John?’ she 
said ; “the marquess will be offended, 
and naturally. I am afraid I must 
stay.” 

“ Must you indeed,” said Lord John, 
spitefully. “Dear me. Quite be- 
sieged, I suppose. Poor little soul, 
worrited out of her life—afraid of 
setting the gentlemen by the ears— 
isn’t that good ¢” 

“T say, Pem, come with me. I 
have a whisper for you, my dear boy. 
Something in your line. I'll tell it 
you in the supper-room when we’re 
cooling our throats.” 

The old marquess went irresolutely, 
casting a look at our Jenny, who thus 
found herself deserted by both her 
noble admirers. There was a look of 
significant malice in Lord John’s eyes 
as he went off. The worst was that 
as she turned round, biting her lips, 
she saw quite close behind her the 
stout glowing Lady Digby, and Sir 
Parker, who had been dining out, and 
come late. Both had seen the whole 
little scene, and Lady Digby, tossing 
her great head-dress, which seemed 
like a hair turban, with haughty en- 
joyment. Mrs. Lepell’s face took the 
shape of what might be called sws- 
pended recognition. Butastony gaze 
met hers. Sir Parker looked away. 
He was very close to her, so she could 
not help saying, “‘ How do you do, Sir 

-arker ?” 

That baronet, moving restlessly in 
hisseat, muttered something, asit were 
to himself, then rose. Strange beha- 
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viour. There was a pause in the 
music ; so the ladies and gentlemen 
about her, idle, disengaged, wondered 
exceedingly. From the heginning 
indeed our Jenny had attracted the 
marked attention of her neighbours. 
They had not been unmindful of the 
little scene between her and the two 
lords. The ladies looked at her with 
hostility, according to their fatal 

hrase, as “a person!” They saw 

ow “forward” she was, and how 
that forwardness had been properly 
checked. Above all, they saw the 
“nice” daughter, melancholy, forlorn, 
hopeless. ‘Dressed as for a show and 
sacrifice, in whose soft sad eyes were 
thoughts far away, and thoughts of 
wonder and consternation and be- 
wilderment, at what her companion 
and her was busy with. She could 
understand nothing of the acquaint- 
ances, the familiar easy terms with 
which these gentlemen came to them. 
She was seared and helpless. 

Mrs. Lepell seemed to know what 
was in the minds of all about her, and 
looked from one to the other as if in 
defiance. Her cheeks looked bril- 
liant ; no one came to her. She was 
abandoned. 

“Come away, do come away,” 
whispered the young girl. ‘ Papa 
will be waiting, and lying awake. 
Let us leave this dreadful place.” 

“Presently, presently, dear,” said 
Mrs. Lepell, sweetly ; “as soon as we 
can get away quietly. We can’t be 
rude, dear. You are not enjoying 
yourself. Why, it is for your sake we 
came, dear.” The ladies who thought 
her “a person” were looking at each 
other. “Of course, if you wish it.” 

At this moment she heard the name 
“Severne” repeated hastily beside 
her. A handsome — heavily-built 
“French officer”-looking young man, 
well dressed, was talking to his fr*_nd, 
the same who had criticized Paque- 
bot’s sad song. 

“T tell you it’s true,” he said. “I 
was coming out of the club, and saw 
the thing done. Don’t tell it though. 
Poor devil, it’s enough for him.” 

“ And wherein did they take him 

- 


“Usual place—Levy’s, Cursitor- 
street. I heard that much, though I 
kept back in the dark. Poor devil. 
He thinks no one sawitatall. I pity 
him. He’s made an awful mess of 
it, but may give in now.” 
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Mrs. Lepell understood all in a 
second. She sat listening to the 
music, which had begun again, with 
her clear brow working. Was she 
maturing a plan? She had it ma- 
tured in a few seconds, and rose up 
hastily. 

“Come, dear,” she said. “ We may 
go now, or begin to go.” 

She got out of the embarrassment 
of the blocked-up chairs, and made her 
way to the door. Almost at the en- 
trance she saw Sir Parker talking 
stiffly to another gentleman, some- 
thing in which the words “ our office” 
came very often. The gentleman was 
asking reverentially about “Digby,” 
and “the improvements I hear you 
mean.” But Sir Parker would sooner 
have stayed on the subject of the 
“ office,” to which he looked back 
wistfully. He heard a soft voice close 
beside him and started. 

“Sir Parker,” it said, “I want to 
speak to you very particularly, if you 
could spare me a moment.” 

“About what, ma’am?” said he 
restlessly. “ Really I don’t under- 
stand all this—why do you er-persist 
in this er-way ?” 

“It is something very particular,” 
said she, earnestly. ‘ You must give 
me an audience—an official interview, 
“ee would do at your office.” 

his touch softened Sir Parker in 
spite of himself. 

“Well, ma’am,” he said, droppin 
on a sofa, “that’s all very well; suc 
things are settled in the regular way, 
by appointment, and a regular hour. 
But what is this?” 

In a moment she was sitting beside 
him, telling him her story. There was 
a curious look of mischief in her eyes. 

“T know you will not do it for me,” 
she said, as if pleased at the thought. 
“ At least as a favour.” 

“A favour!” he said. “O we can 
entertain nothing of er-that sort.” 

“ Not fora relation ?” she said, look- 
ing at him steadily, and still enjoying 
the situation—“ for a very near rela- 
tion—for one whom you have been 
the cause, the innocent cause, of course, 
of depriving of his chances in life. I 
mean that poor ill-treated Mr. 
Severne.” 

“T think this is very er-improper,” 
said he, colouring. He could not get 
up or leave the place as he wished to 
do, for there had come a dense crowd 
in front—wedged up—and impassable, 
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Mrs. Lepell smiled at his ludicrous 
but impotent effort. 

“Surely, Sir Parker, you are a hu- 
mane gentleman, and [ am told a 
kindly one, that would do all that is 
proper and correct. Just one mo- 
ment. What if this poor fellow was 
in sore distress at this moment, beset 
by duns—bailiffs, even—surely,for the 
credit of the house of Digby, of which 
you are now the head, you would, out 
of your abundance——” 

“ Tndeed I would do nothing of the 
kind—nothing whatsoever of the 
kind. No mistake aboutit. Discre- 
dit indeed! What discredit is there 
about him to affect me? How, in- 
deed? Worthier fellows have been 
seized on by bailiffs. As he has made 
his bed, so he must lie in it.” 

“You are not serious, my dear Sir 
Parker,” she went on with the same 
almost bantering tone. ‘“ Why, look 
here. Listen to a little secret I have 
heard actually since I came into the 
room, Sir Parker, that such is the 
case, actually and truly, at this 
moment. Is it not dreadful, Sir 
Parker? I was only speaking in 


parables, just to break it to you. But 
really there is not a moment now to 


be lost. Those dreadful beings whose 
touch is contamination, have touched 
him ; there is no doubt of it.” 

* And who does doubt it, ma’am ? 
What is it to me, or a hundred stories 
like it? I don’t care tuppence. If I 
was to be relieving all the dissolute 
spendrifts of the country, a nice time 
I should have of it.” 

“But your relative—have you no 
heart, Sir Parker ?” 

“He's no relative. I repudiate 
him altogether, wipe him out in toto, 
certainly since this business. There’s 
the lady looking. Really the crush 
here—and altogether-er, Mrs. Lepell, 
I must request-er that this will-er 
altogether cease. As for you, ma’am— 

“Wait a moment yet, then,” said 
she, in quite an altered tone. “TI 
have not finished yet, something more 
to tell you. You have managed 
cleverly on the whole, Sir Parker. 
You should have made me a friend 
from the beginning. An official like 

ou, with eyes, would have conciliated, 
i might know more than you think. 
Instead, I have had to put up with a 
series of insults from you and your 
lady.” 

Astonishment struck him speech- 
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less. He sat with his hands resting 
on the sofa, as he had begun to rise, 
but without rising. 

“T know more than you think, 
plenty, too much ; yet I might have 
given you a chance ; I might indeed, 
now I shall not. It is too late. Bend 
down close, sir, unless you wish me 
to tell it aloud to the whole room.” 

During this startling communica- 
tion, there were people who noticed 
the two faces. That of Mrs. Lepell, 
indignant, flashing, angry, and de- 
nouncing ; that of the Baronet, pale, 
confounded, aghast, and shrinking, 
An old man about town said, “ Egad 
some one should call my Lady Digby, 
he’s getting a dressing.” Sir Parker 
knew by a sort of instinct what all 
this was pointing to. It had often 
hung before him ; he had often sus- 
pected, and dreaded and wondered 
and searched too; quite under a spell 
of terror. He did as he was bid, and 
stooped down his head. Whatshe whis- 
pered was what he had anticipated. 

“T know what you will think,” she 
went on, “and what you will say, . 
that this is a trick, an invention ; 
wait only till to-morrow morning, and 
you will, I give you my solemn word 
—oath, if youlike—it is true. Butif 
you would purchase any indulgence, 
you will do what I wish to-night.” 

Lady Digby had by this time made 
her way to him, whom in courtesy 
we might call “her Lord.” She was 
amazed at seeing him, rising up, to 
offer his arm to her enemy. She could 
hardly say, “ Where are you going? 
What do you mean ?” 

“Tell her you'll be up in a mo- 
ment,” whispered his companion. 
But he could not whisper anything, 
but looked at his wife stupidly and 
helplessly. 

The next day the old man about 
town sent abroad everywhere that 
“Parker-Digby had broken out. Reg- 
lar batt’l royle last night at a house, 
saw it myself, and then—would you 
believe it ? they went down stairs to- 
gether.” It was merely a gentleman 
seeing a lady to her carriage, and the 
servants at the door assumed it was 
Mr. and Mrs. “ Chose” going home, 
But the old man about town was 
watching as well as his old eyes 
would help him, and he saw what 
was to him, “nuts, cakes and all— 
everything.” “’Gad, sir, she drove 
away with him!” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


AN ANGEL VISITOR, 


SEVERNE, when he had hurried from 
the sight that had affected him so 
much, with hasty strides and com- 
pressed lips—vowing, too, that all 
was over for ever—hardly knew whi- 
ther he should go. It seemed to him 
that all was indeed finally determined 
that night : that life itself had been 
exhausted, and that there was no- 
thing left in it worth struggling for. 
Indeed it must be said that for a week 
or so the fine platitudes on which he 
used to lecture to his mother (“ we 
must look our difficulties in the face ;” 
“put our shoulder to the wheel,” &c.), 
had become to lose their spell. The 
wheel, as it almost always proves, was 
too large and heavy, or the shoulder 
tuo weak. In fact, one day it had 
begun to flash on him that it was 
absolutely hopeless to think of sur- 
mounting his difficulties. He was 
growing overwhelmed ; his face was 
getting sharp and worn ; he was pet- 
tish and fretful. Still he put off, as 
it were, final conviction until this 
night. Nowall was over. Long was 
he to recollect this night. He did 
not know where he was going to, or 
care. He kept in the streets talking 
a good deal to himself, and repeating 
the word “ingratitude” with infinite 
scorn. “ But I am glad it has 
occurred,” he said almost as often ; 
“very glad.” He passed a theatre— 
a sort of cave of light, as it seemed— 
with every one pouring in. A great 
screen was reposing against the door, 
on which were in gigantic letters— 
“THE GREAT LOCK.OUT!! 
1st Tableau— 
THE HAPPY HOME! 
2nd Tableau— 
THE TEMPTER ! 
8rd—THE BURNING OF THE 
FACTORY!!! 
Witnessed by nightly thousands, and admit- 
ted by the universal Press to be the most 
stupendous and startling piece of sensation 
ever put on a real stage !” 


Severne read this very often, and 
smiled grimly as he read. He often 
quoted it afterwards in his scornful 
way. “ Nightly thousands,” he said ; 
“such a comic expression—and ‘ Ever 
witnessed on a real stage.’ Every 


stage is real, you know.” He went 
in ; but found it was a dreary, drag- 
ging thing. The writers, or construc- 
tors, indemnified themselves for their 
two “‘ sensation” scenes, by long and 
weary dialogues between very ordi- 
wy and uninteresting working men 
and working women. He sat only a 
short time, as, he said afterwards, 
it was filling him with lowness every 
moment. Had he waited for what 
had delighted the nightly thousands 
—namely, the burning of the factory, 
“it would have driven me to suicide.” 
“Won't you wait, sir?” the astonished 
box-keeper said, “ the fire is going to 
begin.” He could have half wished 
at that moment that they were all 
consumed in their own sham flames. 
He passed his club, and went in. 
“T suppose they'll begin their horse 
play here,” he said to himself. “If 
they do, by ——, Ill not stand it. 
They'll find I am not to be played 
tricks with ; and if that low jiber, 
Callwell, dares to try anytlfing with 
me—— 


He stalked moodily into the rooms, 


He roamed about uneasily. A stray 
“man,” buried in his deep arm chair, 
with a newspaper held over his head, 
looked up at him, and noted his wild 
eyes. He passed on, snatched up a 
paper himself, flung it down, then 
strayed into the smoking-room ; and 
there he saw “ Callwell,” sitting with 
friends, enjoying his cigar, and in 
very high spirits, and surrounded by 
what Severne would have called “his 
toadies.” 

“ Hallo,” called out this gentleman, 
in delight, and taking his cigar out, 
“why here’s our friend Severne. 
Come in ; sit down, my melanchol 
boy, and have a cigar !—do! t 
mean, of course, ring, and order your- 
self one.” 

Restraining himself, the other tried 
to answer calmly : “I am not inclined 
to smoke,” he said. 

“Won't you sit down, itself; let 
us see you. Why we're all pining for 
you, my dear boy.” 

Severne took no notice of this re- 
mark, but quite calmly walked over to 
the fire. 

“Our friend’s in love, I suspect,” 
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said the other, nodding to his friends, 
and laying himself out for a regular 
feast of badgering. “She hasn’t 
written, or has gone at another fellow. 
By the way, Severne, she may be at 
that party at Lady Roughrider’s— 
what’s this her name is!—where 
Monkhouse and the others went off to. 
By Jove, Dick, if I saw my Susan 
from the bottom of the stairs going in 
that way, and couldn’t get up to her 
to punch the other feller’s head, I 
declare I'd be very exasperated. 
Make your mind up, my boy, they’re 
at it this moment, depend on it, tooth 
and nail.” 

This, taken as “ raillery” was very 
oor and contemptible. But Severne 
eard “the fools chuckling.” 

“T must request, Mr. Callwell,” he 
said, with a trembling voice, “ that 
you will not make free with me or 
my concerns, I am not in the humour 
forit ; and you have no such acquaint- 
ance with me as to warrant it. I 
warn you now, drop this line at least 
towards me.” 

There was something menacing in 
Severne’s manner (“ Egad the feller 
looked as mad asa hatter. I saw his 
wits were upset by his creditors, so I 
drew off in time, poor devil,” said the 
jester, telling the story later). No 
one answered him, and Mr. Callwell 
rather upset, kept staring at him 
with his pipe in his hand. Severne 
stalked from the room glaring defi- 
ance at them all, and looking as 
though he were saying, “I am ready to 
quarrel with any one of you—any one!” 

He was a little pleased. “I can 
keep those buffoons in order.” Alas 
he did not know what was waiting 
for him. It was then that Hamilton 
and a friend, the two young “ swells” 
who were going on to Lady St. 
Ryder's party, following him close, 
saw him go down the steps vacantly, 
and almost fall into the arms of two 
rough-coated men. There was some- 
thing in the cut of the clothes of 
these men that made the young men 
pause and watch, and utter a mut- 
tered “ By Jove!” They saw Severne 
start back with a sort of cry, anda 
“How dare you?” Then saw him 
give an agonized and hurried glance 
round to see if any one was looking. 

“T wish we had thought of turn- 
ing away,” said Hamilton, who, how- 
ever, was too proud of the adventure 
not to tell it everywhere, and tell it 
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minutely, “for the poor fellow’'s face 
looked so hurt when he saw that we 
saw.’ 

The worst had indeed come. He 
might cover up his head with his 
robe decently, and sink down pierced 
with wounds. This was his last stab. 
He could have battled against every- 
thing except this unclean touch. 

Stupified and weary, almost as a 
matter of form, he wrote as was sug- 
gested tohim. “You should have 
some friend somewhere. That's al- 
ways the way you know.” Severne 
thought of Selby and wrote. But 
Selby was out away at merry balls 
seeing life. He would not be home 
for hours, and on principle would not 
look at a letter until about noon in 
the morning, even “to save the life 
of a dying creditor.” The messenger 
came back. Severne had forgotten 
the message, and listened dulled and 
stupid. Suddenly he asked, vacantly, 
what he had not thought of doing 
before, the amount and the name of 
the creditor. It was for five hundred 
pounds—a judgment on a bond. He 
knew now. He was not in the least 
surprised. Then came the thought of 
the two men in their ball dresses, Ha- 
milton and Halliday. That idea went 
into his breast like a dagger, and 
gave him as sharp a sting of agony. 
He groaned, and hid his face in his 
hands. “They will spread it every- 
where. People will on me as if I 
had the plague.” He shrank from 


himself. She, his mother, must know 
it too. It would kill that gentle 
woman. Long after he thought of 


this terrible night, and wondered 
almost that his hair “had not turned 
grey.” But a young man has to bear 
much more than he can dream of 
before that prodigy can be accom- 
plished. 

It was past one o’clock when he 
lifted his face from his hands to re- 
ply to a discontented servant of the 
—, who half sleepy came to tell 

im that there were some friends had 
come to him at last. Severne asked 
wearily and indifferently who they 
were, and was told it was a lady and 
a gentleman. Thatindeed made him 
start. His poor mother had heard ; 
but to come to that degraded pest- 
house-——. He started up! 

“Where is she ?” he cried, a little 
wildly. “Let her not come in here, 
This is no placee——” 
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There was the rustle of a dress— 
a lady fluttered in and came up to 
him. It was not his mother’s step. 
He rubbed his eyes. It seemed a 
dream. Long after when he thought 
of this night, and it seemed as though 
some heavenly vision had come down 
to break through the dark dusty 
walls, bringing light and happiness. 
He could almost have sunk be- 
fore her ; the surprise and bewilder- 
ment took away his breath. The 
brightest, kindliest eyes beamed on 
him. Indeed it appeared something 
supernatural. For she was in her 
evening dress, her “low neck,” flowers, 
and jewels. The servants stood open- 
mouthed. Though they were accus- 
tomed to all sorts of strange visions 
there. 

“T have come at once,”’ she said. 
“Oh, how I felt foryou! It is cruel 
and miserable. But I came at once 
to tell you that you are free.” 

“ Free !” he said ; “and you—oh, I 
recollect. It was you who wished to 
help me before. How kind—how 
noble! Why you are some angel! 
What does it all mean?” He could 
indeed hardly collect his ideas. 

“Sit down,” she said. ‘“ Listen to 
me. Dear Mr. Severne, what indeed 
can you think of me, coming in this 
way? Only that I have an interest in 
you, which” — 

“Which others,” he said, passion- 
ately, “ have not. How shall I ever 
repay you, Mrs. Lepell? I who have 
been such a dull insensible fool, as 
not to have seen before this, or ac- 
knowledged, how good you have been 
to me.” 

“© you have other friends,” she 
said, hastily, “ who would do as much. 
That brilliant girl whom I left be- 
hind ”»—— 

“Ves, at the party; I know. I 
suppose she heard—they all heard, 
of course ?” and he waited anxiously 
for an answer. 

Mrs. Lepell looked on the ground. 

“What could she do?’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘They are poor, and of course 
must make their way in the world. 
She was the centre of admiration.” 

“But did she know?” asked 
Severne. 

Again Mrs. Lepell looked down. 

“She must have known, for °—— 

“ They all knew it, I understand,” 
he said. “Never mind; we have 
done with the past.” 
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“Yes,” said Jenny, almost with 
inspiration. “We have done with the 
past. That is what I have come to 
tell you. Oh, you know not what good 
news I bring! Oh, Mr. Severne, can 
you bear it? Oh, swch good news, 
and, oh, happy I that brings it !” 

“Why, what is this?” he said, 
bewildered, ‘“‘what is coming now? 
I am prepared for anything to-night.” 

“Then listen: I can only hurry 
over it. But I only knew it myself 
this night; oh, and such retribution ! 
There is indeed a Providence !” and 
the generous lady’s eyes wandered up 
to the dirty ceiling of the room. 
“ Digby, the dear place that caused 
you such suffering—that you thought 
was lost to youforever. Digby”—— 

“What ?” said he, with gleaming 
eyes, “mine! Go on—quick !” 

“Yes, yours,” said she, exulting ; 
“and, I must say it, all through me. 
That sweetens thethought. Sir John 
was true after all, and I knew he 
was ; I always said so.” 

“ But the proofs,” said Severne ; 
“the proofs, dearestJenny?” (Neither 
were shocked at this familiarity.) 

“A will,” she went on, hurrying 
her words—“ another will, made long 
before, and not destroyed : preserved 
almost miraculously. I knew it 
though, and said it. That dreadful 
night, when I was sitting with him—- 
and I sat for hours—and he talked so 
passionately, I tried all I could to 
soothe him ; for heliked me, J think. 
And when he rose to go to his room, 
he said almost as much as that he 
would wait, and had been a little 
hasty in destroying his will. He 
did indeed—before Heaven, he did ! 
And then I was convinced he had 
gone to write another.” 

“ Well ?” said Severne, breathless ; 
“and ”—— 

“You remember that old book, 
with which you used to be so merry, 
and which he used to bring down 
and talk about—the Bishop’s book, 
‘The Short Way ; and which you 
hinted, I think, that I rather affected 
to like ¢” 

“Oh, forgive me, forgive !” he said, 
hastily, seizing her hand; “but I 
have so much to ask you to for- 
give.” 

“We have done with the past, 
recollect,” she went on. “ Now 
listen to one of the most mysterious 
chances. “ Who will deny there isa 
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Providence after this! A few days 
ago, that book was sent to me, done 
up in paper, as a legacy of Sir John’s 
regard for me. I believe, and it is 
no uncharity to say so, that that was 
done out of contempt, and to wound 
me: for, as you know, the book is 
intrinsically worth but a few pence.” 

“The unmanly rascal!” said Severne; 
“but all is of a piece—his work to- 
night and all.” 

Jenny started genuinely, ‘“ What, 
he has done this!” Again her eyes 
went up to heaven. “Who will 
deny,” she said again, “that there is 
a Providence?” That book lay by me 
for some days. To-night, as I was 
dressing, I began to think of that 

oor, good Sir John—for this very dress 

wore at Digby—and my eyes fell on 
this book ; and [ took it up, and turned 
over the leaves, A sheet of notepaper, 
very old and yellow, fluttered out. 
It was an old will, made, I suppose, 
when you were a child—regularly 
made, signed, sealed—two witnesses, as 
T could see for myself—leaving Digby 
to his “ dear little boy,” as you were 
then, I made sure of meeting you at 
this party, or I should have sent to 
you without a moment's delay. Here 
it is, and I cannot tell how supremely 
happy I am that I should have been 
the means of bringing such joyful 
news.” 


Severne could only murmur, “What 


can I do? Show me some way ? 
From this night make me your slave 
—anything you wish ; 0! if indeed 
you were free, then would be a 
way” —— 

* Hush,” said Jenny, looking round ; 
“we must not even whisper that! 
All that is too late. Besides, you 
never—liked me from the beginning ; 
but even for the gratitude "—— 

“Gratitude! no,” he said ; “athou- 
sand times, no! Never liked you! 
I always did. I always felt myself 
drawn towards you ; butitwas my own 
wretched vanity that made me struggle 
against it. I was too proud to let it 
be seen. I admired your grace, your 
wit, your surpassing powers of mind. 
You talk of a Providence. Yes, yes, 
thereis one indeed. It wasa providen- 
tial instinct that sent you to our 
house. Fool that I was, I could see 
nothing of these things. You were 
raised up to be my preserver—my 
salvation. It would be a poor return 
to say that my life was henceforward 
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at your service. I could show my 
love and gratitude in the way I could 
wish—that is, by making you a 
sharer in the blessings you have 
brought to me. But I solemnly de- 
clare, as I stand here—for I see you 
do not believe me—that if you were 
free, that would be the least return I 
could make, to offer you myself and 
all that I have.” 

“Oh, what goodness !’ 
with heightened colour. “I under- 
stand all this; we understand it, 
though others might not. It makes 
me, oh, so happy to know this! A 
load has been taken away from my 
heart. But nowthat you have told me 
this, we will let it go into the past, 
and not think of it again. What is 
impossible, is impossible! It is 
enough for me to know that I have 
your regard ; and, indeed,” she added, 
with falling voice and swimming 
eyes, “what you have told me has 
made me very happy. I havea friend 
at least, which I want.” 

“A friend {—a slave !” he said pas- 
sionately. “One that will be proud 
to be so—that longs for the oppor- 
tunity.” 

He seemed as if he could have 
sank down before her. “Hush !” 
she said, “ we must not think of this 
ever again. I have my little trials 
to go back to—my duties to perform. 
To-night will always seem like a 
sweet, soft dream, which I may dream 
again now and then; but when 
awake? No, it must all go into the 
past, and be forgotten.” 

He was going to answer eagerly, 
when the door opened softly, and a 
worn, wistful face looked in. 

Severne started back. The other 
came upto him with an imploring 
look. 

“Tt was a mistake, indeed it was. 
I knew nothing of it. The solici- 
tor” —— 

“* Leave this,” said Severne, sternly. 
“ Knew nothing of it? What, when 
I came to you the other day, and 
alone, I abjectly implored of you” —— 

“Tt was not my fault; indeed no,” 
said the other, trying to catch his 
hand. 

“You referred me to your solici- 
tor; you could do nothing. Now, I 
refer you to mine. Ill show you no 
mercy.” 

“ What!” said Sir Parker, his dried 
face contracting up until it seemed 


, 


said she, 
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about to crackle almost, “has this 
woman been telling you her idle 
story. Do you suppose any man in 
his senses would accept such a tyans- 

arent trick. It’s too good. Ive 

een inquiring and looking about 
this woman. I have heard some 
things.” 

= Tt him talk,” said Jenny, softly. 
“T am accustomed to this. ii is the 
regular cry. It is natural he should 
speak so, But here, heveis the paper. 
Show it to him, Severne; he will 
know the writing.” 

“Tt is false—a forgery !” said Sir 
Parker, frantically; ‘‘a clever forgery! 
What judge or jury will believe you. 
Turn me out, the heir-at-law! Iam 
in possession! And if it is, it is a 
sham. What is to become of me,” 
added the unhappy baronet, dis- 
tractedly, on whom the conviction of 
truth was growing, “afterall? Why 
they have made me give up my 
place. I shall be thrown on the 
world to starve. But it’s an impos- 
ture, and I'll prove it so.” 

In this way the unfortunate gen- 
tleman almost raved on, and at 
* last withdrew ; then the pair were 
left together again. 

“T can hardly believe,” said Severne, 
“but that I will not awake in a 
moment and find all a dream.” 

“ Yes,” said she, “it has been a 
very happy night ;” then sighed. 
“ Now I must go home, I know what 
waits me there, and what will be 
thought of all this.” 

He was allowed to go. Sir Parker 
had done all that—a wild and des- 
perate appeal to compassion. Not 
more than three-quarters of an hour 
had gonesinceshe had left the Ryders’. 
They drove there. There were plenty 
arriving and going away. The heavy 
chariots were rocking, and swinging, 
and “banging.” She got in un- 
noticed. She might be going awa 
or coming ; it did not matter. Al- 
most the first she met was the worn 
and shrunk Sir Parker, who had 
come back, not daring to desert his 
“lady,” and thinking it perhaps the 
safest spot to meet her. Mrs. Lepell 
swept byhim. Upstairs she saw her 
charge, anxiously and wistfully wait- 
ing. She tripped up lightly, for the 
party was thinning fast. She was just 
-in time. Yet there was a glow and 
brilliancy in her cheeks indescribable, 
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No wonder, for such an exciting 
night. 

‘Oh,” said the young girl, “ where 
have you been; and poor papa, what 
will become of him %” 

“ Absurd,” said her mamma; “don’t 
talk so childishly. He has been in 
his bed hours.” 

Wicked and malicious eyes were 
glaring at her—Lord John’s—fresh 
and hot from the supper-room. 

“* What prank is this, I beg? Nice 


proper work for a person of your 
condition.” 

“* Nonsense, Lord John,” she said, 
smiling; she was indeed in spirits. 
“Will you take us down, and get us 
our things, it is high time for us to 


“What work this is,” said he, a 
little husky and loud also, “and 
what cool airs! Take me down! 
What d’ye mean? Where have you 
been, I say? D’ye hear me—I’m 
serious ?” 

“T am not going to tell you my 
secrets, Lord John ; come, dear.” 

“But I will have an answer, my 
good madam,” he said, putting him- 
self before her, and taking hold of the 
banister, “ and I’ve a right. Don’t 
you know how it is you are amon 
these people, or how the devil you’ 
get here only for me? I tell you you 
quite mistake the thing altogether, 
and _ place too. I’m answerable 
for the people I bring into this house, 
and that they behave like the other 
decent ladies here, and not be going 
with men in cabs in the public streets. 
I vow it’s an insult to my sister and 
her company, and I resent it.” 

“Lord John, you quite forget. Let 
us go down, please.’ 

“Oh, mamma, let us go home,” 

He relaxed his arm sulkily, and 
followed them, his wicked eyes glar- 
ing maliciously. He came after them 
into the cloak-room. 

“What infernal work itis! What 
airs! See us down! I did see 

ou down. I suppose you think 
am a man that you give that 
sort of thing to—make me a handle 
to get on by. No woman has tried 
that game with me that I hayven’t 
settled—yes, and made her rue it too, 
What work it is! Infernal!” 

Only the servants could hear this 
extraordinary burst. But they were 
accustomed to it on his lordship’s 
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part, and did not mind. But ladies 
and gentlemen were coming in now. 

She stooped over, and half whis- 
pered him— 

“You mustn’t speak in that way 
now, Lord John. I can’t have it. 
It’s not proper or gentlemanly. An- 
other time pet d be angry. But 
to-night, Lord John, I am in such 
spirits.” 

“@Gentlemanly! Much you know, 
indeed. Nice work this is. You 
quite forget ma’am who got you 
here ;’ and Lady Archer looked 
round amazed. 

Mrs. Lepell said, firmly, “ Lord 


CHAPTER 


Bot this wonderful night was not to 
end as yet. All the way home in the 
carriage, the young girl, strangely ex- 
cited, poured out a half-frantic stream 
of reproaches. 

“You will kill him—my poor a 
He is ill, too, and excited. What 
does all this mean? Why do youdo 
this, or are you doing it on purpose ? 
I am sure there is some plan in this, 
and I cannot see my poor, poor ruined 
father destroyed in this way before 
my eyes.” 

It was dark in the carriage, so the 
two could not see each other’s faces. 
Mrs. Lepell made no reply. They 
got home. There were lights in the 
windows. At the top of the stairs 
the tall thin figure was standing, 
looking out with eyes strained, and a 
curiously wild look. 

“You've come back at last,” he said. 

His daughter ran to him. 

“You should not be up, dearest,” 
she said. “ This is folly and madness, 


” 


“And death, you should say. I 
wish to heaven it was, only that it 
would be the most welcome thing for 
some who are wishing and longing for 
it ; but I shall disappoint them.” 

he candle was shaking in his 
hand, and he was trembling from 
head to foot. It was a dramatic 


scene :—time, gone two; the street 
and house silent with the silence of 
advanced night, only the woman- 
servant, Patty, listening fearfully in 
the darkness at the bottom of the stair, 
as the shrill voice broke out fiercely 
and denounced the neglectful wife. 
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John, I am afraid you forget your- 
self sometimes. But we won’t fight 
to-night, I am determined. I declare, 
a friend’s face! Mr. Selby, will you 
take us out? And I have something 
to tell you.” 

Selby sprang to her with alacrity. 
“ T have been searching for you every- 
where. What is this I hear ?” 

She took his arm and went out. 
Lord John looked after her with ma- 
lignant eyes, that were rather inflam- 
ed by the lamps and sitting up, and 
perhaps by something in the supper- 
room. 


XXXV. 
~ 

“What have I done now?” re- 
monstrated the soft voice ; “ been at 
a party with your daughter,” she 
said this abstractedly ; yet she was 
wondering could he have heard any- 
thing. et her head was still so 
full of the sweet bewilderment of 
the adventureshe had passed through, 
that she was really inattentive to 
what was going on now. 

“ Look, look at her,” he went on, 
denouncing her with trembling fin- 
gers ; “she does not care. She can 
wait patiently—bide her time, she 
thinks.” 

“What have we done?’ said she 
again. 

“Ah, you think you can impose 
on me with that soft innocence. I 
know all you have been about to- 
night. Ata party! Driving about 
the town with men, visiting strange 


houses. Is that Pee ” 
“What have I been doing?” she 
asks. 


“T know, and I shall know more. 
I have friends left who will protect 
and aid me and watch for me, helpless 
as I am; God help me. But what 
should I expect, or what do I deserve, 
for I have brought it all on myself, 
and I cannot suffer too much.” 

He hung down his head on his 
breast. His daughter clung to him 
close, and tried to fondle him into 
hope and comfort. 

suddenly he started; his quick 
nérvous hearing had heard some- 
thing. She started too. The hall- 
door bell had rung. The night had 
been so full of strange incident, that 
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she had an instinct that all was not 
done as yet. He saw this in her 
face as she turned hastily to go down. 
She heard his voice, querulous and 
almost frantic, behind her. She was 
quite indifferent now. Greater things 
were absorbing her. “She said— 
“Patty, go down, I'll open the 
door myself.” She did so softly, and 
was disappointed. It was not he 
whom she had expected. A letter 
was handed to her, and the messenger 
went away. She went up to her 
room, passing the others without a 
word. She opened it, and knew the 
writing to be Severne’s ; it ran :— 
“Two o’clock. 
“At home I found the enclosed 
telegram. You will see that I have 
to go. But I shall be back soon, for 
I shall never forget what has hap- 
pened to night—never. Good-by 
for a short time.” 
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“What does this mean?’ she 
thought, with a pang of apprehension. 
She read the telegram ; it ran :— 


“ Marseilles. 
“From W. Thomas, Marseilles, to 
H. Severne, London. 
“Come off at once, Mr. Algernon 
has died of cholera. His wife is ill. 
My Lord wishes to see you.” 


She read this, but could not under- 
stand. Who was Mr. Algernon ? “My 
Lord” she understood. Who was 
““W. Thomas.” She ran to her little 
shelf, got down her book of heraldry, 
and read. Ah, now it was all clear, 
“Algernon” wasthe heir to the Severne 
title. Algernon’s wife was ill too, and 
Severne, her hero of that night, then 
came in. Then did her eyes sparkle, 
and she actually fluttered the paper 
in exultation in the air. It was in- 
deed a wonderful night. 


THE ORGAN. 


Her hands strayed over the organ notes, 
And there rose such music, sweetly grand, 

That as I listened I sighed and thought, 
The notes are touched by an angel’s hand. 


The sunlight stole through the diamond panes 
And fell on her golden rippling hair, 

And as I gazed, I proudly thought, 
A crown of glory is resting there. 


Through the open window, a murmur came 
Of summer breezes, sweet and clear— 

And as I heard, I sadly thought, 
Tis an angel’s wings that are rustling near. 


I stood by her side in the golden light, 
My hand on hers I laid— 

“Oh, love, I would always see you thus,” 
With faltering lips, I said. 


I stand in that lonely room once more, 
But the golden light is fled, 

And the hand that had strayed o’er the organ notes 
Is motionless and dead. 


And I think of that evening long ago, 
When our love had just begun, 

As I saw her sitting by my side 
In the light of a dying sun. 


And I turn away from that darkened room, 
With my two hands locked in prayer, 
That as I had seen her long ago, 
So I might see her there. 


So I might hear that angel’s song, 
And look in her changeless eyes, 
When the light of a never dying sun 


Shall shine on Paradise. U. L.A. 
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WEST HIGHLAND FOLK LORE. 


THE man of projects as well as the 
mere man of business looks exclusively 
to the profitable employment of the 
present day, the anticipated success 
of some scheme in hand, or an en- 
viable position among his fellows 
being the be-all and the end-all of 
his aspirations. He looks with con- 
tempt on the occupation of his 
neighbour, whose darling wish is to 
become intimate with the early his- 
tory of his country, the usages, dress, 
and language of its ancient inhabit- 
ants, and such literature as they 
possessed. Little sympathy he feels 
in the regret of the latter for the 
abandonment of the old customs, or 
the disuse of the ancient language, 
or the loss of the oral traditions and 
legends which were preserved in it. 
John Robson, inventor of the “ Go- 
rilla honey soap,” and perfumer to 
the King of Dahomey, sees in the 
morning paper that the Gaelic 
language spoken through the greater 
part of Europe at some past period, 
will probably cease to be understood 
even in the western parts of Ireland 
and Scotland in a few years, and 
wishes the dreaded event consum- 
mated to-morrow. His world-famous 
“articles” would in that happy event 
become known to the wild Irish and 
the equally wild Highlanders. He 
sees in the “ Evening Post-boy,” that 
the custom of telling stories round 
farmers’ and peasants’ hearths has 
died out to a great degree, and this 
welcome news draws a sigh of relief 
from his breast. The country folk 
will become as good customers as the 
town and city tradesmen and petty 
shopkeepers to his brother, G. W. R. 
§. F. Robson, author and publisher 
of the “ Mysteries of Shore-ditch,” 
the “Base Lord and the Generous 
Garotter,’ “Anonyma the Unmen- 
tionable,” &c., &c. 

It would require some trouble to 
persuade us that the Messrs. Rob- 
son revered the memory of their 
grandfathers and grandmothers. Self 
gratification and self aggrandizement 


seem the moving spring of all their 
thoughts and all their actions. On 
the other hand when we find a scholar 
with his thoughts earnestly, lovingly, 
and reverently, employed on the 
condition, the usages, the language, 
and the history of his own and his 
fellow countrymen’s forefathers, we 
at once establish him as one who 
could not in the nature of things be 
otherwise than a good citizen and a 
dutiful son. 

This, our favourite, when he sees 
symptoms of the ancient speech of 
his country falling into oblivion, will 
exert himself to preserve it in gram- 
mars and dictionaries, and tracts on 
various subjects in a condition acces- 
sible to all future scholars. He will 
make every effort, and endure every 
species of fatigue to collect the 
purine traditions and legends, and 
y means of printer’s types, to preserve 
them from oblivion. His proceedings 
are similar in kind to those of a 
reverent child or grandchild who 
piously collects the bones of some an- 
cestor, and reverently commits them 
to the guardianship of a mausoleum. 

To the collector of the West 
Highland Legends,* J. F. Campbell 
Duine Vasal of the Chlann Diarmaid, 
we only accord this praise in part, 
for we find him on his own showing, 
touring among Russian peasants 
in their forests, Greeks wearing em- 
broidered skull-caps, and little Lapps 
of stunted figure, somewhere near the 
North Cape. Perhaps the trouble 
he has taken in his perquisitions 
among the West Highlands and the 
Hebrides, was in part owing to a 
restless love of travail and adventure. 
As to the advantages which present 
and future archzologists will derive 
from his furnishing the Gaelic of the 
tales, and all the archeological in- 
formation, they owe him for quite 
a different reason only half gratitude ; 
he is a thorough-bred Gaél, and the 
language came to him by nature. 
Whatever he has done was not 
achieved through a sense of duty, but 





* Popular Tales of the West Highlands, orally collected, with a translation.” By J. 
F. Campbell. 4 vols. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 
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an inveterate love forclan andcountry. 
The advantage however is all on the 
reader’s side ; for through Mr. Camp- 
bell’ssympathy withthe people among 
whom the materials were collected, 
their respect for one of their own race, 
and of Chief’s blood, and his zeal in 
the matter, the work which he pro- 
posed to himself to do, has been com- 
pleted in as perfect a fashion as it 
probably could be. 

The reader may take for granted 
the few general observations about 
to follow, as the soundest archzeolo- 
gical thinkers who have devoted 
attention to the subject seem to have 
come to agreement on the subject. 


THE ANCIENT CELTS AND THEIR STORIES, 


The Gaelic branch of the Celte 
were the direct successors to and en- 
croachers upon the stone-using people 
in the central, west, and south-western 
portions of Europe. They again were 
disturbed by the other great division 
of the same family, the Cymri, and 
pushed westward before them. These 
last did not even allow them to rest in 
the east or centre of Britain, but still 
pressed them on at point of sword 
and pike, till they obliged them to 
take to their corrachs and cross to 
Erinn and Man. All this was not 
submitted to without some bloody 
passages of arms between the un- 
friendly relatives, and the conquerors 
gave names to rocks and passes in 
West Britain derived from the stands 
made by their fiery opponents. Thus 
there are passes and rocks of the 
Guwyddil (Gaal) still pointed out in 
Wales, and the fox is nicknamed the 
Gaél’s dog. In their turn the C ng 
were crowded by the advancing Tet- 
tons, forced to content themselves 
with the uplands in the west and 
north of Britain, and even seek for 

uiet, north of theClyde. It is doubt- 
ul whether they found any of their 
old ill-willers, the Gaél, there before 
them. 

The bardic historians of Ire- 
land preferred bringing their early 
colonies here by sea, chiefly from 
Greece. After some contention, one 
of these, the Danaans, obliged their 
distant relatives, the Firbolgs, to 
content themselves with Conacht 
and the islands on the west coast. 
But a new and more warlike division 
of the old Celtic race seized on the 
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supreme power in the island—some 
time before the building of Solomon’s 
temple—we do not choose to be more 
particular. These were the Milesians, 
who had, in their wanderings from 
the cradle of the human race, made a 
temporary lodgment in Spain. There 
is historic certainty of a colony of 
these Milesian Gaél passing into Alba 
(West Scotland) in the sixth century, 
but there can scarcely be a doubt of 
many an international communication 
between the north of Ireland and the 
western Highlands and Isles for a 
thousand years before that time, and 
quarrels, and friendships, and mar- 
riages, between the Scottish Gaél of 
Erinn and the kindred Celtz sepa- 
rated from them only by a short 
transit in corrach or galley. What- 
ever annoyances were experienced by 
the Gaél of Ireland or Scotland from 
Scandinavians or Anglo-Normans, 
from these remote times to this day, 
they have clung to their native hills 
and glens, and have preserved in a 
wonderful manner their early poems 
and traditions, subject to the corrup- 
tions and alterations consequent on 
a long lapse of time, and the repeated 
transmissions from generation to ge- 
neration. We can here do no better 
than quote Mr. Campbell in likening 
the changes effected in traditionary 
lore to those effected in the drift wood 
when it comes into the possession of 
the islesmen. 


“ As with drift wood in the Highlands, 
so I imagine it has been with popular tales 
everywhere. They are as old as the races 
who tell them, but the original ideas, like 
the trees from which logs, masts, and ships 
are made, have been broken up, cut, carved, 
and ornamented, lost and found, wrecked, 
destroyed, broken and put together again ; 
and though the original shape is hard to 
find, the fragments may be recognised in 
books, and wherever else they may be found. 

“ But as there are quiet spots in the world 
where drift wood accumulates undisturbed, 
so there are quiet spots where popular tales 
flourish in peace, because no man has inter- 
fered with them. . . In Spitzbergen, trees, 
logs, broken spars, and wreck gather, and 
bleach, and decay together, because there 
are no men on that wild shore to use them. 
So in the islands where the western wan- 
derers, the Albanich settled down, and where 
they have remained for centuries, okt men 
and women are still found who have hardly 
stirred from their native islands, who speak 
= Gaelic, and can neither read nor write, 
and yet their minds are filled with a mass 
of popular lore, as various as the wreck 
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piled on the shore of Spitzbergen. If such 
as these get hold of the contents of a story 
book, they seem unconsciously to extract 
the incidents, and reject all the rest,—to 
select the true wood, and throw away foreign 
ornament, just as they chip off the paint of 
a stranded mast, or scrape the sea-weed off 
a log when they build it into a roof.” 


DIFFICULTY OF COLLECTING ORAL FICTION. 


But to induce Bretons, or Welsh, or 
Irish, or Highlanders, or Manxmen, 
to open their story-bags to a Sasse- 
nach Duine Uasal is the difficulty. 
CountdeVillemarqué, though a native 
Breton noble, was obliged to have 
himself accredited by the Curé or the 
Lord of the Manor when beyond his 
own neighbourhood. In our notice of 
Breton legends we detailed his diffi- 
culties. No less feelingly and graphi- 
cally does Mr. Campbell dwell on the 
trouble a stranger will experience in 
Glen Etive, or any part of Fionn’s 
quasi-kingdom of /orven. 


“‘ Highland peasants and fishermen, espe- 
cially those dwelling near the Lowlands, 
are shy and proud, and even more pecu- 
liarly sensitive to ridicule than peasants 
elsewhere. Many have a lurking belief in 
the truth of the stories which they tell, and 
a rooted conviction that any one with a 
better education will laugh at the belief, and 
the story, and the narrator, and his lan- 
guage, if he should be weak enough to ven- 
ture on English. 

“Let but the stranger return the first 
salutation in Gaelic, and the barriers begin 
at once_to be removed. ‘ Tha n-latha- 
briagh’ (the day is fine) is the open sesame 
to the first valve, but after all have been 
thrown open, and the story is told, while 
boatman and passenger cross a Highland 
loch, the Sgeulachd party repenting of 
his confidence, observes that ‘he has only 
told it to please a Gal, and that he would 
not have said one word to a Gall’ (stran- 


ger).” 


Three stout volumes of the work 
are filled with the collected tales of 
all classes, and if the author had been 
so disposed, it would have been easy 
for him to set vacant-minded people 
wondering at the amazing diligence 
and the ability displayed in the per- 
sonal collection. He has adopted a 


much more modest and dignified pro- 
cedure, which shall be set forth in his 
own words. 


“The first difficulty was the nature of 
the people who knew the stories, and the 
second the want of men able and willing 
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to write Gaelic. It was easy to write Eng- 
lish versions of tales heard in Gaelic, but I 
wanted the Gaelic as it was told, and I had 
neither time nor ability to write it down 
myself. I therefore sought out two men on 
whom I could rely, to collect and write for 
me, and the larger share of this book has 
been collected and written by them. One 
is Mr. Hector Urquhart, gamekeeper at 
Ardkinglas, on Loch Fyne, the other, Mr. 
Hector MacLean, schoolmaster at Bally- 
grant, in Islay, who has superintended the 
printing of the Gaelic. They entered into the 
spirit of the work at once, and they have 
executed their share of it with the greatest 
fidelity. But while these are my chief 
aids, I am largely indebted to many others 
for written Gaelic, for example, to one of 
my earliest friends, Mrs. MacTavish, to the 
Rev. Mr. MacLauchlan of Edinburgh, to 
Alexander Frazer, Esq. of Mauld, near 
Beaulay; to many of the schoolmasters on 
the estate of Sir Kenneth MacKenzie, to 
Mr. Donald Torrie, Benbecula, and to 
many others, including John Dewar, a self- 
educated man of advanced age, whose con- 
tribution does him the greatest credit.” 


HOW AND WHERE THE PRESENT COLLECTION WAS 
MADE. 


To a gentleman of the old Gaelic 
stock, inoculated with archeological 
propensities, a search for stories 
among the population of the He- 
brides was far from unpleasant. This 
was the style of his progress :— 

“ Every horse I met on the road stopped 
of his own accord. Every man asked my 
news, ‘ Whence I took the walking, where 
I lived, and why I came.’ Saddles were 
often sacks, stirrups a loop of twisted bent, 
bridles the same, and bits occasionally wood. 
Dresses were coarse but good; but there was 
an air of kindly politeness over all, that is 
not to be found in homespun dresses in any 
other country that I know. When I was 
questioned, I answered, and told my errand, 
and prospered. ‘I was not a drover come 
to buy cattle at the fair; neither was Ia 
merchant though I carried a pack ;’ I was 
the gentleman that was after the ‘Sgia 
lachdan.’ My collector had made my name 
known. I spoke Gaelic, I was one of 
themselves, so I got on famously. 

““My visits were to the tellers of old 
stories . . . . anda good audience 
often gathered to share the treat, and all 
seemed marvellously to enjoy it. If there 
was an occasional coarse word spoken, it 
was not coarsely meant. 

“Let me describe one of these old story 
men as atype of his kind. His name is 
MacPhie, and his residence is at the north 
end of South Uist. It has a double wall of 
loose boulders, with a layer of peat three 
feet thick between the walls. Theends are 
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round, and the roof rests on the inner wall, 
leaving room for a crop of yellow gowans. 
A man might walk round the roof on the 
top of the wall. There is but one room 
with two low doors, one on each side of the 
house. The fire is on the floor, the chim- 
ney isa hole above it, and the rafters are 
hung with pendants of shining black peat 
reek. They.are of birch from the mainland, 
American drift wood, or broken wreck. 
They support a covering of turf, and straw, 
and stones, and heather ropes, which keep 
out the rain well enough. 

“The owner of the house, whom I visited 
twice, is seventy-nine. He told me nine 
stories. . . . . He seemed to know versions 
of nearly everything I had got, and he told 
me plainly that ay versions were good for 
nothing. ‘Huch! Thou hast not got 
them right at all.’ They came into his 
mind, he said, sometimes at night when 
he could not sleep—old tales that he had 
not heard for threescore years. . . 

“ A small boy in a kilt with large round 
glittering eyes, was standing mute at his 
knee, gazing at his wrinkled face, and de- 
vouring every word. Ducks and 
ducklings, a cat and a kitten, some hens 
and a baby, all tumbled about on the clay 
floor together. The light came streaming 
down the chimney, and through a single 
pane of glass, lighting up a track in the 
blue mist of the peat-smoke, and fell on the 
white hair and brown, withered face of the 
old man as he sat on a low stool with his 
feet to the fire; and the rest of the dwelling, 
with all its plenishing of boxes and box- 
beds, dishes and dresser, and gear of all 
sorts faded away through shades of deepen- 
ing brown to the black darkness of the 
smoked roof and the peat corner. There 
we sat, and smoked, and talked for hours, 
till the tide ebbed, and then I crossed the 
ford by wading up to the waist, and dried 
my elothes in the wind in Benbecula. . . . 
I heard of plenty more whom I had not 
time to visit. I found them to be men with 
clear heads and wonderful memories, gene- 
rally very poor and old, living in remote 
corners of remote islands, and speaking oply 
Gaelic; in short, those who have lived most 
at home, furthest from the world, and who 
have no source of mental relaxation beyond 
themselves and their neighbours.” 


‘e )¢ '@ 


We afford our pleasant story-teller 
additional respect for this tribute to 
the worth of the Gaelic peopie, claim- 
ing, at the same time, a large portion 
of the eulogium for the Gaelic pea- 
santry of Ireland--at least all that 
portion out of the beaten track of 
tourists. 


“Scotch Highlanders have faults in 
plenty, but they have the bearing of na- 
ture’s own gentlemen—the delicate, natural 
tact which discovers, and the good taste 
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which avoids all that would hurt or offend 
a guest. The poorest is ever the readiest 
to share the best he has with the stranger. 
A kind word kindly meant is never thrown 
away, and whatever may be the faults of 
this people, I never found a boor or a churl 
in a Highland bothy.” 


It is to be feared that the commen- 
dation about to be quoted, could be 
applied but very sparingly to the 
population of any country :—‘“ I have 
never heard a story whose point was 
obscenity told in a Highland cottage, 
and I believe that such are rare.” 


4 POOR HARVEST IN MAN, 


Mr. Campbell could not make his 
way among the people of Man 
with any success worth mentioning. 
They speak a dialect of the Gaelic, 
but pronounce it in a mode strange to 
Irish or Scotch ears. So communica- 
tion was not easy nor profitable. He 
found them also more reserved than 
the folk in Skye or Jura. 


“T found them willing to talk, eager to 
question, kindly, homely folk, with whom 
it was easy to begin an acquaintance, .. , 
but any attempt to extract a story, or 
search out a queer old custom or a half-for- 
gotten belief, seemed to act as a pinch of 
snuff does on a snail.” 


We do not affect the Manx folk 
since reading Mr. Campbell’s expe- 
riences among them. They were 
chary enough of their stories, though 
they have abundance, but had no 
objection to appropriate the con- 
tents of the visitor's tobacco-pouch. 
Except a tale or two about the unedi- 
fying habits and customs of the 

lashan, the following is the only 
tradition secured in Man or its Calf. 


“The fish all gathered once to choose a 
king, and the fluke,—him that has the red 
spots on him, stayed at home to make him- 
self pretty, putting on his red spots to see 
if he would be king, and he was too late; 
for when he came, the herring was king of 
So the fluke curled his mouth on 
one side, and said, ‘A simple fish like the 
herring king of the sea!’ and his mouth has 
been to one side ever since,” 


It was not to be expected that 
intimate confidence should ensue be- 
tween speakers, one of whom knew 
a pig by the name muc, and the other 
by vuchd, sounds resembling each 
other only in the want of euphony. 


13 
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LIFE AMONG THE KINGS AND QUEENS OF STORY. 


Some circumstances in the tales 
heard from the fireside chroniclers, 
seemed to shadow out their existence 
long since in countries far eastward, 
and usages and revolutions previous 
to historic times. The Chloidheam 
Solais(Sword of Light) is gifted with 
such virtue as might be conferred on 
it’as a blade of iron by handlers of 
stone or even bronze implements. 
“Men ride for days through forests, 
though the men who tell of them live 
in small islands where there are only 
drift trees and bog pine.” Disused 
customs of men buying their wives, 
and thereby acquiring a power of life 
or death over them, are revived; and 
the “bindings of the three smalls” 
are copies retained from the Ossianic 
tales. However, in general, the do- 
mestic usages of the highest charac- 
ters are familiar to the dwellers in 
such habitations as shelter John 
MacPhie. 


“Kings live in cottages and sit on low 
stools. When they have coaches they open 
the doors themselves. The Queen saddles 
the King’s horse. The King goes to his 
own stable when he hears a noise there. 
Sportsmen use guns. The fire is on the 
floor. Supernatural old women are found 
spinning beyond it in the warm place of 
honour in all primitive dwellings, even in a 
Lapland hut. The King’s mother puts on 
the fire, and sleeps in the common room 
even as a peasant does. The cock sleeps on 
the rafters, the sheep on the floor, and the 
bull behind the door. . . . Horses put their 
noses into bridles, ... . The maids of the 
daughter of the King of the Skies chatter to 
her as freely as maids do to their Highland 
mistresses. When the prince is at death's 
door for love of the beautiful lady in the 
swan’s down robe, and the queen mother 
is in despair, she goes to the kitchen to talk 
over the matter.” 


PHILOSOPHY OF GAELIC FICTION, 


The tales selected for publication 
out of the large stock collected by 
Mr. Campbell, consist in chief of the 
household stories common to all the 
Aryan peoples and those Ossianic 
legends peculiar after a manner to 
the Gaél of Ireland and the High- 
lands. Tales of the intercourse be- 
tween mortals and fairies so abundant 
in Ireland occupy a reasonable num- 
ber of pages among the West High- 
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land tales. As might be expected, 
the beings that live under the waves 
intermingle in the fireside stories of 
the western coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland, and the adjoining isles, In- 
cluded in the prose versions of some 
tales are passages in the poetic dress in 
which they were first related to public 
assemblies or household groups ; and 
besides these, the reader is presente 
with some of the genuine Ossianic 
lays, thoroughly free from the tinker- 
ing improvements of modern bards. 
Even riddles and fables have been 
thought worthy of a place, and curious 
specimens given of the phraseology of 
birds and beasts when they utter their 
peculiar wants or opinions in Gaelic, 
each choosing those sounds best 
adapted to his or her vocal organiza- 
tion. The bird is partial to such 
words as beeg beeg. The crow has 
no difficulty in telling a personage he 
is silly when the word gawrag, 
gawrag, is at his bill’s point. The 
frog rejoices in such words as will be 
found farther on. 

It is Mr. Campbell’s opinion, and 
indeed the opinion of all men of 
thought who have given attention to 
the origin of fiction, that all the 
genuine narratives of the wild and 
wonderful that have travelled from 
Central Asia to the Isle of Ceylon in 
one direction, and to the Irish and 
Scotch islets in another, involve some 
early facts or mythological beliefs, 
now very difficult to be evolved from 
them, owing to the many modifica- 
tions they have experienced through 
changes of residence, transmission 
from generation to generation, and 
our non-acquaintance with these 
primeval occurrences or ancient 
phases of belief. Our author pro- 
duces three theories accounting for 
the identity of all or most of the 
western legends, but that to which 
he inclines is as follows : 


“These Ideas were originally the off- 
spring of the minds of men in the East, at 
a period when great part of the earth was 
waiting for men to own it; when language 
itself was young, before the ancestors of 
those who now dwell in India and in Barra, 
set off on their travels; before Sanscrit 
grew to be a language. In short these de- 


spised stories are the fragments of the early 
myths and beliefs, moral tales and heroic 
pastimes of the early ages of the world; 
‘Cupid and Psyche’ is but one phase of 
an Aryan myth.” 
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Our archeologist takes some corre- 
sponding stories found in various 
countries of Europe, and observing 
the general identity of most of the 
incidents, he senade that if any one 
“be examined, it will be found to 
consist -of a bare tree of branching 
incidents common to all, and so ela- 
borate that no minds could possibly 
have invented the same things seven 
or eight times over without some com- 
mon model, and yet none of these is 
the model, for the tree is defective in 
all, and its foliage has something 
peculiar to each country in which it 
grows. They are specimens of the 
same plant, but their common stock 
is nowhere to be found.” 


“Where we hold tradition we have some- 
thing like a modern word or a leaf. When 
we have ancient writings we have some- 
thing like a Sanscrit root; and as time goes 
on, and knowledge increases, the connection 
between the peasant’s nursery tale and some 
old-world belief will become clearer and 
clearer. And when that has been done, 
and when many old pagan beliefs have been 
hunted out, the truth will certainly appear 
beyond it all, by following this road as well 
as another. 

“The science of philology has not yet 
proved, but it points to a single common 
language and an eastern origin for the 
human race. Comparative mythology 
points the same way, and this wonderful 
community of popular tales throughout the 
world, joins with them in pointing to a 
common eastern origin for mankind. 

“Tf storyology be a science it is worthy 
of a system and systematic study, and 
the process might be something like this. 
Begin anywhere, and read any collection, 
and there will appear a certain number of 
incidents which are repeated over and over 
again. They are never expressed twice in 
the same words, but they are clearly the 
same nevertheless, and they are easily re- 
cognised. — 

“ Let a sufficient number of incidents be 
gathered together, and treated as roots 
wherever they may be found, exactly as 
Ar and Tra are hunted through forests of 
Aryan words, and storyology will become 
a science. like any other ‘ology, and it is 
fully as amusing as most of that dusty 
tribe. It is more amusing to read faces 
than it is to read books; it is quite as sa- 
tisfactory to catch a new idea as it is to 
land a fresh salmon, bag a pheasant, run a 
fox to ground, or draw a badger, and the 
pursuit may best be carried on in the open 
air, amongst the wildest of glens, and 
mountains, and mountaineers. . . . .- 
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“Nursery tales aré often the debris of 
natural religions which are all fading away 
before the light of revealed religion. . « 
Plain men and women are found dealing 
with heroes and heroines, mermaids, 
dragons, great birds, and subterranean 
powers; the powers of water, fire, air, and 
earth, who were once gods and goddesses ; 
the elements personified, worshipped, de- 
throned, and now degraded to be demons and 
hobgoblins; fiends and fairies, ghosts, and 
bogles, and monsters of land and sea. But 
above and beyond these, there is always 
some dimly seen power, greater and more 
powerful than they—the hidden reason and 
cause towards which every train of just 
reasoning must certainly tend, though it 
never can reach it without its aid.” 


JAMES MAC PHERSON TENDERLY HANDLED. 


In_ handling that sore of long 
standing, the Mac Pherson contro- 
versy, Mr. Campbell does his duty 
as a genuine lover of the literary 
glory of his native land, but one not 
to be swerved from the paths of truth 
and justice by national prejudice. He 
holds that the Gaél whether they 
abide among the glens, and hills, and 
islets of Ireland, or the glens, and 
hills, and isles of Scotland, or within 
the interior or by the bays of Man, 
are equally interested in the literary 
relics of their common ancestors of 
Celtic race, and should be equally 
averse to intestine quarrels concerning 
them, and these opinions of his we 
heartily subscribe. We can easily 
fancy the pleasure with which he 
wana look on the genuine originals 
of Mac Pherson’s English Ossian in a 
MS. of any century you please before 
the ’45. These never having enjoyed 
existence, he contents himself with 
the certainty of various Gaelic manu- 
scripts having been procurable in the 
Highlands in the early part of last 
century, some of which the Badenoch 
Poet really consulted and translated, 
and some of which were to be seen 
at his London publishers before the 
rough Doctor sent him that irritating 
invitation to “come and be killed.’ 
The fortunate preservation of the 
Dean of Lismore’s collection from the 
early part of the sixteenth century* 
has successfully stilled the clamours 
of all who impudently denied the 
existence of Gaelic poems in the 
Highlands before the 18th century. 


a a eee ena 
* Noticed in the Dusuiw Untversiry Macazing, January, 1864. 
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The preservation of longish poems 
of Fionn and his laochs in the me- 
mory of the uneducated Highlanders, 
was a still more convincing proof of 
the vitality of the old lays than even 
their safe keeping in writing. We 
can readily trust the reports of those 
who have made copies of these poems 
from oral recitation, having heard in 
our youth a recital of a half-hour’s 
length of one of the Ossianic poems 
(The Chase of Sliabh Guillinn) from 
the lips of a travelling man ; we hesi- 
tate to call him a beggarman. He 
carried no wallets, took his meals at 
the regular meal-hours at houses on 
his circuit, and never slept away from 
his regular, long-appointed harbours 
of refuge. No persuasion was strong 
enough to induce him on any occasion 
to take lodging with any but his es- 
tablished patrons. We have retained 
none of a he recited but the title 
of the heroine, the “‘ Daughter of the 
King of Greek.” 

It is known that there were no 
Gaelic MSS. found by Mac Pherson’s 
heirs or executors among his archives 
except one in his own handwriting, 
purporting to be the original from 
which he made his English version. 
This was published in 1807, and the 
most zealous MacPhersonite would 
hesitate to assert its genuineness. 
Mac Pherson in all probability was not 
competent to compose it himself. Some 
believe that it as well as the seventh 
book of Temora (in Gaelic) published 
in the quarto edition was the com- 
position of Lachlan Mac Pherson 
of Strathmasie. Mr. Campbell does 
not incline to this opinion; there are 
several solecisms and what may be 
termed Anglicisms in the Gaelic Os- 
sian of 1807, such as setting a two- 
syllabled adjective before its substan- 
tive, &c., and the acknowledged 
relics of Lachlan are distinguished by 
pure and energetic phraseology. That 
it is not a mere rendering of the 
English text into the old language 
may be gathered from this ex- 
tract :-— 
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‘When compared with any one of the 
translations which purport to have been 
made from it, it seems to be incomparably 
superior. It is far simpler in diction. It 
has a peculiar rhythm and assonance, which 
seem to repel the notion of a mere transla- 
tion from English as something almost ab- 
surd. It is impossible that it can be a 
mere translation from English, unless there 
was some clever Gaelic poet then alive, able 
and willing to write what Eton boys call 
full sense verses. 

“Tt is scarcely possible that such a man 
would conceal his name, unless he were both 
poet and translator, and all who have writ- 
ten on the subject deny that Mac Pherson 
had any great knowledge of Gaelic or power 
of versification.* 

“ Great part of ‘ Fingal’ might with pro- 
priety be divided into stanzas of four lines, 
having much of the peculiar assonance of 
poems of undoubted authenticity, which are 
still recited: the whole clinks and hangs 
together in such a way that no one but a 
poet could have so jointed words to express 
ideas. The words also are often chosen for 
their appropriate sound, as well as for their 
meaning and rhythm— 


“ Fhreagair ansonn mar thonn air carraig,” 
“ Answered the brave like waveon acrag”— 


has two long deep vowel sounds something 
like moan, tone, combined with other broad 
vowels suggestive of the deep thunder of 
dashing waves and of a grand deep voice. . 

“A mere translator would surely have 
taken the model before him or some other. 
He would have written prose like Mac Pher- 
son’s, or he would have copied some known 
metre. The Gaelic is wholly unlike the 
English, and is not prose, and, to the best 
of my knowledge, the irregular metre has 
no exact counterpart, while the nearest 
resemblance to it is in the genuine Gaelic 
traditional ballads which treat of the same 
people, and often describe the same inci- 
dents. 
“*T saw the chieftain,’ said Moran; 

‘ Like to a crag was the NoBLE; 

His spear like a pine on the steep hill ; 

Like the moon in its rising his shield.” 


But though distinguished by the 
characteristics of Gaelic poetry this 
concoction of 1807 is found marked 
by peculiar qualities, betraying the 
hand of a modern bard or hands 
varying in power and truth, and oc- 





* In illustration of the poet’s imperfect acquaintance with Gaelic, our author quotes a 
short dialogue between himself and John Mac Codrum, a brother bard, as they were 
making the transit of one of the sounds) Mac Purerson—‘ Am bheil dad agad air an 
Fheinn?” ‘Do you know any thing about fhe Feinne?” or “ Do the Feinne owe you 
anything?” Mac Codrum wilfully misunderstanding the question answered in the latter 


sense, “ Cha’n’eil is ged do bitheadh cha ruiginn a leas iarraidh nis.” 
even if they did, it would be useless to demand it from them now.” 


“No indeed, and 
The great man was 


so offended that he did not utter a word during the remainder of the voyage. 
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casionally introducing solecisms and 
expressions not consonant with the 
genuine remains of the old bards. 


“We have no longer the simplicity of the 
traditional poems; smoothness of versifica- 
tion is almost entirely wanting, and the 
idiom of the language is every now and 
then violated. Inversions abound such as 
we find in learned English poetry, and 
words are so wrenched out of their usual 
meanings as to be unintelligible to the 
generality of Highlanders. There are but 
few ancient or obsolete words, and in this 
respect this Gaclic contrasts with that of 
traditional ballads. The difficulty of under- 
standing the epic poems (Gaelic version, 
1807) arises from the strange liberty that 
is taken with words by using them in a 
new way, and arranging them in a manner 
that is incomprehensible to those whose 
native language the Gaelic is, unless they 
happen to know English or some classical 
tongue. In many lines the words only are 
Gaelic, the structure has nothing to do with 
that language. . . Vagueness and obscurity 
abound everywhere, and like the darkness 
of night which makes hills and dales appear 
like lofty mountains and deep ravines, these 
poems impress a person before he has exa- 
mined what he has been reading, with 
something akin to sublimity. Some lines 
prove to be nonsense when closely exa- 
mined. Adjectives of more than one sylla- 
ble are placed before substantives, which is 
much the same as if we were to say in 
English, ‘There is a horse beautiful,’ ‘Oh, 
what a house elegant!’ 

** Heroes always drink out of shells, and 
address one another more like modern sages 
than barbarians, A teacher of ethics could 
not be more sententious or moralizing than 
they are. Maile for mail is a frequent 
term, but it is a mere English corruption; 
luireach is the Gaelic word. On reading a 
a line containing this word to an acquaint- 
ance, he understood it to mean mal the bag 
of the bagpipes.” 


It is strange that Mac Pherson, who 
must have been familiar with the 
spirit of the old Gaelic traditions, 
should have provided no more com- 
fortable abodes for the souls of the 
old heroes than the clouds and mists 
brooding over Highland hills and 
moors.- The old poets were more 
considerate. They apportioned the 
tempestuous and perishing winter sky 
to the spirits of the wicked, and pro- 
vided Fionn and his noble minded 
laochs with delightful dwellings be- 
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low the Atlantic, enlightened by a 
special sun, and surrounded with 
suitable forests, | re and lakes. 
Mr. Campbell’s Hilean na hv’ Oige 
(Island of Youth) corresponds to our 
Tir na-n-Oige (Land of Youth). Mr. 
Mac Pherson surely found no senti- 
mental addresses of any length to 
sun, moon, or planet in any of the 
old bards to keep “ Ossian’s Address 
to the Sun” in countenance. Refer- 
ring to the “Island of Youth,” Mr. 
Campbell pronounces it— 


“A more comfortable and cheery habi- 
tation certainly than the Mac Pherson 
‘Ossian’s’ cloud palaces and mist pro- 
menades, his railways of moonshine rival- 
ling Mahomet’s narrow bridge across the 
gulf to paradise.” 


THE GENUINE OSSIANIC REMAINS, 


With regard to the nature of the 
genuine Gaelic poems, Mr. Campbell 
says :— 


“They are of a narrative character, 
dwelling almost entirely either on human 
or supernatural action, and never referring 
to animal or inanimate nature further than 
it is connected with human passion, sym- 
pathy, or interest. There are no long ad- 
dresses to the inanimate objects of nature 
(not even to the sun), neither are there any 
refined speculations on human life and ex- 
istence. There are no sentimental speeches 
on fame or glory. The men of the ballads 
fight not for glory, but in defence of some 
disputed right, or to avenge an insult, or to 
resist oppression, or to protect a woman in 
distress... . 

“A remarkable feature in these poems is 
the magnanimity and gallantry which dis- 
tinguish their heroes, though mixed with 
much barbarism and fierceness. There is 
fair play given to the enemy, and when he 
is not fighting with them he is invited to 
their feasts.* If he falls in battle he is 
honourably buried, and his memory che- 
rished. . . Women are always protected 
and treated with courtesy. . . Their wishes 
seem to have been considered as something 
to be gratified, but never to be contra- 
dicted.” 


Readers of the DuBLIN UNIVER- 
sity MaGazine of late years will 
recollect the many instances of Geasa 
oeesenans laid by women on the 
ianna, not to undertake any exploit 





* Striking illustrations of these traits in the conduct of the Gaelic heroes will be found 


in the “Fight of Croc an Air.” 


Ossianic Society’s Transactions, Vol. 4. An abstract of 


the Poem is given in the Warver, Noy. 24, 1866. 
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till the task then given should be ac- 
complished. These were not only en- 
joined on the knights but religiously 
observed. We continue our quota- 
tion : 


* The introduction is always abrupt and 
simple, and this is the character of mostly 
all Scoto-Gaelic poetry. The bard invokes 
neither spirit por muse but begins at once. 

- Genuine touches of true feeling are to 
be found most exquisitely and tersely ex- 
pressed. . . The heroes are by turns fiercely 
cruel, and nobly generous, but both their 
cruelty and generosity are manifested in 
acts rather than words. That sentimental- 
ism which is rich in words and poor in deeds, 
e + + « was but little known in these days. 
Though these lays are void of this tinsel, 
they possess what is really more valuable— 
truthful delineations of human nature, of 
lofty bravery, and of true and real feeling. 
Popular poetry has no morbid sentiment, 
and the people are kind to each other.” 


The first book purchased by the 

resent writer on his first visit to 

ublin in his boyhood, was an odd 
volume of Ossian’s Poems, 24mo, 
with illustrations, published by Mr. 
Morrison in the far off city of Perth, 
if memory holds good. That volume 
was our dearest literary treasure for 
many a year, and we are not ashamed 
v enjoying the phraseology of the 

Poet of het to this day. How- 
ever, since assurance became certain 
that his translations, as to substance 
and garb were not reliable, we have 
learned to prefer the less tasteful, and 
occasionally the more turgid but more 
truthful versions made from the old 
Gaelic bards. Such are the following 
series passages furnished by Mr. 
Oampbell : 


“They hoisted the lumbering yards, and 
the three great flappering sails against the 
tall, tough, stringy, bending masts, and the 
cordage rattled through the blocks. 

“ There was a sighing, singing, whistling, 
rushing wind that thrashed up the heather 
on the hill sides, . . and tossed the thatch 
of the houses on the ridges and furrows of 
the fields. The sides of the vessel creaked 
again as they set the sails, &., &c. 

“‘ She could almost catch the swift March 
wind before her, but the swift March wind 
that followed behind could not catch her ; 
and so they sailed on tearing ocean till a 
little island rose before them, &c., &c. 

“Then ten and one hundred heavily- 
armed, brave, active, valiant men landed, 
and then they advanced with their booming, 
hindering, lumbering shields on their left 
arms, and their sharp-pointed, tall, deadly 
spears in their right hands; and the fight- 
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ing began with the sharp singing sound of 
the swift-flying spears through the air. But 
soon the close combat was joined, and the 
hard, cruel blades were drawn out from their 
leathern sheaths, and whistled and clashed; 

. and the bright, shiny, clean-sweeping 
swords hacked hard at the armour; . . and 
the groans of the dying, and the shouts of 
the heroes, and the boom of the shields, and 
wild, wailing, piercing shrieks and cries 
made the terrible din of war. 

“ Such, O Cleric, were the heroes of old. 
There gathered the horrid hounds about 
them to watch the strife. The ravens 
croaked over the brows of the slain, and 
they rest till the stars shall fall, and the 
earth burst.” 


Admirers of the English Ossian 
unaccustomed to the bond fide trans- 
lations from the bardic relics, will 
pronounce the above much inferior to 
the dignified march of the language 
of Fingal and Temora. But little 
would a literal translation of these 
last into Gaelic, delight the native 
Highlander or Isleman accustomed to 
his dozen of adjectives, distinguished 
by assonance, the effect of their pro- 
nunciation by the skilful reciter 
being the same as the measured tread 
of men marching to battle. 


PRESERVATION OF THE OLD LAYS. 


The circumstance of the fabulous 
deeds of the Mythic heroes of very 
early times being still so well remem- 
bered, and so acceptable to the natives 
of Ireland and West Scotland, while 
stories or poems on the subject of 
King Brian, Art MacMurroch, Owen 
O'Neil, Sarsfield, King Robert Bruce, 
William W: allace, or the Black 
Douglas, are so scarce or so devoid 
of general interest, has struck many 
a thinker. Mr. O'Grady, editor of 
the third volume of the Transactions 
of the Ossianic Society, devoted some 
portion of his preface to the con- 
sideration of the fact, and it has not 
escaped Mr. Campbell, some of whose 
words on the subject well deserve 
quotation : 


“The preservation of these Fenian ballads 
for many ages may at first sight appear 
incredible, more especially when successive 
generations of poetry relating to historical 
events have died out, and when we have 
#0 little concerning the chiefs and warriors 
that flourished in Scotland during the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and succeeding 
centuries down to the fifteenthh We have 
no traditional ballads that refer to the 
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wars of Wallace and Bruce, hardly a tradi- 
tion relating to them, All these great men 
have passed away from the Highland popular 
mind, as if they had no existence, and yet 
these prehistoric traditions remain. How 
is it that no succeeding poetry, no national 
history has been able to supplant them? 
If they kept their ground in the composi- 
tions of successive ages, we must admit 
that they possessed a peculiar merit, suiting 
these times, that they were superior to any 
thing new that was produced, or at all 
events, that they were more fitted to take 
hold of- the feelings of all periods.” 


After showing the improbability of 
the genuine Ossianic poems being the 
production of the bards of medizval 
times, our author thus accounts for 
their preservation in the peoples’ 
memory and affections : 


“Highland chiefs were at war with each 
other, and lasting animosities subsisted 
between them. A song in praise of a 
certain chief was not likely to be acceptable 
to an inimical clan. A ballad in praise of 
the Clan Chattan would not please the Clan 
Kay; a poem that extolled the exploits of 
Robert Bruce would meet with a cold re- 
ception among the MacDougalls of Lorn, or 
among the dependents of the Comyns of 
Badenoch; but the ballads of the Feinne 
could be sung anywhere. They were not 
likely to excite any feud, or awaken any 
old grudge, or recall any former disgrace. 
They were not calculated to wound either 
a reigning dynasty, or the partisans of a 
fallen one; and indeed duting those wild 
times when every man’s hand was against 
his brother, what better code of honour 
could have existed among such fiery ele- 
ments? When chiefs violated the principles 
of chivalry, and honour, and fair play, what 
better check could we conceive as a moral 
restraint upon their wild passions than the 
traditions of the Feinné, whose name is 
still the watchword for fair play,—‘ Coth- 
rom na Feinné,’ Fenians’ advantage, a fair 
field and no favour?” 


Mr. Archibald Sinclair, of Glasgow, 
thus accounts for the preservation of 
the old poems by unlettered people : 


“It may be objected how could so much 
matter be preserved in the memories of the 
people without the aid of letters? Those 
who have lived in the Highlands for any 
length of time, know well how these pro- 
ductions have been preserved. In former 
times Highlanders had little else to remem- 
ber, or rather they did not remember much 
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else. Socially disposed, they spent much 
time together. On the long winter eve- 
nings they assembled in a certain house, 
rehearsed, and listened to these records of 
Fingalian* achievements, which were thus 
interwoven with their mental development. 
Hence the continual opposition manifested 
by the religious instructors of the High- 
landers to Sgeulachdan and Ossianic poetry, 
These teachers had serious difficulties in 
getting the attention of the people in conse- 
quence of their minds being pre-occupied 
and absorbed by this ancient lore.” 


THEIR ANTIQUITY. 


We are not here called on to prove 
the antiquity of Gaelic fiction in prose 
and verse, nor its preservation both 
by oral tradition and its committal to 
parchment. We have treated this 
subject already in the Dusiin Unt- 
VERSITY MAGAZINE, and need onl 
refer to such collections as the ‘‘ Boo 
of the Dun Cow,” written about the 
year 1100 ; and containing an imper- 
fect copy of the Cattle Raid of Cuailgne 
and other productions, and written not 
later than 1105; and the “ Book of 
Ballymote,” 14th century, containing, 
with some serious subjects, an account 
of King Cormac in Fairy Land. The 
“Yellow Book of Leacan,” also of the 
14th century, has the epic poem of the 
Feast of Dun na-n-Gedh, and an im- 
perfect copy of the Cattle Raid just 
mentioned, and other Bardic compo- 
sitions. The “Book of Leinster,” a 
MS. of the twelfth century, contains 
eleven poetic pieces, ascribed to Oisin 
and Fionn himself. The “ Book of 
Lismore” has preserved the Confer- 
ence of Oisin and Caeilthe with St. 
Patrick, and contains some valuable 
topographical information, with much 
legendary matter. These books are 

reserved in Trinity College and the 

oyal Irish Academy, and are men- 
tioned here only as receptacles of a 
portion of Gaelic fiction. 

A MS., pronounced by the Highland 
Society of Edinburgh to be of the 
eighth century, and containing the 
“Cattle Raid of Cuailgne,” is sup- 

osed to be in safe keeping in Edin- 
Gen. Cuchullin, Connor of Ulster, 
and the Three Sons of Uisneach, all 


* The word Fingal simply means “ White Stranger” (Scandinavian), and never was 
applied to the chief of the Fianna of Scotland or Ireland, by one who could speak or write 
Gaelic, and was a lover of the genuine bardic remains at the same time. No one ig 


better aware of this than J. F, Campbell. 
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having more or less to do in the action 
of the poem, were living immediately 
before, or in the first years of, the 
Christian era, though James Mac 
Pherson found it convenient to make 
the first of these heroes contemporary 
with Oisin, who witnessed the battle 
of Gabhra in 284. The MS. in ques- 
tion was abstracted from the Advo- 
cates’ library by some over fervent 
archeologist, without notice given to 
the custodian. The fate of the chil- 
dren of Uisneach and Deirdre (Mac 
Pherson’s Varthula) has been dis- 
covered by the late Eugene Curry, in 
a MS. dating 1319; and a poem in 
the same library, in Irish characters, 
and on the same subject, dating 1238, 
is as yet safe from that learned pil- 
ferer. The Dean of Lismore’s Book 
already mentioned, containing several 
poems and fragments of poems iden- 
tical with those in Irish collections, 
was written at Lismor (Great Earthen 
Fort) in Argyle, in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. It is nota 
pleasant book to consult, having been 
written on the Fonetik Nuz system, 
but it clearly establishes the identity 
of the fictions popular in Ireland and 
the West of Scotland in ancient and 
modern times, and extinguishes “ Fin- 
gal” and his kingship over Morven, 
and puts Fionn, son of Cumhaill, in 
his proper place as Chief of the My- 
thic heroes, common to the whole 
Gaelic family, whether of Lochaber 
or Kerry. 

Among the Advocates’ library MSS. 
is a very valuable one in the Irish cha- 
racter, ascribed to John Beaton, here- 
ditary physician to the MacDonalds 
of the Isles. Its date is 1530. The 
MSS. of which it forms a unit con- 
tain medical, metaphysical, and ma- 
thematical tracts, all apparently be- 
longing to the Beaton family. 

All these MSS., with, pros, the 
exception of that so ill spelled by 
the good Dean, and which appears to 
have been written from memory or 
dictation, were copied from others 
more ancient and containing obsolete 
words. This was the case of the tale 
in the “ Book of the Dun Cow,” writ- 
ten at Clonmacnoise, circa 1100—a 
convincing proof of the great anti- 

uity of the Ossianic and their fellow 
ctions. It is as certain that the 
chief incidents of all our long-estab- 
lished —. whether in prose or 
poetry, had their origin in some real 


, transcripts of still older ones. 
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event, as that our existing supersti- 
tions and fairy stories are corruptions 
or distortions of things once matters 
of general belief. The first narrative 
poems celebrated some traditional 
personage or remarkable event. The 
form became debased in time to mere 
prose, and the subject became over- 
charged with wonderful or superna- 
tural circumstances, and so, through 
the story as we now possess it, we 
may exercise our wits, if we have taste 
and leisure, to find out the original 
nucleus of fact or opinion. 


IDENTITY OF IRISH AND HIGHLAND FICTION. 


Habitual communication having 
undoubted existed between the West 
Highlands and the northern part of 
Erinn, ages before the recorded Dala- 
radian settlement in the sixth century, 
and the community of their literature, 
it is perfectly natural that then and 
since the deeds of the same Mythic he- 
roes should beacommon themein both 
countries. We give the same degree 


of belief to the once earthly existence 
of Fionn, son of Cumhaill, and his po- 


etic child, Oisin, and in a less degree 
to that of the peerless Osgur, as we 
do to the deeds and the wisdom of 
Romulusand Numa Pompilius. Fionn 
is mentioned as a chief of fame in 
the grave and truthful Annals of the 
Four Masters, and the poems still 
reserved in Ireland and the High- 
ands, both in writing and in the 
memory of illiterate people, were cer- 
tainly composed long before the 
twelfth century. 

We would not so much depend on 
the antiquity of the pieces from their 
being found in MS., but in the very 
volumes under notice are given poems 
of some length, printed from the re- 
citation of unlettered (however intel- 
ligent) dwellers in the Highlands and 
Isles, concerning mythic personages, 
the latest of whom in time must have 
been resting under his inscribed Og- 
huim stone more than fifteen hundred 
years. In putting the oral traditions 
in the front of our argument, we are 
far from undervaluing the worth of 
the MSS. already quoted. They — 

ut 
if a captious Teuton or degenerate 
Celt chose to say that perhaps the 
alleged ye were original composi- 
tions of the 12th, 13th, or 14th cen- 
turies, and had no previous existence, 
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we bring into court the worthy Dean 
of Lismore, whose MS., as is evident 
from the state of its orthography and 
other circumstances, was evidently put 
together from memory or dictation. 
One or two stray readers who hap- 
pen to be indifferent or inimical to 
Gaelic researches, may have his at- 
tention awakened on commencing this 
paper, by the hope of an onslaught on 
a Highland collector by an Irish 
looker-on. He or they must be re- 
signed to a disappointment. The 
elements of the Ossianic controversy 
are now nearly disentangled, and the 
few trifling points still controverted 
are scarcely worth the most transitory 
loss of temper. Mr. Campbell, Mr. 
Skene, and Rev. Mr. MacLaughlan 
are of a very different spirit from the 
original author of the dispute, and 
seek not to enhance the literary fame 
of their people by depressing that of 
their relatives. Through the century 


of tales and their varieties in the 
work under review, there is not the 
slightest attempt to conceal or slur 
over the connexion with Irish locali- 
ties or Irish personages. 


Whatever 
honour or importance is connected 
with the existence of such a mass of 
literary relics is merely claimed for 
the Gaél entire, whether they dwell 
in Erin, or Alba, or the Isles of Brigid, 
and with this the most zealous Irish 
Fian should be content. Much we 
rejoiced on cutting the fifth volume 
of the Ossianic Transactions on find- 
ing so superior a piece of archo- 
logical satire as the “ Proceedings of 
the Bards” there given in Irish and 
English. But alasas we proceeded we 
found about fifty pages out of the 
three hundred thrown away on 
Mac Pherson and the dispute which 
he originated. How much better 
might not these have been occupied 
with some of the old Gaelic relics 
and their translations? The learned 
writer of the misplaced article has 
been visited with some censure by 
our author, and it is not from us he 
may expect consolation. 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF MR, CAMPBELL’S 
COLLECTION. 


It is high time to advert to the tales 
of which abouta hundred are contained 
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in the work, along with versions of 
most of them derived from different 
sources. The original Gaelic of every 
story is supplied in most instances, a 
circumstance that gives great addi- 
tional value to the work. Unhappily 
we cannot afford long extracts, and 
therefore we shall omit those stories 
of which the Irish counterparts col- 
lected in Leinster, have appeared in 
this Magazine. We subjoin a list of 
this department, giving the Highland 
fictions the pas. 

Vou. 1. Battle of the Birds, Giant 
and Royal Servants ; Hoodie, Brown 
Bear of Norway; Daughter of the 
Skies,a variety of the same tale: Girl 
and Dead Man, Corpse Watchers ;* 
Story of the White Pet, Jack and his 
Comrades; King of Lochlann’sDaugh- 
ters, Three Crowns ; Maol a Cliobhan, 
Hairy Rouchy. 

Vou. 2. Three Wise Men, Legend 
of clever women in part : Smith and 
Fairies, Getting rid of a Changeling 
by a brew in Egg Shells; Uvstean 
Mor and the Earl of Antrim’s Daugh- 
ter, Recovered Bride, and Fairy 
Nurse, in part ; Osein after the Feen, 
Old Age of Oisin (pronounced in 
Leinster, Usheen); Origin of Loch 
Ness, Origin of the Lake of Killarney, 
Lough Neagh, &c. ; Maghach Colgar, 
= beam Castle; Scotch Yeoman 

utwitting the Bishop, &c., Jack the 
Cunning Thief; Zhe Soldier, Ghosts 
and Game of Football ; Mac Iain 
Direach, Greek Princess and Gar- 
dener’s Son ; Sgire na Chealag, Le- 

end of Clever Women. In Fearachur 

eigh the student gets his know- 
ledge as Fionn in his youth from 
tasting the salmon. 

Vor. 3. Rider of Grianaig, The 
Three Crowns; Diarmaid and 
Grainne, Lay of Diarmaid, sametitle 
inD. U. Macazine; Zhe Fox andthe 
little Bonnach (cake), The Mouse, 
the Rat, and the little Red Hen ; “ Z’he 
Lay iv the Great Fool, Same title in 
D. U. Macazine ; How the Een 

Feinne) was set up, the Youth of Fion 
ac Cumhail. In the last two pages 
is mentioned the telling of a tale, the 
same in substance as the “ Wicked 
Stepmother” in this Magazine. The 
scene, circumstances, and personages 
are highly characteristic. 


* Mr. Campbell says of this tale, ‘‘ I know nothing quite like it in Gaelic or in any 
other language.” The Leinster collector also informs us that he has not met with it in 


any of the foreign stores. 
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“The narrator was a slender middle- 
aged woman with black hair and gray 
eyes, returning from durance at the jail of 
Loch Maddy. Her offence had been the 
sale of unlawful whisky. 1 heard her 
crooning a very pretty old Gaelic love-song 
to a baby, and went down into the kitchen. 
I found a whole tribe of blackhaired girls of 
all ages, barefooted and barelegged, clus- 
tered about the peat fire, with their bare 
arms all twined about each others necks 
and waists, and their bright eyes and teeth 
glancing in the red light over each other's 
shoulders as they peeped at the stranger. 
An old man was smoking on a bench, and 
the singer with the black elf-locks was 
dancing the baby on her knee. We soon 
got friends, and the story was the result.” 


We detect resemblances in se- 
veral of the tales to those collected 
by Grimm and the Swedish story- 
tellers, Asbjornsen and Moé, and our 
own Irish Scealaighes. Some which 
relate to the Feinne, are in some sort 

eculiar to the Western Gaél. Many 
1ave such rapid transitions in the in- 
cidents, and display such a want of 
urpose in the undertakings of the 
eroes, and possess such loose and 
shambling frameworks, that they seem 
but ruins of the grand old tales re- 
cited by professional story-tellers be- 
fore assemblies in the old Lioses or 
Duns. This has not escaped the no- 
tice of the energetic and judicious 
collector, who would have found it an 
easy matter to invest this or that 
story with a greater continuity of 
plot, and reasons for many thoroughly 
unreasonable occurrences that take 
place. This desirable (?) consumma- 
tion he has not attempted. What we 
have is the Odyssey of Homer left to 
imaginative but unlettered Greeks, 
who have retained some of the rhythm 
and poetic spirit of many lines, but 
have forgotten connecting portions of 
the narrative, have shared the parts 
remembered with inventions of their 
own, and tell all in flat prose inter- 
spersed with rhythmical passages at 
longer or shorter intervals. 

A collector of Gaelic stories, who 
has merely a knowledge of the gram- 
mar and of such words as enter into 
the names of localities, must look on 
the result of Mr. Canrpbell’s labours 
with envy, if so base a feeling can 
take —— of a true archeolo- 
gist, he meets with such a profusion 


of poetic, and quaint, and picturesque 
phraseology, which he would gladly 
appropriate for his own collection, 
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but which conscience will not permit 
him to lay hands on. Such is the 
geasa imposed on the Fair Gruagach, 
son of the King of Eirinn, by the 
“Lady of the Fine Green Kertle.” 


“T am laying thee under spells and under 
crosses, under holy herdsmen of quiet tra- 
velling, wandering woman, the little calf 
most feeble and powerless, to take thy head 
and thy ear, and the wearing of life from 
off thee, if thou takest rest by night or day ; 
where thou takest thy breakfast, that thou 
take not thy dinner ; and where thou takest 
thy dinner, that thou take not thy supper, 
in whatsoever place thou be, until thou find- 
est out in what place I may be under the 
four brown quarters of the world.” . . . 


Vain are the persuasions of his fa- 
mily to retain him at home ; he feels 
it imperative to obey the injunction : 


“In the morning of the morrow’s day he 
went away without dog, without man, with- 
out calf, without child. 

“He was going, and going, and journey- 
ing; there was blackening on his soles, and 
holes in his shoes; the black clouds of night 
coming, and the bright, quiet clouds of the 
day going away, and without finding a place 
of staying or rest for him.” 


At last he comes to a castle with- 
out door or window, or smallest slit of 
entrance, and is turning away in bit- 
terness of heart, whena woman’s voice 
hails him— 

“* Pair chief, son of the King of Eirinn, 
return. There is the feast of a day and of 
a year awaiting thee; the meat thou think- 
est not (of), and the drink thou thinkest 
not of; the meat thou thinkest on, and the 
drink thou thinkest on.’ And he returned. 

** He took himself into it. Meat was set 
in its place for using, drink in its place of 
drinking, music in its place of hearing, and 
they were plying the feast and the company 
with solace and pleasure of mind, himself 
and the fine damsel that cried after him in 
the palace.” 


In the course of his excursion he is 
obliged to do battle with the Tree 
Lion, whose genus, species, or appear- 
ance is not vouchsafed : 


“He (the tree lion) became a bull; the 
fair chief became a bull before him, and 
the first blow he struck him he laid his head 
on his side, and the tree lion gave out a 
roar. Then he sprung as an ass; the fair 
chief sprung as an ass before him; and at 
the first rush he gave towards him, he took 
a mouthful between flesh and skin. The 
tree lion then sprang as a hawk in the hea- 
vens; the fair chief sprang as a hawk in 
the wood, and he took the heart and liver 
out of him.” 
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The Fair Chief having performed 
all the surprising adventures allotted 
to him, mortified the old hag, his 
chief antagonist, by obliging her to 
listen to their recital in this wise : 


“He reached the Carlin at the ford of 
Sruth Ruaidh,* and he began to tell the 
tale how it befel him. Every tale he 
would tell her, she would begin to rise; 
every time she would begin to rise he would 
seize her, and he would crush her bones, and 
he would break them, until he told his lot 
of tales to her.” 


Rough treatment of a woman by a 
Gaelic prince it must be said, but 
then she was a terrible old girl, with 
whom he had before been exchanging 
compliments such as these : 


‘“* Here the Fair Chief and the Carlin be- 
gan at each other. They would make a 
bog on the rock, and a rock on the bog (by 
dint of stamping, to wit). In the place 
where the least they would sink, they would 
sink to the knees; in the place where most 
they would sink, they would sink to the 
eyes.” 

The reader will feel less compassion 
for the Carlin, when he learns the 
appearance of herself and all the 
witch—cailleachs in these stories. 
Their longest teeth were rather above 
the size of the staves they carried in 
their hands, and their shortest, a 
littleshorter than the stocking needles 
they carried in their laps.t However 
it is very problematical whether they 
ever employed themselves at anything 
so innocent or useful as building up 
a woollen stocking. 

From the Ridire na Sgiatha De- 
trget (Knight of the Red Shield), we 
shall make some extracts, and report 
some of the deeds. Here is the char- 
acteristic opening :— 

“There was before now, a King of 
Eirinn, and he went himself, his people, and 
his warriors, and his great Gentles, to the 
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hill of hunting and game. They sat on a 
hillock coloured green colour, where the 
Sun would rise early, and where she§ would 
set late. Said then one of swifter mouth 
than the rest— 

‘““¢ Who now in the four brown quarters 
of the universe|| would have the heart to 
put an affront and disgrace on the King of 
Eirinn, and he in the midst of the people, 
and the warriors, great gentles, and nobles 
of his own realm ?’” 


Oh luckless boast ! for which the 
king who modestly rebuked the 
boaster, paid dearly. ‘“ A shadow of 
a shower came, approached from the 
western airt to the eastern airt,” and 
cic a Gaisceach mounted on a 

lack filly, and very bad was the con- 
cordance of his words with his deeds : 


“Then he spoke to them in the under- 
standing, quieting, truly-wise words of 
real knowledge, and before there was any 
more talk between them, he put over the 
fist, and he struck the King between the 
mouth and the nose, and he drove out three 
of his teeth, and he caught them in his 
fist, and he put them in his pouch, and 
went away.” 


Here is an instance of the absence 
of causation in many of the stories. 
There does not appear in the course 
of the tale the slightest cause for the 
a of this nasty deed of 

-majesté. As any amateur of 


stories might safely predict, three 
young knights set out to find the 
mild - spoken though rough tooth- 


extractor. Two of them were sons of 
the king, but worthless fellows, and 
the youngest the beau ideal of the 
hero of a story under an unassuming 
appearance. They set sail, and part 
of the voyage is still preserved in the 
original metrical form by the reciters. 

he island which is the object of 
their search is encircled by a wall of 
flame, by which the two recreants are 
much damaged. At last one of them 


* This name meaning ‘ Red Stream” may be correct, but it is probable that in the 
early versions or repetitions of the tale it was Eas-Aodh Ruadh, Essaroe (the Cataract 
of Red Hugh), the Salmon Leap at Ballyshannon. 

¢ We are thoroughly persuaded that extra¥agancies and monstrosities such as the above 
were not in the tales as told by the ancient Scealaighes. They are the result of the 
transferrings from generation to generation of mere story tellers of better or worse taste, 
James Mac Pherson did much service in one sense by changes suggested by good taste. 

t The nearest equivalent in Gaelic to the English Knight were Ridire, Rider; Laoch, 


Hero; and Curadh, Companion. 


§ Grian the Sun belongs to the feminine gender in the Celtic, as well as the Teutonic 
languages. Through Latin and French influence he has recovered his natural rights 


among ourselves. 


|| Probably a corruption; Ruadh for Roth, the four quarters of the wheel or circle of 


the universe.—Note by Mr. Campbell. 
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gives his battle harness to the hero of 
the story, and he applying the end of 
his spear to the ground springs over 
the fiery circle. Thus was he prepared 


for his insular foes :— 


“ He went into his harness of battle and 

hard combat, 

As was a shirt of smooth yellow silk and 
gauze stretched on his breast ; 

His coat, his kindly coat above the kindly 
covering ; 

His boss covered, hindering, sharp-pointed 
shield on his left hand; 

His head-dress a helm of hard combat 

To cover his crown and his headtop, 

To go in the front of the fray and the fray 
long lasting ; 

His hero’s hard slasher in his right hand ; 

A sharp surety knife against his waist.” 


In the delightful island he finds a 
little treasure of a beauty sitting on a 
hill, and a great youth asleep with 
his head on her knee. “ He spoke to 
her in instructed, eloquent, true, wise, 
soft maiden words of true knowledge. 
She answered in like words, and if 
they were no better, they were not a 
whit worse.” 

The Irish knight finds the youth is 
not to be awakened except by dashing 
a rock of Homeric size on his chest : 


“A fist upon manhood, a fist upon 
strengthening, and a fist upon power went 
into him. He raised the crag in his two 
hands, and he struck it on the youth in 
the rock of his chest. The one who was 
asleep gave a slow stare of his two eyes, and 
he looked at him. 

“¢ Aha,’ said the one who was asleep, 
‘hast thou come, Warrior of the Red 
Shield? It is this day that thou hast the 
name; thou wilt not stand long to me.’ 

“*¢ Two-thirds of thy fear be on thyself, 
and one on me,’ said the Warrior of the Red 
Shield; ‘thou wilt not stand long to me.’ 

‘In each other’s grips they went, and 
they were hard belabouring each other till 
the mouth of dusk and lateness was. The 
Warrior of the Red Shield thought that it 
was far from his friends and near his foe he 
was. He gave him that cheery little light 

“lift, and he struck him against the earth. 
The thumb of his right foot gave a warning 
to the root of his ear, and he swept the head 
off him.” 


He takes what he supposes to be the 
King of Eirinn’s three teeth out of 


the pouch of the gaisceach, and is’ 


about quitting the island with the 
“little treasure,” but on the outside 
of the flaming barrier he hears clash- 
ing of arms within. He leaves the 
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lady in custody with his two comrades, 
bids them wait for him a little, bounds 
again over the wall, and the two mis- 
creants set sail, carrying away the 
lady and the teeth, which last were 
fortunately the once property of a 
horse. andering about, he at last 
comes to an old castle, and there the 
wearied and betrayed knight discovers 
three foster-brothers not mentioned 
before in the tale. “They went in 
right good pleasure of mind to the big 
town : 


“ They raised up music and laid down woe; 

There were soft drunken draughts, 

And harsh stammering drinks, 

Tranquil easy toasts ; 

Between himself and his foster-brethren. 

Music between fiddles with which would 
sleep 

Wounded men and travailing women 

Withering away for ever; with the sound 
of that music, 

Which was ever continuing sweetly that 
night,” 


We miss at this point a common 
formula in Irish stories. “They 
divided the night into three parts. 
The first they gave to eating and 
drinking, the second they gave to 
conversation and music, the third 
they gave to rest.” 

But the Red Shield-Knight’s labour 
was not over till he had slain the terri- 
ble warrior, Mac Dorcha Mac Doilleir 
(son of Darkness, son of Dimness), 
the determined foe of his foster 
brothers, a terrible long-toothed 
witch of his party, and finally the 
“ Great son of the sons of the World” 
Macabh Mor Mhacaibh an Domhain. 
With this great champion he con- 
tended not only with the bronze leaf- 
shaped blade, but all sorts of jugglery, 
as may be seen in the rhythmic 
passage still orally preserved : 


“There was no trick that was done by 

shield-man or skiff-man, 

Or with cheater’s dice box, 

Or with organ of the monks, 

That the heroes could not do; 

As was the trick of Cleiteam, trick of 
Oigeam, 

The apple of the juggler, throwing it, 
and catching it 

Into each other's laps, 

Frightfully, furiously, 

Bloodily, groaning, hurtfully, 

Mind’s desire, umpire’s choice, 

They would drive three red sparks of 
fire from their armour, 
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* Driving from the shield wall, and flesh 
Of their breasts and tender bodies, 
As they hardly belaboured each other.” 


In this last great combat our hero 
besides slaying the foe, recovered the 
genuine teeth of the King of Eirinn. 
‘With these he returns home in an en- 
chanted barque, confronts the traitors 
who had abandoned him, and brought 
away his lady, and this was his mode 
of doing poetical justice : 

“ He threw him (one of the delinquents) 
down on the earth. He laid on him the 
binding of the three smalls straitly and 
painfully; he struck him a blow of the 
point of his foot, and he cast him over the 
seven highest spars that were in the court, 
under the drippings of the lamps and the 
feet of the big dogs, and he did the very 
same to the Knight of the Sword, and the 
Little Treasure gave a laugh.” 


Here is a cure never matched in 
any history that has come under our 
notice: 


“What O King (said the Knight) is 
the screeching and screaming that I am 
hearing since I came to the town?’ 

““*My sons have three horse’s teeth 
driving them into my head since the begin- 
ning of a year, with a hammer, until my 
head has gone through other with heart- 
break, and torment, and pain,’ said the 
King. 

“*What wouldst thou give to a man 
that would put thy own teeth into thy head 
without hurt, without pain?’ said he. 

‘“«* Half my state so long as I may be 
alive, and my state altogether when I may 
go,’ said the King. 

“He asked for a can of water, and he 
put the teeth into the water. 

“* Drink a draught,’ said he to the King. 

“The King drank a draught, and his 
teeth went into his head firmly and strongly, 
quite as well, as ever they were, and every 
one in her own place.” 


The gratified monarch would have 

ut his two wicked sons to death, 
but the generous hero begged them 
off “ Bird and fool clipping (cuttin 


off their long hair and crommeals ! 
was done to them. They were put 
out of their place, and dogs and big 
town vagabonds put after them : 


‘‘The Little Treasure and the Warrior of 
the Red Shield married and agreed. A 
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great wedding was made that lasted a day 
and a year, and the last day was as good 
as the first day.” 


We give full permission to a Ger- 
man, or French, or English-speaking 
man to doubt the retention of such 
poetry as is quoted in this tale by 
illiterate story-tellers, say, for a 
thousand years. But if he understood 
Gaelic, and cast his eye over the fol- 
lowing lines, the original of the arming 
passage given above, and considered 
the rhythm and the profusion of 
assonances, he would feel little scep- 
ticism in the matter. 

“ A chotainn caomh cotain air uachdar na 
caomh chotaige,ft 

A sgiath bhucaideach bhacaideach bhar- 

ra—caol air a laimh chlé, 

A cheanna—bheart, clogada cruaidh— 

chdmhraig 

A’ coimhead a chinn, 

mhullaich, 

An toiseach na h’iorguill,—’san iorguill 

andiomain, 

A shlacanta cruaidh curaidh ‘na ldimh 

dheis, 

Urra—sgithinn gheur an taice r’a chneas.” 


Our extracts from a single tale, and 
that one of the most extravagant in 
the collection, may seem too liberal 
in extent. But we were tempted to 
loiter among the incidents of this par- 
ticular story, by their richness in the 
peculiar phraseology so often recurring 
in the ordinary story-telling. 

A striking instance of the vitality 
of the old Gaelic lays is afforded by 
the presence in this collection of a 
long poem on the subject of the Death 
of the mightiest of the Fianna, Osgur 
son of Oisin. The bardic historians 
relate the insolence of the great chiefs 
of the national militia to have ex- 
tended to the demand of King Cair- 
bre’s brooch, and to the privilege of 
selecting a husband for his daughter. 
These two straws broke the back of 
his patience. He collected the 
Conacht and Ulster forces, and en- 
gaged the Chlanna Baoisgne on the 
fatal field of Gavra in Meath, where 
Osgur, he himself, and the flower of 
both armies penne, Oisin and Ca- 
oilte the Swift were the only survivors 


’s a cheanna- 


*In the “Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grainne” the hero kills hundreds of his foes in 
the playful contention of springing up and coming down with the soles of the feet on 
the edges of suspended swords, standing on barrels rolled down a steep, &c. 

¢ ‘‘ His coat his kindly coat above the kindly covering,” &. We caution our non- 
Gaelic readers never in any case to give c or g their soft sounds in English, and always 
to let the final ¢ be heard in the pronunciation. 
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on the side of the Feinne. Probably 
they would have perished with the 
rest, but later bards required their 
co-existence with St. Patrick. So 
they were supernaturally preserved in 
Tir na-n-Oige (the Gaelic Elysium) 
from the end of the third century till 
the middle of the fifth, and held con- 
ferences with the Apostle, which 
under the title of Agallamh na 
Seanorach* (Dialogues of the Sages), 
are extant in Gaelic and English, and 
will probably see the light not many 
months hence. The poem relating to 
the Death of Osgur, obtained from 
Donald Mac Phie, smith in Barra, is 
not identical with either of those 
published in the first volume of the 
‘Ossianic Society’s Transactions,” 
but the circumstances nearly corre- 
spond. We transcribe a few of the 
verses :— 
Ossian. 

“ Heard ye of the raid of Een (Fionn ?) 

The time he wended to Eirinn? 

There came the fierce Carbre of Spears, 

And grasped ali Eirinn under sway. 


“ Away went we with eager hurry, 
As many Feen as were of us; 
We laid our army and our people 
On the northern side of Eirinn.” 


In the Barra version the blame of 
the war-raising is laid on the King. 
When the armies close, twice five 
score of Gaidheal and of men of bows 
fell by the hand of Osgar, and then,— 


“ Seven score of men of war, 
That came from the snowy shore, 
There fell yonder by the hand of Osgar: 
The shame is for the King of Eirinn. 


“ Seven score men of gray glaives, 
That never went backwards a single pace, 
There fell yonder by the hand of Osgar. 
The shame is for the King of Eirinn. 


“When the red haired Cairbre saw 
Osgar a hewing the people, 
The envenomed dart in his hand 
He let it off to meet him. 


“ Osgar fell on his right knee, 
And the deadly spear through his waist, 
He gave another cast thither, 
And the King of Eirinn was slain by him. 
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OSGAR. 


“ Raise me now with you, Eanna; 
Never before have you lifted me. 
Take me now to a clean mound, 

That you may strip off me my armour. 


“ We raised with us lovely Osgar 
On shoulders and on lofty spear shafts ; 
We had a glorious carrying 
Until we reached the house of Fionn. 


“ No wife would weep her own son, 
No man bewail his brother kind, 
As many as we were about around the 
house, 
We were all bewailing Osgar.” 


The most genuine of the Ossianic 
poems do not mention the presence 
of Fionn at Gabhra, as he had beert 
treacherously slain at the Boyne 
some years previous. Had the 
elder Disraeli turned his attention 
to the subject of Gaelic lore, he 
would have set down these ancient 
poems such as this containing nearly 
three hundred lines, preserved in the 
memory of uneducated fishers and 
herdsmen and smiths of the remote 
Hebrides, as the most astounding 
literary curiosities he had been able 
to collect. 

Among the most curious of these 
West Highland relics are the riddles 
and fables. In these last, the lower 
animals exhibit the greatest ease 
and comfort in expressing their pecu- 
liar sentiments and wants in the 
Gaelic tongue. Any person accus- 
tomed to beast language would ima- 
gine on hearing smith, or tinker, or 
weaver giving forth the dialogue, that 
it was frog, or fox, or bull he was 
listening to. Hear the speech made 
to his love by the frog prince (Frosch 
kénig in Gremm) when appealing to 
her sense of justice. Mr. Campbell 
helps his readers to the pronuncia- 
tion. 

“ A haovaig, a haovaig, 
An cuineach leat 
An geallug beag 
A hoog 00 aig 
Au thobar gaw, 
A géule, a géule.” 


' 
* The Gaelic exists in the (Irish) “ Book of Lismore,” a MS. of the fourteenth century 


discovered in a recess in the wall at Lismore Castle in 1814. 


The translation was made 


under the direction of the late lamented John Windele of Cork, and was intended to 


form the seventh volume of “ Transactions of the Ossianic Society.” 


We are informed 


that the publication of the curious relic is contemplated by the council of the Archso- 


logical Society. 
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“ Gentle one, gentle one, 
Rememberest thou 
The littie pledge 
Thou gavest me 
Beside the well, 

My love, my love.” 


How pale and unfroggy appears the 
English version beside the kindly 
Gaelic. It seems to us that we must 
some time in our youth have heard 
some patriarch of the road-side dyke, 
croak out the fourth and sixth line, 
“ A hoog oo aig, A geule, a geule !” 

The same observation applies to 
the threatening language of the black 
Highland Bull and the red Saxon one 
who came to disturb him on the slope 
of Ben Voirlich. 


“Red Intruder. Strooah ’n dooaich (bis), 
—The country is pitiable. 

“ Black Patriot. Kee as a ha 00 (bis),— 
Whence art thou? 

“R. A tjeer (tir) do navaid,—From thy 
foe’s land. 

“B. Cud é hécht an tjeer?—What is 
the reason of thy coming? 

“R. Cruineachd ’s feen,—Wheat and 
wine. 

“ B. Hoorin 00 n coir do hooil,—I’ll drive 
thee back. 

“R. Catche ’n do roogatoo?—Where 
wert thou born ? 

“B. An craw an dooin,—In the castle 
fold. 

“RR. Cud boo veea gooit on va oo d laogh? 
—What was thy food since thou wert a 
calf? 

“B. Baine ’s bar fraoich,—Milk and 
heather-tops. 

“R. An aorachd chrom shaw am bél do 
chlév,—This crooked horn in the front of 
thy chest. 

“B. Hoogad mee! han egal do,—Shun 


™ 


me, no fear of me! 


Every just heart must rejoice that 
the plucky little black fellow routed 
his burly red invader. This charac- 
teristic challenge and defence is prob- 
ably the last representative of the 
fight of the red and white dragons 
before King Vortigern and the young 
Merlin in the sixth century. 
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Our extracts have been on so large 
a scale that we have left ourselves 
but little space to devote to the merits 
of the work or the obligations under 
which Gaelic literature lies to the 
author, whose intimate knowledge 
of his subject and amount of patient 
research is only equalled by his 
modesty and his sense of justice to 
his fellow labourers among the Irish 
Gael. If his literary and patriotic 
impulses had not urged him on to the 
execution of what he has so well 
achieved, it is probable that it could 
never be accomplished, and the native 
literature of the Irish and Scotch 
Gael be thus deprived of a most 
valuable portion of its peculiar 
domain. Some gifted Niebuhr of 
fiction may perhaps arise, qualified 
to refer the curious and characteristic 
stories collected by Irish and Scotch, 
and German, and Swedish Seanachies, 
to the original circumstances and 
beliefs and opinions from which they 
originated. Meantime it is a good 
work to preserve the most extravagant 
and disjointed fiction that appears to 
have been a long time in the minds 
and mouths of story-tellers. It is 
our own purpose when opportunity 
offers to dwell on the resemblances 
and points of difference between our 
Gaelic stories and those of the Teuton 
races. 

We entreat Mr. Campbell to persist 
in his good undertaking. By the 
appendix we learn how large is the 
amount of similar matter which he 
has still in MS. Let him go on, 
and publish, and prosper. It would 
be a disgrace to any archeolo- 
gist in the British Islands to have 
his library unfurnished with the 
“Tales of the West Highlands.” 
We hope there are few or no copies 
now left in the stores of the spirited 
publishers, and were it our last Jite- 
rary behest or entreaty, we should say 
to him and them, “more Highland 
Tales, more illustrations !” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


HEART'S EASE. 


must go to- 


“AND 80 you reall 
; Cn tain Foulkes 


morrow, after all?” 
was saying, looking down on the 
youngest Miss Dashwood’s earnest 
face, as she sat over there at the 
piano, in that chintz-covered drawing- 
room at the elms. 

* Yes ; really going,” she answered ; 
and those big dreamy eyes of hers 
were looking straight before her on 
the music. 

“Well, the best friends must part 
sometime or another, and best friends 
are always parting; it seems to me 
we never hear of partings that aren’t 
more or less heart-breakings, do we?” 

“No, indeed; but then I suppose 
partings where there weren’t tears 
and sighs and broken hearts, would 
.be very uninteresting scenes at best.” 

“Doubtless, very; but really I am 
awfully sorry you are off to-morrow ; 
it seems only like yesterday that you 
came here.” 

“ And yet it’s just a month now.” 

“Well, a month’s not much either, 
just time to make friends and find 
oneself at home, when crack goes the 
whip, and away with you all; it’sa 
shame ey ” 

“Well, I’m sorry to go too; I 
never enjoyed myself more anywhere.” 

“No, come now, I won’t have you 
say that; I’m sure it has been most 
awfully slow work for you young 
ladies from town.” 

“TJ don’t consider myself a young 
lady from town; I hate the town, 
and I’ve never been to a ball or an 
opera in my life yet.” 

Captain Tom looked down on the 
unpretending little figure, the smooth 
braided hair, and simple white dress ; 
he had never suspected her of such a 
thing as being a gay ball-going young 
lady ; oh no! there was nothing about 
that shy awkward little person to 
suggest such doings, and he smiled as 
he said— 

“But you'll come out this season, 
won’t you ?” 

“T don’t know; I don’t much 

to. ” 


“Come now, I can’t believe that, 


you know you would give one of 
your eyes this minute to be going to 
a ball to-night.” 

“No, I shouldn't, indeed ;’ and 
Miss Georgie laughed as she looked 
up into his jolly face. 

“ Well, then, I can’t understand you 
at all.” 

“Why ?” 

““Why, because I never heard of a 
me lady yet who wasn’t fond of 
a. “had 

“ Oh, nonsense ; I’ve heard of lots.”’ 

“Who?” 

“Well, let’s see——” 

“There, I knew you couldn’t think 
of one.” 

“Well, perhaps not, but I’m one 
myself.” 

“And you really don’t care to go 
out ?” 

“No, not a bit.” 

“Shall I tell Lady Georgina so?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“Do you know youre the oddest 
young lady I ever met ?” 

“AmI? Im sorry to hear it.” 

“No, you needn’t sorry ; I like 
you all the better for being so eccen- 
tric.” 

“Do you?” 

Yes, a thousand times better.” 

“Then I'm glad ;” and she laughed 
again. 

“Yes, and we’ve been very good 
friends, haven’t we ?” 

“Yes, I hope so;” and those big 
eyes looked up into his very inno- 
cently. 

“Yes, and we must always be good 
friends, mustn’t we?” he said again 
pry: “ Always friends ;” why di 

e keep on saying those words so 
often? was he afraid that that foolish 
romantic little girl might fancy that 
he had grown to look upon her as 
something more than a friend ? These 
great ostentatious friendships are 
sometimes very dangerous relations, I 
think ; uncalled-for confidences and 
advices are perpetually going on ; 
walkings and talkings, and long con- 
versations, ending in nothing. 

Captain Foulkes and Miss Georgina 
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Dashwood had rashly entered into 
one of those leagues of everlasting 
friendship some three weeks ago ; it 
had been a very safe act for Captain 
Tom, there was no fear, he kept say- 
ing to himself, of anything but friend- 
ship coming of this very sensible 
move. " He was hopelessly in love 
with some one else, and she—well, 
she wouldn’t think of falling in 
love with him before he fell in 
love with her, and so everything 
seemed very smooth and pleasant, and 
Captain Foulkes felt that he was 
doing a very kind act in patronizing 
that overlooked neglected little girl. 
It was a very ostentatious friendship 
too ; Lady Georgina knew of it, and 
smiled on it, and Lady Mary quite 
approved of it ; so Miss Georgie had 
made a new friend, a very kind new 
friend, who was no trouble to her, 
told her no secrets, and never let her 
feel herself lonely or deserted. 

“ Yes, very, very good friends,” he 
kept murmuring ; “and I shall miss 
our pleasant walks and talks together 
dreadfully.” 

She wasn’t looking at him then, 

she was bending down over the piano ; 
her busy fingers were wandering 
along the keys restlessly, and Captain 
Tom, leaning his head on his hand, 
and looking down on the bending 
face, was quite unconscious of the 
sad ring in his voice, as he spoke, 
and didn't know in the least 
how very unpleasant those careless 
words were to his little friend’s ear. 
He wasn’t the kind of person at all 
to attract a romantic little girl’s fancy, 
he was too noisy and jolly. Not 
handsome enough, and much too 
stout to make any very serious 
impression on such a lover of the 
beautiful and sublime; and yet 
she did feel strangely sad and 
sorry at the idea of leaving this 
quiet old country place and its 
kindly owner ; to-morrow seemed 
so very near, just this one evening, 
these few short hours, which even 
now she was half wasting in those idle 
vain regrets, and then the pant 
walks and talks would be all over ; 
the laughing and joking together all 
past and gone, oad a new life without 
that kindly companionship opened 
before her. 

“ And so you must sing all the old 
songs over for me,” he was saying, as 
he rummaged among the untidy 
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music—“‘ Che Farro’ and all the 
others over again.” 

“Very well; which to begin with ?” 

“Well, let’s see. Oh, yes, to be 
sure ; that’s the very thing—‘ Good- 
bye, Sweetheart, Goodbye.’ Of course 
—yes—and my favourite of the whole 
lot ; isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

And Miss Georgie began that 
touching little ditty very gently and 
softly, with a quaver in her strong 
rich voice, looking straight before her 
on the white watered paper, and 
trying to forget those brown eyes 
which were bending down on her, 
and the stout figure by her side, 
trying to shape that goodbye 
into a serenade to some imaginary 
young hero who didn’t exist, but 
failing most lamentably in her at- 
tempt ; and so that song, half of 
farewell, half of love, was rather a 
failure, and the rich, low voice wasn’t 
in as good singing order to-night, and 
those frequent “ goodbyes ” were very 
feeble and tremulous, and she felt, 
oh! so thankful, when the end came, 
and the song was finished. 

“ Now, then, what next ?” Captain 
Tom cried cheerily, clearing his voice ; 
that’s only one.” 

“Won't you allow me a little 
breathing time after my exertions ?” 

“No, not a minute; ‘no rest for 
the wicked,’ you know, and you’ve 
got at least a dozen to sing yet.” 

Captain Foulkes was devoting this 
last evening exclusively to friendship, 
was neglecting all those other ladies 
for this one insignificant little girl, 
and was evincing an interest in those 
tender little ballads and serenades 
which he had never done before, 
he was strangely low and unhappy on 
this last evening. Those familiar songs, 
heard so often before, sounded differ- 
ent and strange to him now, and he 
felt genuinely grieved at losing his 
little companion. Caroline, cold, 
stately Caroline, was sitting over in 
her favourite seat by the window, 
sitting there idly, looking out 
into the dim light thinking, and 
Fanny, gay, Fanny Foulkes, was 
sitting on that same low window- 
seat, looking out also, and there, close 
beside her, silent and moody, stood 
Captain Dashwood, with folded arms, 
leaning against the window-frame 
close by. There were no candles as 
yet in that dim drawing-room, and 
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Miss Georgie’s singing had hushed the 
talking and laughing in the room. 
There was something in that strangely 
sweet, low voice which somehow 
seemed to find its way to all their 
hearts and move thtm very oddly ; 
and Miss Fanny’s merry voice grew 
still as those rich notes swelled and 
sounded in that dimly lighted room ; 
and Captain Dashwood’s big, hand- 
some eyes were fixed thoughtfully on 
the faded Turkey carpet. “Goodbye, 
sweetheart, goodbye,’ came ringing 
from the piano, and “ goodbye” was 
echoing in his heart—“ goodbye” to he 
knew not what, but somehow the 
song seemed to suit the occasion 
wonderfully well, and he grew sad 
and thoughtful as he listened to it. 

Charlie was there also, listening, or 
rather pretending to listen ; for my 
young hero hadn’t an ear for music at 
all, and couldn’t have said, to save his 
life just then, whether that little 
melody of Miss Georgie’s was “ God 
Save the Queen” or “ Pop goes the 
Weasel.” He never paid any attention 
to such things, and seldom listened to 
music at all; and I am sure had 
Agnes Fremantle known how very 
little he cared for other songs, she 
would have been vastly flattered at the 
amount of grave attention which he 
gave to her sweet-voiced little ballads. 
He was seated in a very regigned way 
beside Julia Dashwood, who was 
employing the shining hour with 
busy hands and thick skeins of 
many-coloured wools, under which 
there sprang no end of marvellously 
green leaves and crops of most 
astoundingly crimson roses. He sat 
there beside that silent, timid young 
lady, who, as Tom Foulkes was hear¢ 
to remark, “looked as if she had swal- 
lowed the poker, and it hadn’t agreed 
with her.” Charlie had made several 
mild advances to this rigid virgin, 
but they had been repelled and 
checked, and now he sat there very 
ill at ease, wishing himself anywhere 
else. That soul-stirring voice which 
was raised in song fell quite unheeded 
on his ear, and Mr. Charles Okedon 
was gaping over vacantly at that 
smiling water-colour face on the 
Phite watered wall, and wondering 
‘who the dickens it was meant 
for.” 

“Who's that!’ he said at last. 
“ Who's picture is it ?” 

“ Fanny’s, I think ;” and Miss Julia 
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bent her modest head once again 
over her coloured wools. 

“Oh, Miss Foulkes, isit? It’s not 
a bit like her. Do you think so?” 

“ T don’t know. People consider it 
avery pretty picture,” and that large 
yellow cabbage-rose, composed of 
wool, received a finishing blush with 
a pale pink stitch. 

“Oh, do they? I dare say ; but 
it’s not like her a bit though ; is it ?” 

** Not very ;” and here the various 
shades of green on those highly un- 
natural rose-leaves required to be 
counted, and Mr. Okedon didn’t dare 
to interrupt that piece of mental 
arithmetic. 

“ One, two ;—one, two ;”’ and click, 
click, click, click, and still he sat 
there patiently. He didn’t know 
what to say next ; he was becoming 
chilled by that rigid young lady's 

resence, and so he held his peace : 
eaning back and looking on listlessly 
at the steady, rapid development of 
that very yellow well-blown flower. 

Miss Georgie had completed her 
musical performance, had sung over 
all her old songs, and she and Tom 
Foulkes were standing with the others 
now in the window. Captain Tom 
was more cheerful and more himself 
again, and they were all talking very 
gaily and pleasantly over there ; and 
Charlie was wishing and longing that 
he could slip away from that stupid 
young lady’s side and join those 
others; but he couldn’t do it, it 
wouldn't have been polite, and so he 
sat on still, watching the bright soft 
wools disappear into those square 
holes in the canvas, not trying to 
make a new conversation, and longing 
for a release. 

“ One, two ;—one, two ;” and click, 
click, click ; and Charlie felt very dull 
and idle as he sat there looking on at 
that marvellous work. 

“ Here, I say, Charlie, come along ; 
we're all going out for a stroll some- 
where, the moon is so jolly to-night, 
and it’s the last evening, you know;” 
and Captain Tom made for Mr. Oke- 
don’s retired seat. 

“Yes, all right, shall come. Yes, 
the moon is jolly to-night ; where are 
you going?” 

“What do you say, Miss Dash- 
wood?” continued Captain Foulkes, 
bending over the bright wools, gaily. 
“ Will you desert the mangled sailors 
for this one evening, and join,us?” 
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“Well, no, thanks, I think not ; 
it’s rather too cold, isn’t it ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know ; what do you 
think yourself ?” 

“T think I had better leave it alone, 
and finish my piece of work at once.” 

“ Not coming, Julia?” cried Captain 
Dashwood, coming over, too, and 
standing before his sister—“ not com- 
ing out to see the moonlight on the 
water? Oh, come along.” 

“No, thank you, Jack; I should 
rather not.” 

And Captain Dashwood turned on 
his heel at once. 

“No use in talking to her,” he 
announced on returning to the win- 
dow. “She has made up her mind 
to stay in-doors, and no power on 
earth would make her change her 
mind now.” 

“Well, come along then;” and there 
was a hurrying up stairs, and laugh- 
ing and talking, even Caroline seemed 
gay to-night. This ramble in the 
moonlight was a grand idea, and 
those three young ladies were wrap- 
ping themselves up in their warmest, 
thickest out-door garments. 

“Wrap yourselves up well, my 
dears,” Lady Mary had called after 
those three adventurous young ladies; 
“T am sure it will be shockingly 
chilly.” 

Shockingly chilly it was not, never- 
theless it was just a little chilly; there 
had been several smart showers dur- 
ing the day, which left the gravel and 
grass a little damp; but these six 

oung persons, namely, the two Miss 

ashwoods and Miss Foulkes, Cap- 
tain Dashwood, Captain Tom, and 
Mr. Charlie, didn’t think it a bit too 
damp for a pleasant tramp along that 
nice open walk by the cliffs. Of 
course Captain Tom was to pilot Miss 
Georgie, and of course Captain Jack 
couldn’t walk with his own sister, so 
Charlie found himself saddled with 
another stiff stately Miss Dashwood, 
while Captain Jack strode on in front 
with Miss Foulkes. But Caroline 
wasn’t half so dull and insipid as her 
sister; shecould be pleasantand chatty 
enough. when. she liked, and this 
evening she was determined to make 
herself agreeable ; she had taken a 
liking to that big amiable young 
squire; there was something really 
good and true about him; he was a 
change from the worldly, foppish 
town-men, and she made up her min 
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that he should carry away a good im- 
pression of her to-night. 

“What a charming idea of Jack’s 
this little walk was,” she began; “ it’s 
a lovely night.” 

“Oh, it was his idea, was it?” 
And Charlie couldn’t understand 
how Captain Dashwood could fancy 
a chilly damp stroll, with Miss Fanny 
for a companion, instead of some one 
else; he, Charlie, mightn’t have 
minded it, if—but here his rumina- 
tions came to an end, for Caroline was 
rattling on again. 

“Yes; oh, yes, it was all Jack’s idea; 
he’s always up for any fun; but I 
dare say you know that of old? Mr. 
Okedon, I dare say you know Jack a 
ore times better than I do, after 
all. 

“T ought to know him by this time, 
I’m sure; I know him better than 
any other fellow in the world; he’s my 
oldest friend, you know.” 

“Yes, I know indeed.” 

“Our lives have run very close to- 
gether as yet.” 

“Yes; [ have heard a great deal of 
you, Mr. Okedon, long ago, as well as 
lately.” 

She knew many things concerning 
that big honest young man, which he 
never once dreamed that she did know. 
Jack had been very lavish in his 
praise of his schoolchum at home, all 
Charlie’s little kindnesses and gene- 
rosities were told over and over again 
in those days, and Lady Georgina 
had taken a great liking to her boy’s 
kind young friend; he had been 
bidden once or twice to the Park-lane 
establishment in those days, but 
somehow those friendly advances 
had never been met. One thing 
after another had prevented Charlie 
from visiting his friend, and year 
after year had gone by without his 
ever making the acquaintance of 
Jack Dashwood’s fashionable rela- 
tions. And now that they had met 
at last he didn’t feel very much 
gratified at the event; they were 
none of them what he had hoped to 
find Jack’s sisters; they were cold 
and stiff and conceited, and so he 
didn’t, much care how soon they 
returned to their fashionable town 
residence ; and he walked on beside 
that handsome patronizing young 


lady rather moodily. 

aptain Jack and Miss Fanny were 

on in front a good way, and Captain 
14* 
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Tom and Miss Georgie were a good 
way behind; to them this little moon- 
light ramble was a very pleasant little 
aieiieens ; there was no excitement 
about it, but still it had its charm, 
and Georgie was leaning on that 
stout, pleasant friend’s arm very con- 
fidently. 

“What a wonderful moonlight 
there is to-night,” she said, looking 
up into the cloudy sky. 

“ Yes, the blessed moon is in great 
go, indeed,” answered the cheerful 
voice. 

“Notwithstanding theclouds, there, 
what a dark one that is over there, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, but there’s very little wind 
to-night, and so the clouds take some 
time in getting over the moon; but 
look there, at that little white one 
chasing the big black one ;” and Cap- 
tain Tom paused to point out this 
phenomenon. 

“ Yes, that’s one of my angels,” she 
answered, quietly, pausing also. 

“One of your what ?” 

“ Angels, don’t you see ; there now 
it has reached the big black one, and 
drifts across it, look, like a shadow.” 

“ Angels! who put that in your head 
now? I’ve heard of such things as 
people living and talking and acting 
in fires, among burning coals; for such 
other little dreamers as ‘little Dorrit.’ 

“Yes, I know, and little Dombey’s 
golden water ; it’s something of the 
same thing.” 

“But angels in the clouds—angels 
drifting by, made of white clouds, that 
is something quite new.” 

“ Well, I dare say it is very foolish ; 
but somehow I always imagine it. 
Do you remember those strange, 
beautiful pictures of Doré’s, the ‘ Wan- 
dering Jew?’ Do you remember that 
dark weird valley, and the beautiful 
bright angel floating over his head 
there? Well, I think my white angels 
are something like that one; they 
float away over a dark black back- 
ground, and I only see them when 
there are clouds like those up there.” 

“What a strange idea!” he laughed, 
looking down on the earnest face ; “TI 
never thought of calling them angels ; 
but now that I do think of it, I have, 
seen them often, those straggling lit- 
tle bits of white clouds, gliding away 
over the black ones—I shall call them 
angels always now; it’s a very original 
idea of yours.” 
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“There are lots of them about to- 
night; there’s another over there ; 
do you see?” 

“ Yes, a good big fat angel, that ;” 
and Captain Tom smiles again as he 
moves on down the avenue. 

Clear still water, with silver light 
streaming on it, a dark cloudy sky, 
and countless huge gray rocks, 
stretching out into the water; such 
was the scene upon which Captain 
Tom and his young companion looked 
just now as they reached the far end 
of the deer park. 

“No more angels there,” said Cap- 
tain Foulkes, “only Gustave Doré’s 
haunted valley, without the bright 
angel ; isn’t it? 

“ Yes; don’t those rocks look gaunt 
and strange all along there, and that 
tremendous sky above it all? itisa 
strange scene too. There’s something 
very solemn about it ; don't you think 


“Well yes, I suppose there is; but 
I’m not going to let you stand here 
dreaming and romancing all night ; 
you'll get your death of cold ; there's 
quite a chill air out to-night ; come, 
let us come farther inland, that sea 
air is too cold for you.” 

And they turned away from the 
rocks and clouds, and began retracing 
their steps along the avenue. Clear 
and cold shone the pale light on the 

ark and trees and long line of avenue 

efore them; as Captain Tom and 
Miss Georgie were walking slowly on 
in the direction of the house ; clear 
and cold it shone on the ivy leayes 
and stone front as they stood before 
it in a short time after; clear and 
cold on the damp gravel and little 
flower-beds all around ; and Georgie 
was looking half sadly on those garden 
beds and groups of autumn flowers. 

“ How silent you are,” said Captain 
Foulkes at last ; “ what are you think- 
ing of now ?” 

“Nothing particular,” she answered. 
I'm only taking a farewell of the 
old trees and flowers, a farewell of 
the little red geraniums over there, 
and the heart’s-ease here by the 
window ; you see I know them all.” 

“Do you ? and that’s heart’s-ease, 
is it? I didn’t know there was any 
here.” 

“Yes ; Fanny and I planted it there 
under the drawing-room window the 
other day; it’s only a wild flower 
though ; we found it in the woods.” 
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“Oh, well, let’s see ; you must give 
me a bit, will you ?” 

“What, a bit of heart’s-ease?”’ 

“Yes. I'm sadly in want of some 
just now ; will you pluck me a bit ?” 

“Yes, if you Fike 3? and Miss 
Georgie looked up wonderingly into 
the Captain’s bending face. 
“Yes, do, heart’s-ease, just what I 
want.” 
“Well, then, here’s some for you 
here, enough for three or four ordi- 
nary people.” 

“T want it all,” he answered ; “ all, 
and more.” 

She laughed as she held it there 
before him, looking up at him. 

“You want it all; why I didn’t 
know you wanted any. I think you 
are joking, though, after all.” 

“No, I’m not; nota bit; min 
sober earnest; and I say again L 
want all the heart’s-ease you can 


give me. : 
“Well then, there, take all this ; 
I’m sure that ought to comfort you.” 
“Thanks. I shall try and keep it, 
and try to think that it is really 
heart’s-ease ; yes, I will try.” 
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He said the words earnestly and 
almost solemnly, as if he was making 
some solemn vow there under the 
moonlight ; and she looked up at him 
again inquiringly. 

“Yes, and the time may come 
when we are better older friends, 
when I can tell you what I mean, 


why I am so sadly in want of this 
heart’s-ease, for you wouldn’t care to 
hear the story now, and so I shall keep 
it till we know each other better, and 
ey perhaps you'll understand it 
a ” 


She didn’t answer that very odd 
speech. She stood there holding the 
little flowers in her hand, uncertainly 
glancing up at him, but she couldn’t 
see his face now; the moon had 
hidden itself behind one of those big 
black clouds, and it was only a con- 
fused misty figure and bending head 
that was there before her, and she 
didn’t see the expression on the jolly 
kindly face, the strangely troubled 
look there ; and she stood in silence, 
sadly mystified and perplexed by that 
very odd little speech. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


DECEIVED. 


“MorgeEr, how is it you’ve never 
been to see the Fremantles all this 
time ?” Captain Tom inquired from 
behind his newspaper, a few mornings 
after the departure of the Dashwood 
family ; you knew them, didn’t you?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; and Fanny met the 
girls last spring at Newport, and liked 
them too; but you see, Tom, dear, the 
Dashwoods didn’t know them, and 


“Well; but I don’t see why the 
Dashwoods should prevent your 
calling ; I think they must think it 
most confoundedly rude.” 

“ Well; but, my dear, just listen to 
me ; there’s some mystery about it, 
Lady Georgina——” 

" Why, what the deuce has Lad 
Georgina to say to it? I don’t see.’ 

“You needn’t lose your ener, 
Tom, and use that very strong lan- 
guage about it; Lady Georgina told 
me in confidence something quite a 
little family secret, but still something 
which was enough to prevent my 
asking them over here while she 


remained ; and you know, my dear, I 
wouldn’t have called there without 
her; and indeed I was on the point of 
stopping one day, when she begged 
me not, and told me then her reason 
for not wishing to make their ac- 
quaintance.” 

“T know her reason, and a pretty 
one it is too; she wants a good kick- 
ing, to knock some of the impudence 
out of her.” 

“Tom, may I beg that you will 
speak in a more gentlemanly manner, 
particularly concerning ladies? I don’t 
think it likely that any one would 
ever dream of kicking a lady; it’s not 
a proper idea at all.” 

“That’s just what I'm lamenting; 
if some one did dream of it, it weal 
do her ladyship a world of good.” 

There was a silence at the break- 
fast table after this little outburst of 
Captain Tom’s, and he having vented 
some of his ill-temper, subsided once 
again behind the paper. 

“T didn’t know you wished me to 
call on them at all,” Lady Mary con- 
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tinued, cracking her egg a little ner- 
vously, and with a slightly heightened 
colour. “I didn’t know you cared.” 

“Why, bless my soul, no more I 
do, except just for the look of the 
thing. i don’t see why you should 
drop them just because that impudent 
old snob doesn’t think them good 
enough for her scamp of a son; 
it's” 

“Tom, Tom, my dear, you forget 
what you're saying ;’ and Lady Mary 
glanced angrily across at Miss Fanny's 
unconscious head. “There was no 
mention made of Captain Dashwood 
at all, and I think we had better 
change the subject at once. I strongly 
object to hearing my friends abused 
and slandered unreasonably. Is there 
any news to-day ?” 

And so that exciting little conver- 
sation had terminated. Captain Tom 
was quite accustomed to call his lady 
mother over the coals every now and 
then, and abuse her roundly on very 
slight provocation, and she generally 
submitted pretty tamely to those mild 
chastisings, knowing all the time that 
that soft-hearted kindly young man 
didn’t mean one-half of what he said, 
and was generally in the right about 
their disputes; and to-day she did 
feel that she had been very culpable 
in her conduct with regard to that 
visit paying; she knew, or at least 
guessed, how very anxious the 
Captain was to keep well with those 
charming young ladies, and in her 
heart she forgave him for that little 
outburst ; he had had great provoca- 
tion, and sv she sat there behind the 
big-plated urn, eating her breakfast 
quietly, and mentally determining that 
that long-deferred visit should be paid 
to-day. 

Captain Tom generally became 
silent and morose after one of these 
little scenes, and I think almost in- 
variably felt sheepish and awkward ; 
he never thought of abusing any one 
else but that mild unoffending little 
mother, and it was certainly very 
cowardly of him after all; for had he 
known that she possessed a temper 
of her own, he wouldn’t have dared 
to provoke it so, and he only fought 
her then because he knew he could 
beat her cont 5 and so, as he sat 


there behind his newspaper, he felt’ 


most disagreeably sheepish and 
ashamed of himself; there was no 
glory in those unequal battles, and he 
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had made, oh, so many countless vows 
never to renew them again, vows 
which were always forgotten on the 
slightest provocation, and he was 
heartily ashamed of himself now as 
he sat there, with his untasted break- 
fast before him. 

“ Aren’t you going to eat anything, 
my dear ?” came presently from be- 
hind the urn, and Captain Foulkes 
didn’t dare to look near that piece of 
plate as he lowered his paper, and 
began his repast. 

But Lady Mary was of a particu- 
larly forgiviftg nature, and, after all, 
it was quite natural that Tom should 
be vexed about it; and so she just 
let the Captain get well into his eat- 
ing process, and then she spoke 
again :— 

“ And; my dear, I think I shall call 
on the Fremantles to day ; would you 
like to come also ?” 

But Captain Tom had risen from 
his seat, and was hugging that kindly 
forgiving old mother tight against his 
contrite heart; he was smothering the 
words with kisses, and Lady Mary’s 
fond old arms were about his neck 
in a minute, and there was a regular 
making-up going on behind the urn. 

Miss Fanny wasn’t disturbed at all 
by that hugging and kissing process ; 
she was quite used to those little 
quarrels, as well as to her brother’s 
noisy demonstrative affection, and so 
she didn’t pause in her comfortable 
breakfast at all ; she didn’t quite un- 
derstand what it was all about ; she 
had taken no interest in it until those 
few words which bore reference to 
Captain Dashwood were uttered ; 
those few incoherent words, which, 
nevertheless, froubled her, and she 
wasn’t thinking of her mother or her 
brother as she sat there eating her 
bread and butter absently ; thinking 
what Tom could mean by saying that 
the Miss Fremantles weren’t good 
enough for handsome, scampish John 
Dashwood. And she sat there quiet] 
not joining in the conversation, which’ 
after that little making-up, flowed 
pretty freely between the Captain and 

sady Mary. Mentally determining 
that the Dashwood mystery shoulld 
be cleared up after breakfast, she 
would waylay Captain Tom when he 
emerged to smoke his morning pipe, 
and one way or another worm that 
secret from him; and so, filled with 
this determination, Miss Fanny hur- 
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ried over her breakfast and left the 
room. 

Captain Foulkes, some five minutes 
later, as he a out into the open 
air, came upon his little sister, sitting 
idly on the rustic seat outside in the 
veranda. 

“Well, Tom,” she said, carelessly, 
coming to meet him, “you're going 
to smoke, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, but not here under the draw- 
ing-room window.” 

“Where, then ?” 

“Oh, anywhere ; down the avenue 
or in the garden ; I’m rf&t particular. 
Why are you so anxious to know ?” 

“Tm not anxious, but I was just 
thinking I should like to come with 
you if I may.” 

“Of course you may, if you don’t 
mind my smoking?” 

“ No, I rather like it.” 

“Then come along, then ;’ and 
they strolled on in the direction of 
the avenue, Captain Tom puffing 
away at his large meershaum. 

“Well, what's up now, that you’re 
honouring me with your presence this 
morning ¢” he asked, as they moved on 
under the trees. 

“Nothing—why? mayn’t I take a 
stroll with you, without there being 
something ‘up,’ as you call it? I’ve 
only joined you out of pure affection.” 

“Oh, I’m immensely flattered, I'm 
sure ;’ and Captain Foulkes laughed 
as he puffed a thick volume of smoke 
from between his lips. 

** How cross you are this morning,” 
she said, at last, after a pause. 

“ Who—I? I’m not cross at all.” 

“Well, you’re sulky then, it’s all 
the same; so I think i shall go back 
to my seat.” 

“Oh no, never mind going back ; 
here, take my arm, and don’t let's 
quarrel ; now then, Miss Fanny, what's 
your news to-day ?” 

“None, I have none; there’s not 
much news in Llanaber, I’m sure.” 

“ Getting tired of Llanaber already, 
eh ?” 

“Yes, I hate it always.” 

“'That’s unlucky.” 

“Tom,” she said presently, “ what 
is all that mystery about the Dash- 
woods ?” 

- What mystery ? I don’t know of 
any. 

“ Well, what were you and mamma 
talking about the Dashwoods and 
Fremantles all breakfast time for ; 
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fighting like cat and dog, too, over 
them ? 

“Oh, some bosh; I forget, ’'m 
sure.” 


“ No you don’t, I’m sure ; now don’t 
be disagreeable, Tom ; do tell me what 
were you saying about—about Cap- 
tain Dashwood ?” 

“@h that’s why you were so 
anxious to accompany me in my 
stroll, was it ¢” 

“No it wasn’t.” 

“Yes it was though ; what a sharp 
little minx you are, Miss Fanny.” 

“Am I, indeed. I should require 
to be sharp here, I think, or I should 
never be told anything. I’m kept in 
the dark about everything ; the most 
absurd things too ; now, why shouldn’t 
Iknow why the Dashwoods dislike the 
Fremantles ? I should like to know.” 

“T don't know why, I’m sure,” and 
Captain Tom gave another long puff, 
and elevated his chin in a very deter- 
mined manner. 

“ But I’m not such a fool as I look,” 
continued Miss Fanny, tossing her 
pretty little head defiantly, and with 
a faint tinge of red stealing into her 
cheeks. 

“Lucky for you there,” answered 
her brother, laughing again, as he 
perceived the symptoms of a coming 
storm. 

“T can put this and that together, 
sometimes, and I know when people 
are deceiving me, too. Do you think 
I didn’t see how mamma glared at-you 
across the table this morning, when 
you were blazing away that time 
about Captain Dashwood? Do you 
think I don’t know that he is flirting 
with one of those Miss Fremantles 
just now ?” 

“Do you, really! And suppose he 
is, what is there in that to put you 
in such a terrible rage, eh ?” 

“Rage! Im in no rage, I assure 
rou; but Iam disgusted and sickened 

y the odious manner in which you 
and mamma combine in trying to 
deceive me on every subject, it’s so 
mean and vulgar.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” and Captain Tom’s 
loud, cheery voice rang out in a very 
hearty laugh, at his sister’s expense. 

“Tt's too bad, and I can’t stand it 
any longer.” 

*'Then perhaps you'll 


sit it ;” 


Captain Tom bent a very amused 
glance down on the little figure at his 
side, 
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“You're the mostill-natured brother 
in the world ; and I shall go back to 
the house this minute, and not speak 
to you again to-day ;” and Miss 
Fanny turned on her heel contemp- 
tuously as she spoke. 

“Look here, Fanny. Come here, I 
say ; look here ;’ and Captaig Tom 
took hold of his sister's hand once 
again. “Come, don’t be angry. I'll 
tell you all about it. I don't see why 
= shouldn’t know, really ;” and he 

ad hold of the other hand now, and 
was looking down on that flushed, 
angry face very good-naturedly. 
“You're old enough to know how to 
manage your own affairs now ; and, 
after all, he isn’t half good enough 
for my pretty little sister ; is he ?” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Tom; I 
don’t know who you mean ;” and one 
of the captive’s hands had got loose 
again. “Youlove teazing mealways.” 

“No, I don’t, indeed ; but I will 
tell you that mystery if you wish.” 

“T do wish, of course.” 

“Well, it’s only this. Captain 
Dashwood wants to marry Lily Fre- 
mantle, and his mamma won’t allow 
him, and so he has got himself en- 
gaged nevertheless. That’s the whole 
thing from beginning to end. Are 
you satisfied now ?”’ 

She didn’t answer him. She had 
known, or rather guessed, all that 
before ; and Captain Foulkes saw no 
change in the small, pale face before 
him as he told this piece of news, 
and, judging by the unchanging face, 
fancied that his little sister was in no 
ways troubled by the announcement. 

“And this is what you all and 
mamma have been at such pains to 
keep from me?’ she said at last, 
looking up with an almost fierce light 
in her dark eyes. “ Was it right to 
do so, do you think ?” 

“T don’t know ; I only did as she 
wished ;’ and Captain Tom felt ra- 
ther awkward as he met that firm 


ze. 

“ You have all chosen to keep me 
in the dark about Captain Dashwood’s 
en, she said again ; “and 
so I tell you now, I shall in no wa 
change my manner towards him. 
shall regard him as I have always 
done; I shall flirt with him just as 
much as ever—walk and dance and 
flirt with him just as usual, and no 
one on earth shall prevent me.” 

“ Fanny, is that right ?” 
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“T don’t know, and I don’t care. 
You have not acted openly to me, and 
I shall not try to act openly to you,and 
that’s all about it. It wasshamefully 
wrong of you. You don’t know how 
he flirted with me. Why, only the 
day before yesterday—that evening 
when we walked down to the cliffs, 
he—but no matter ; I shall act diffe- 
rently next time.” 

Fanny—Fanny, you are angry now ; 
but don’t talk like that, dear. If 
Captain Dashwood has flirted with 
you, it is he who has been deceitful, 
and you ought to have spirit enough 
to throw him off at once, and have 
done with him now.” 

“But, after all,’ she went on, 
“how am I to know that he is really 
engaged? Idon’t believe it; I won't 
believe it ; I’m sure he’s not.” 

“You may believe, then, for Caro- 
line Dashwood told me he was.” 

“Caroline told you! Are you 
sure ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Then she has deceived me too ;” 
and Fanny bent her head lower, and 
became silent at last. 

Captain Foulkes didn’t say any- 
thing more on the subject, he ae 
drew her hand under his arm, and 
led her on quietly under those gaunt 
old trees ; he was sorry and shocked 
to hear her speak so; he hadn't 
known. how far that flirtation had 
gone, till just now, and as he walked 
on there in the shade, his heart was 
full of pity and love for that head- 
strong, passionate little sister of his, 
and full to overflowing with anger 
and indignation against that big 
handsome man who had wrought all 
that evil. 

“ Fanny, my dear,” he said kindly, 
stupping short in his walk, and 
knocking the ashes out of the big 
meershaum, “I don’t know how far 
this flirtation of yours may have 
gone with Captain Dashwood, but I 
think it would be well not to see 
each other for some time at least.” 

“‘T see no reason for any such con- 
duct, Tom ; I shall make no difference 
in my conduct ; he has done nothing 
wrong that I can see,’ Fanny an- 
swered, quietly. 

“Well, dear, will you listen to me 
for a few minutes ? I know somethin 
of the world more than you do, a 
I think that after all that is past, it 
would be as well that you didn’t meet 
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just yet. When Captain Dashwood 
is married he must change his man- 
ners ; there must be no more flirting 
then; and—and—I think he will be 
married soon now ?” 

“ How do you know?” 

“No matter ; but till then, Fanny, 
don’t ‘you think, dear, that if you 
were to keep out of his way; if you 
were to let him see that you didn’t 
still think him a free man, it might 
be better ?” 

“Tom, you are speaking now as if 
ou teenie that Captain Dashwood 
ad treated me badly ; but he hasn’t, 

and he shan’t think that leven im- 
agine such a thing, so it must be just 
the same as ever now. You may 
trust me, Tom, I shan’t make a fool 
of myself even for Captain Dash- 
wood. I shall play my cards so well, 
too, that Miss Fremantle shall never 
even dream that I am breaking my 
heart for her adorer.” 

And Miss Fanny had laughed a 
cold careless little laugh as she spoke. 

“You know best then how to take 
care of yourself,” he had answered ; 
and there had been no more between 
them then ; they had retraced their 
steps up the shady avenue in silence ; 
they had reached the veranda by the 
drawing-room window, and then 
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Fanny had slipped her hand from 
under his arm gently. 

“Tom, before I go in, will you 
— not to tell mamma that you 

ave told me all this ?” 

“Tf you wish.” 

“Thank you, Tom;” and Miss 
Fanny had stood on her tip-toes to 
kiss her brother, and then she had 
stolen quietly into the house, leaving 
him alone, standing in the veranda 
thoughtful and sad. Had he done 
well in telling that high-spirited, 
impetuous young lady that her lover 
was false to her? however, it couldn’t 
be helped now; he had let the cat 
out of the bag, and he must abide the 
consequences ; and he felt pained as 
he thought of that little sister of his, 
of the discovery he had made to-day 
concerning her, how she did after all 
like that good-for-nothing fellow 
Dashwood, and what strangely wild 
resolves she had made, to hold her 
own against the Captain’s other love ; 
and he sat there a long time all alone, 
thinking of all this, and many other 
things as well—thinking of the time 
which was coming, the uncertain 
dark future, with a very heavy heart, 
and looking out over his park and 
trees in a very moody frame of mind 
indeed. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


PERFECT LOVE. 


Lapy Gerororna had left her son 
behind her very reluctantly in that 
little Welsh village; she had had 
vain hopes that that misguided young 
man would have grown tired of his 
new love, and might have been pre- 
vailed upon to return to town under 
his mother’s escort. But Captain 
Dashwood had by no means changed 
his mind with regard to his inten- 
tions to that young lady, to whom he 
had made that very tender little dec- 
laration in the wind and rain in that 
little railway shed so very aay ; he 
was quite contented to wait and hope ; 
there was no hurry, and this kind of 
pleasant familiarity and privilege 
to which he was entitled just now, 
was very agreeable; and so Lady 
Georgina and the Misses Dashwood 
had been obliged to return to town 
alone ; Captain Dashwood had accom- 
panied his relations to A——, had 


seen the countless small boxes all 
safely deposited, and had taken a 
very tender leave of his fond mother 
in the waiting-room, where he had 
solemnly registered a vow to do 
nothing rash or foolish, and to think 
well before he leapt into that yawn- 
ing chasm at his feet. Lady Georgina 
had been gone three days now, and 
her son Sellen yet done nothing either 
rash or foolish ; he had only paid his 
regular visits at the stone house ; he 
had taken several long walks with 
his promised one ; he had sat once or 
twice on those romantic big rocks 
with her ; he had talked and walked 
and sat with her ever since, but still 
he had done nothing new in so doing ; 
he couldn’t have done less, as he kept 
saying to himself, and he still in- 
tended to wait and hope. 

It was another fresh clear October 
moru.ng, this third day after the 
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Dashwood polly had taken their 
departure from Llanaber, and Lily 
and Agnes were sitting on that big 
gray rock over there above the water, 
working. Agnes had not as yet com- 
pleted that mysterious Penelope’s web 
of white wool; but the big square 
has grown considerably since we last 
saw it, and is now assuming a very 
formidable size indeed. And Lily, 
idle, useless Lily, has actually begun 
to knit ; long steel needles, pointing 
every way, and a small ball of red 
wool, which is weaving its self slowly 
under the steel needles, and that is 
all; but there is a well-shaped large 
red mitten lying there on the rock, like 
which Miss Lily is striving to pro- 
duce another big red mitten ; they are 
miles too big for her little hands, too 
big also for Aggie’s soft white ones ; 
who are they for, I wonder? but 
no matter, they will keep somebody’s 
hands delightfully warm sometime 
next winter, if they are ever finished 
by then. So the two heads were 
bent devotionally over the two mys- 
terious pieces of work, and the little 
ripples and tiny waves came creeping 
in among the small rocks, and shingle 
down below, breaking and plashing 
and ebbing away again, and still the 
needles didn't flag, and the soft faces 
remained gravely anxious above them. 

“What o'clock is it, Aggie?” said 
Lily at last, with a great sigh, raising 
her head. 

“ Half-past twelve; I told you soa 
minute ago; why do you want to 
know ?” 

“Oh, nothing, only this morning 
seems to be so very long ;” and Miss 
Lily crossed her hands on her knees, 
and looked out seaward vacantly. 

“Are you tired working ; is that 
it? We can take astroll if you like.” 

“ Oh, no ; I like working ;” and the 
red mitten was brandished once 
again, and Miss Lily recommenced 
her laborious work. 

“Captain Dashwood’s relations 
have gone, haven’t they?” inquired 
Aggie’s soft voice, after a short 
pause. 

“Yes, three days ago, I think.” 

“Do you know, Lily, it seems very 
odd to me that they never called on 
us all the time they were here ?” 


“Well, I don’t know; I rather * 


think they don’t know anything about 
“ Not know anything about us? oh, 


nonsense, Lily ; Captain Dashwood 
must have told them, you know ; and 
it does seem very odd to me that they 
should haye taken no notice of us at 
all.” 

“Well, Aggie, you see, Jack is not 
well off; and I think, from what he 
said to me, that his mother would 
wish him to marry for money, and 
you know, if so, he mightn’t have liked 
to tell her of his engagement to me; 
that’s very natural, 1 think.” 

“But he ought to tell her, Lily ; 
there ought to be no concealment, I 
think ; those kind of things never end 
well; and you know it would be 
dreadful for you to marry intoa family 
where you were looked down upon 
and snubbed ; and really, Lily, I think 
I should speak to Captain Dashwood 
about it, it seems so odd, you know.” 

“Speak to Jack of such a thing ; 
indeed I shan’t, Aggie; he would 
think me most extraordinary, I know 
he would.” 

“Well, I should find out at least 
whether he had told them ; it would 
be only natural ; he wouldn’t expect 
you not to remark their conduct.” 

“Well, that I might do, certainly.” 

“Yes; and the sooner you do it 
the better, I think.” 

Lily didn’t answer ; she had laid 
down the mitten once again, and was 
looking away, far away, across the 
long line of blue water before her, 
away to the distant hills and clouds, 
thoughtfully ; she had thought of all 
this before often; she had looked 
forward and waited for that visit 
ever since Lady Georgina and the 
Miss Dashwoods had first arrived at 
the Elms; she had wondered over 
and over again why they didn’t come 
to pay their respects to her ; she had 
made countless excuses for them, as 
the days passed by, always thinking 
and hoping that the next would bring 
them, and she had always been dis- 
appointed. Jack, affectionate, atten- 
tive Jack, had once or twice attempt- 
ed rather confused apologies for that 
remissness. “Lady Georgina was 
such an invalid, so seldom left the 
house atall,” andsoforth. With much 
carelessness and coolness, these little 
speeches had been made, but Lily had 
never believed them ; she had gone on 
doubting all that time, and now that 
they were actually gone, those doubts 
were confirmed. No, it was either 
of two things—either Lady Georgina 
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knew of her son’s proceedings, and 
didn’t choose to countenance them, 
or else she had not been let into the 
Captain’s secret at all ;and Lily made 
up her mind that Captain Jack must 
be questioned on the subject ; and so 
that evening, as she walked with 
him, leaning on his arm in the dusk, 
along the dark castle walk under the 
shadow of the tall old trees, she began 
her task. 

“ Jack,” she said, very softly, pres- 
sing his arm a little tighter with her 
nervous fingers, “ will you be angry 
with me if 1 ask you a question ?” 

* Angry with you!” he answered, 
gaily, turning his face to hers, and 
laying his hand on her hand; “I 
couldn’t be that if I tried.” 

“Well, then,” and the fingers had 
loosed their hold on the rough coat ; 
“ well, then, will you tell me whether 
Lady Georgina knows of our engage- 
ment ?” 

“Why do you ask?’ and he was 
— straight before him into the 

ark. 

“ Because—because—I know you'll 
be angry if I tell you, Jack.” 

“No, I shan’t ; go on.” 

“Well, then, you know, she didn’t 
call on us when she was here, at 
all; and soI—I thought that perhaps 

ou hadn’t told her ;” and the little 
hand was lying very passively on his 
arm now. 

“ Well, and suppose Ididn’t?” and 
he was looking on still straight be- 
fore him. “Suppose I thought it 
better not to tell her just yet?” 

“ Then—then it’s all right, Jack ?” 
and the fingers pressed once again on 
the big arm. 

“ Suppose I thought that, after all, 
it might be better just to say nothing 
until we were fairly married, an 
then let my little wife plead for my 
forgiveness ?” 

“Then she doesn’t wish it. Oh, tell 

me, Jack; I ought to know it all 
now.” 
“Lily, I don’t think there ought to 
be an somes between us ; and he 
had laid his hand once again on 
hers. “I think you ought to trust 
me, as I would trust you, in —. 
thing ; without that trust there would 
be no true love, you know.” 

“Oh, Jack, Jack, I do trust you, 
dear ! but—but——” 

“There, again ; what is that ‘ but’ 
but doubting ? No, you must leave 


all this to me, love ; I am my own 
master, you know, as yet, and you 
needn’t fear. I wouldn't bring you 
anywhere where you wouldn’t meeta 
welcome, my own love !” 

And their lips had met there in the 
gloom, fondly, trustingly ; and she 
was satisfied to leave it all to him for 
the future. 

“* And there is to be no more doubt- 
ing or fearing,” he had said after- 
wards. 

“No, never;’ and then he had 
kissed the red lips again, and they 
walked on in silence—on under the 
shadow of those dark old trees, arm 
in arm, alung that quiet, unfre- 
quented pathway, and then back 
again together still. 

“It is my turn to ask a question 
now,” he said, as they turned towards 
the gate, “andI must ask it before we 
go in; and I know you will answer 
me truly, darling. Did you say all 
that from yourself, or did any one 
advise you to speak to me about it ?” 

“ Well, Jack, I have been thinking 
of it all for so long that——” 

“Did any one advise you ?” 

“Well, yes; Aggie did. She 
said “ 

“Oh, Aggie did—did she? Well, I 
don’t see what Aggie has to say to it, 
I’m sure ; and now, Lily, before we 
go into the house, you must promise 
me, love, never to be guided by her 
advice again where I’m concerned. 
It’s not a case in which she ought to 
give her advice :—you don’t want to 
quarrel with me, do you ?”’ 

“Oh, Jack !” 

“No, I know you don’t ; and so all 
the doubts and fears must be told to 
me first. You see how jealous I am, 
but it’s only because I love you so, 
my darling—I don’t want to have an 
misunderstandings with you. Will 
you promise ?” 

“Yes, I do promise.” 

And then Captain Dashwood had 
been satisfied, had taken a very ten- 
der leave of his love upon the door- 
steps of the stone house. “It was too 
late to go in then,” he had said, and 
he had turned up that sloping 
road by the sea, alone with his 
thoughts for company. He had 
turned away from that trusting little 

irl, with his heart full of love for 
er; he loved her better then as he 
strode on in the dark up that lonely 
road, than ever he had loved her be- 
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fore ; she had trusted him, as no one 
else would have done ; she had be- 
lieved in him and trusted in him with 
a true heart, and so he loved her 
better, a thousand times better than 
if she had doubted him ever so little, 
and he would never deceive her again, 
never, he kept telling himself, as with 
his hands thrust deep into his coat 
pockets, he strode quickly on in the 
dark. On along the low road, with 
the sound of the gentle waves plash- 
ing and breaking against the rocks 
and stones down below. His thoughts 
were not very pleasant ones then, 
they weresadly confused and troubled; 
he had not acted openly or truly to 
that little girl; he had kept much 
that he ought to have told from 
her, but he had been led into that de- 
ception almost unintentionally ; it was 
Aggie’s fault, not his. What business 
had she interfering or meddling with 
his affairs? They weren’t very good 


friends those two ; Aggie didn’t care 
for that idle, fashionable young man at 
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all, and Captain Dashwood felt that 
it was so, that she had no confidence 
in him, and so he had given up tryin 
to win her regards at all; be ha 
grown quite indifferent to that grave 
young lady ; but now, on this night, as 
he strode along there in the dark, he 
almost disliked her; she had put the 
first doubt between him and his love ; 
she had stepped in with her advice, 
and thrown the first shadow over 
their clear smooth course ; and he 
frowned down darkly on the stones 
at his feet, as he thought over all 
this, and vowed within himself that 
he would never like Agnes Fremantle 
again. But there came a time when 
all that anger and bitterness was for- 
gotten, when my young saint found 
her way into this heart also, when 
there was sorrow and contrition there, 
found her way, as a ministering angel, 
and then the past was all forgotten, 
the misunderstanding and doubting 
was cast aside, and they two were 
strong true friends to the end. 


GARRICK—A MANAGER AT HOME. 


KING JOHN, 


SHERIDAN, distracted with Irish 
troubles, began to think of showin 
his talents in town. He had intendec 
coming to London to teach elocution, 
when it occurred to him he might 
make some additional profit by a little 
star actingat one of the great theatres. 
Between him and the manager of 
Drury Lane there had been a cold- 
ness of a very long date now : to the 
manager of Drury Lane he made his 
overtures. His proposals were of the 
most modest al den diffident sort : 
anything that suited the theatre would 
suit him. If he was wanted but now 
and again, that would fall in very 
well with his plan; if his services 
became more necessary to the house, 
he would try and accommodate him- 
self to that view. He had some new 
ieces, played with great success at 
Dublin, either or both of which he 
would get ready in a short space of 
time, and with as little trouble to the 
managers as possible. He is ready in 
various “stock” plays, in which Mr. 
Garrick does and does not perform. 
“He neither expected nor desired 


that any part of the general views of 
the theatre should give way to his 
views.” As to remuneration, he would 
be quite content to have that guided 
bythe success of his efforts, and would 
gladly receive a small share of the 
profits. The whole tone of this is 
exceedingly humble for a “ Protago- 
nist” of distinction: and its terms 
are dwelt on here to show how little 
excuse he had, later, for setting up to 
be aggrieved, or for taking a high 
tone with the manager. 

His terms were accepted. They 
dealt with him liberally, giving him 
a fourth of the. profits, which, in a 
large theatre like Drury Lane, was a 
handsome allowance. is “round” 
of parts was quite the same as that of 
Garrick—the latter knew his col- 
league’s power and gifts ; and it does 
seem a liberal act in the petty little 
kingdom of the stage, where only one 
can sit on the throne to give another 
so fair a chance. 

Sheridan began with the “ Earl of 
Essex,” which, though one of Barry’s 
tender characters, still only made one 
of the dreary, declamatory series. The 
subject seemed to have such attrac- 
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tions that half a dozen playwrights, 
and halfa dozen leading actors tried 
their skill upon it. This play was by 
Mr. Brooke—the author of “ Gus- 
tavus Vasa”—whom Mr. Garrick 
had met in Dublin. It was a cold 
and turgid performance, on the fa- 
vourite classical model.* Sheridan 
had the most exalted opinion of its 
merits, and went about quoting “fine” 
passages. It was a line from this 
play quoted by him, that excited a 
humorous ridicule— 
. “Who rules o’er freemen 
Should himself be free.” 


The great despot said scornfully this 
was about as good logic as 


** Who drives fat oxen 
Should himself be fat.” 


A humorous and happy parody, but 
scarcely a refutation.t 

It soon gave place to a far more 
important performance ; and it was 
soon rumoured at the coffee-houses 
that Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Garrick 
were to join their powers in the great 
play of “ King John.” There was 


much speculation as to how they 


were to cast the two fine characters 
of the piece—King John and the bas- 
tard Faulconbridge. Neither part 
would seem exactly suited to Garrick : 
the King was scarcely animated 
enough for him, and his figure wanted 
the manly boldness and gallant “dash” 
which the Bastard required. It was 
obvious that Sheridan’s weighty de- 
clamatory style would be more in 
keeping with the part of the King ; 
while of the two parts, Garrick would 
be most at home in the Bastard. Yet 
Davies, the friend whose portrait 
hung over the sideboard at Hampton, 
gives a most uncandid account of the 
transaction by the aid of insinuations. 
“ Garrick,” he says, “ when the parts 
were being cast, chose the King; and 
he actually consented that the Bas- 
tard should be Mr. Sheridan’s. 
Secretly he was determined to the 
contrary ;” and after making some 
apology, tried to effect an exchange 
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of parts, to which the other was ex- 
tremely averse. It is evident that 
“secretly he was determined to the 
contrary,” is a mere insinuation of 
the writer's, for there was no need 
fur any “secrecy,” or for laying any 
plot of the kind, for Garrick was 
ruler, and could choose for himself ; 
and Sheridan’s letter showed the 
place he was to occupy. Even ac- 
cording to Davies, he carried his point 
“by repeated solicitations ;’? which 
was a very legitimate mode in one 
who had such power. But the 
whole is only a specimen of the un- 
worthy little hints and touches with 
which those who had been Garrick’s 
ardent friends, and who had ceased 
to be so because he was not suffi- 
ciently obsequious to their unreason- 
able desires, revenged themselves by 
damaging his good name. Thechange, 
however, was of surpassing benefit to 
the play, and above all to Sheridan. 

Cibber, encouraged by the success 
of his really clever Pusticcio of Shake- 
— “Richard,” had treated “King 

ohn” on the same principle, but not 
nearly so cleverly. As he arrogantly 
told Lord Chesterfield in his Dedica- 
tion, he made it more like a play than 
what he found in Shakespeare : a vaunt 
the more ridiculous when it is con- 
sidered that he had all but suppressed 
Faulconbridgethe Bastard. Hecalled 
his production “ Papal Tyranny,” and 
it was used in 1744-—according to the 
generous policy of the times—to whet 
the popular bigotry against the de- 
signs of “a popish pretender.” 

There were not wanting traditions 
and models for these parts. Delane 
and Mossop were recollected in “ King 
John.” Barry had attempted the 
Bastard, but had made a strange fail- 
ure. It was remarked that with 
all his fine person and melodious 
voice, he was out of his line. There 
was no humour, no ease, no grace, no 
gallantry. At the very outset he 
faltered, could not get on, and had 
to leave the stage. Davies says it 
was considered that for manly bold- 


* Murphy says the diction is “ often sublime.” 

+ Had this little bit of facetiousness been delivered by another, in the doctor’s presence, 
no one would have so readily demolished it, perhaps something after this fashion—* Why, 
sir, what a fallacy ishere. There is no similitude between driving oxen and ruling free- 


men. 


The latter is a moral relation; the former physical. 


But, sir,” would, perhaps, 


add the doctor, shaking and rolling himself in his chair, “ take the fellow on his own 
ground, may we not assume there is a certain harmony and fitness of things in fat oxen 


being driven by a fat driver ?” 
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ness, a strong muscular figure, and a 
gallant fearless bearing, and a rough 
but tempered humour, no one ap- 
roached “ Tom Walker,” the original 
nero of the “ Beggars’ Opera.” Yet 
it may be reasonably suspected 
that anything of the Macheath school 
would be a little too coarse for the 
Shakesperean character. 

To make up for his personal de- 
fects of height and general bearing, 
Garrick had recourse to a little arti- 
fice which may seem trifling and un- 
worthy, but which, in one of his 
nervous temperament, as to all that 
concerned the scene, becomes quite 
justifiable. He selected for his rela- 
tion inthe play, Robert Faulconbridge, 
a poor miserable Scotchman out of 
his troupe, called Simpson, whose 
shrunk and pitiful appearance became 
an excellent foil. These little shifts 
were pardonable enough. 

Sheridan’s King John was a 
true success, and took thetown. He 
had a good figure, and though his 
voice was, as Churchill described it 
happily, “irregular, deep, and shrill by 
fits ;” & had a correct declamation, 
and a ponderous and energetic pas- 
sion and energy that was effective. 
Nothing could be finer than the gloomy 
and despairing air he threw over the 
latter scenes. In the scene with 
Hubert, where the King, by indirect 
looks and hints, solicits Hubert to 
murder Arthur,* Sheridan was consi- 
dered to surpass the other three 
actors who had played his part. 
Garrick, when he played the Aing, 
was too artificial and elaborate, want- 
ing “weight.” Quin, though his so- 
lemn and mysterious whisperings— 
perfectly distinct — sent a thrill 
through the audience, somehow fell 
short. Mossop’s lusty declamation 
was superior. But still Sheridan’s 
passion and powerful declamation 
gave him an advantage which is 
quite intelligible. 

It was remarked that in Yaulcon- 
bridge’s defiance to Salisbury,— 


‘You had better gall the devil, Salisbury, 
If thou but frown at me,” &c.— 


which was one of Walker’s best 
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“points,” his air of challenge, his 
knitting his bushy brows, and his fear- 
less laying his hand upon his sword, 
bringing down a tumult of applause. 
Garrick produced no effect. But 
when Hubert came in with the news 
of Arthur’s death, and showed the 
King his own authority for what he 
had done, Garrick asserted himself 
before all competitors. His speech- 
less actions ; his hands crushing up 
the fatal warrant; his grand eyes 
turned to heaven, and filled with des- 
pair and agony and terror, made a 
splendid picture. So, too, in his dying 
scene. The agonies of a man expir- 
ing in a delirium, were marked in his 
face,and everyword of Faulconbridge’s 
story seemed to give him a stab of 
agony. The whole struck terror and 
horror into thousands of the specta- 
tors. It is quite plain therefore that 
by taking up Faulconbridge, Garrick 
had given up the part in which his 
strength lay ; and [ am therefore al- 
most inclined to suspect the whole 
truth of Davies’ story about the 
change of character. It seems much 
more probable that he himself had 
selected the King, and that Sheridan 
had importuned him to change, and 
let him play a part in which he felt 
he could be more effective. It is 
quite consistent with Garrick’s good 
nature to have consented to such a 
proposal. 

The Constance was a great change 
from the charming mistress of true 
pathos, Cibber, of the old days. Her 
scream of agony, as she flew off the 
stage— 

“O Lord! my boy!” 
was long recollected. 

In the year 1744 “ King John” was 
played at both theatres. Quin was 
the King at Covent Garden, and Gar- 
rick at Drury Lane. Old Cibber, now 
effete and old-fashioned, gave a truly 
comic reading of Pandulph in “ Le- 
gate,” mouthing and swelling his 
elocution according to the now ex- 
ploded fashion. He was perpetually 
inculeating on Mrs. Pritchard that 
she did not sufficiently tone—that is, 
chaunt—her words ; advice which she 
could not be got to take. Macklin, 


* Davies, in hia odd language, picked up from Johnson, tells us of an absurd alteration 
of Cibber’s, who ‘‘ bas presumed to alter the economy of the scene, by superfluous inci- 
dent”—making the King order the curtains to be drawn, that he may explain his plang in 


the dark. 
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in the character at the other house, 
was no less grotesque, and suggested 
to Quin the notion of a mean parish 
clerk. But Garrick and Mrs. Cibber 
united, must have left every other 
combination behind. Such a pair 
were matchless ; and their characters 
full of deep passion and tenderness 
suited them exactly. Her throwing 
herself on the ground, as she said-— 


“ Here I and sorrow sit, 
Here is my throne, let kings come bow toit!” 


both in attitude, grace, and helpless 
prostration and agony, was one of the 
most piteous spectacles that could be 
conceived. Yet at this time Gar- 
rick had nof much confidence in her 

ifts ; and meeting Quin at the Bed- 
ford, told him he was afraid the part 
was “too much” for her. Quin 
warmly supported hertalents. “Don’t 
tell me,” he said ; “that woman has 
a heart, and can do anything where 
passion is wanted.” 

“King John,” so fine a play in 
itself, and in the hands of two such 
actors as Sheridan and Garrick, began 
at once to draw the town. | The 
house was crowded every night. 
The King “commanded” a_ per- 
formance, and an officious friend 
about the Court,—possibly the same 
who was to come later with news of 
the King’s delight at the Lord Mayor 
in “ Richard,’—took care to bring the 
manager word that the King was en- 
chanted with Sheridan. The “friend” 
still passing over Garrick himself, was 
asked directly if the King had not 
been satisfied with the performance 
of the Bastard. And it must be 
borne in mind that praise is part 
of the fair professional earnings of an 
actor, in the seeking of which there 
need be no delicacy. He was told 
that the King thought his “ render- 
ing” too much overdone—too exagge- 
rated and unnatural. This was plain 
speaking. 

The biographers of Garrick delight 
in relating how on this Criticism 
Garrick was so torn with envy, 
jealousy, and disappointment, that 
although the places were taken for 
several performances, the play was at 
once withdrawn, and not acted again. 
Sheridan and his friends were furious; 
he himself broke out into open re- 
volt ; meetings and discussions togk 
place between the rivals, but nothing 
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could be agreed on. The whole 
ended in the retirement of one of the 
combatants, whose bitter enmity 
was of course earned by the other. 

Vanity—that is,a sensitiveness as 
to his professional gifts, was one of 
Garrick’s weaknesses—a weakness, 
however, as it has been often shown 
in these pages, rarely tempted him 
into anything that was unjust towards 
others. Assuming all that has been 
related to be true, that must have 
been a mind raised into an atmos- 
phere far above the little meannesses 
and earthy feelings of life, which 
could have shown itself wholly in- 
different to the “glorification” of 
anothers gifts at the expense of its 
own. If, as seems more than likely, 
he had resigned a part which was 
his own to Sheridan, and taken one 
himself which did not suit, it could 
hardly be expected that he was to go 
on exhibiting himself at an advantage 
to exalt another. It was not un- 
natural that he should stop the run 
of a play that was injurious to his 
own reputation ; but he did not on 
that account wish to check the tide 
of Sheridan’s. Previous to “ King 
John” he had forwarded eyery scheme 
that proposed to bring out his 
own powers. He had expressed him- 
self again and again delighted at the 
great houses Sheridan was bringing. 
He allowed him to play his own 
characters. On alternate nights they 
played “‘ Hamlet,” and even Garrick’s 
cheval de bataille, “Richard.” The 
manager said openly that, except in 
Barry, he had never found so able 
or so useful an assistant. Another 
night he allowed him the stage to 
himself, and an all but monopoly. In 
the “ Fair Penitent” they played 
together. 

If he was all this time torn with a 
secret envy, he certainly deserves 
credit for his successful mastery of 
that passion, so far as his behaviour 
to his rival went. “‘ However,’ says 
his friend Davies, “he seemed for a 
time to suspend his jealousy, and pro- 
mote every scheme proposed by Sheri- 
dan for their mutual profit.” Yet, 
later in 1763, when Mrs. Frances 
Sheridan’s lively comedy of “The 
Discovery,” was put into his hands, 
this envious man accepted it, brought 
it gut, allowed Sheridan to take the 
leading part, “created” a part in it 
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himself,* and settled the profits on 
quite exceptional terms. For, beside 
two nights’ profits for the author, he 
allowed Sheridan two more for his 
services. Taking the worst view of 
his stopping the run of a single play, 
which was damaging his reputation, 
he at least made a handsome amende.t 

His intimacy with Mrs. Woffington 
still continued. Sheand Macklin had 
lodgings for a time in the same house, 
but this soon gave way to another 
arrangement. It was agreed that all 
three should “keep house” together, 
and put all earnings into one common 
stock. They lodged at a house which 
within a few years was No. 6, Bow- 
street. It was proposed eventually to 
found a sort of academy for teaching 
acting—a scheme which Macklin later 
carried out on his own account. This 
arrangement was carried out for a 
short time ; but, like most such ar- 
rangements, required greater delicacy 
and forbearance than the party could 
muster. Peg Woftington’s “ month ” 
—for they took the housekeeping 
“inonth about”? —was conspicuous 
for a certain prodigality, and a greater 
run of good company. The wits of 
the day were glad to be found there ; 
and Mr. Samuel Johnson, thena young 
hack writer, came often. It was re- 
collected long after, that he had one 
night said that “the tea, ma’am, is as 
strong as blood !” Dr. Hoadley found 
his way there also ; and one morning, 
at breakfast, read her his farce, from 
the French of Moliére, entitled “The 
Ladies’ Frolic.” 

Mr. Garrick’s month was noted as 
being economically conducted. This 
was the beginning of those favourite 
stock charges of “ meanness,” “ stin- 
giness,” and the like, which it was 
the delight of every little histrionic 
cur—to whom he might have once re- 
fused a crust—to yelp out noisily all 
over the town. feel confident, if 
the reader will attend me to the end 
of this narrative, that he will admit 
no charge has ever been so trium- 
phantly repelled. 


* Sir Anthony Bransville. 


hands by Victor, read very hastily, and rejected. 
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From a certain thrift in trifles, al- 
ways odious to those who are them- 
selves extravagant in trifles, but nig- 
gardly in large matters, he was cer- 
tainly not free. But if he seemed to 
look after the pence, it was that he 
might give away pounds. The same 
feeling made him careless about small 
obligations—shillings, coachhires, &c. 
—to other persons. This is a charac- 
ter quite intelligible. Macklin, after 
their quarrel, and with a disloyalty 
and meanness that is inconceivable, 
was indefatigablein propagating these 
stories ; and Foote, the most selfish 
of convivialists, and whose answer to 
any one asking aid would most likely 
be a coarse jest, was an ardent colla- 
borateur. Envy always enters a good 
deal into this feeling; and to the 
spendthrift the economy of an ac- 

uaintance is a standing reproach. 
Therefore, when it came to be the 
great Mr. Garrick, with his villa at 
Hampton, and his house, the best in 
Southampton-street ; and his flourish- 
ing theatre, and his visits to the Duke 
of Devonshire, and acquaintance with 
“swells ””—then Mr. Macklin, out of 
work, reduced to strange shifts, was 
going about telling his idle stories of 
what he could recollect of the actor’s 
less prosperous days. Even when he 
came to be an old man, and had long 
since graciously condoned all quarrels 
by accepting engagements from Mr. 
Garrick, and by taking benefits and 
having plays brought out—even then 
he could “mumble out” “ Yes, sir, 
in talk he was a very generous man, 
a humane man, and all that ; but, by 
G—d, sir, the very first ghost of a 
farthing he met with,” &c. Or again. 
They often rode out together on the 
Richmond-road, and hailed at various 
houses. Very often, when the bill was 
brought, or when they found them- 
selves at a turnpike, Mr. Garrick 
found “ he had changed his breeches 
that morning ;” or even pull out a 
thirty-six shilling piece, which could 
not be changed. This accommodation 
was as surely forgotten, until one 


Davies, though condemning the character, shows how un- 
acquainted he was with what he condemned, by calling him Sir Anthony Bramble. 
¢ This must have been the comedy which, just twenty years before, had been put in his 


The lady expressed her disappointment 


in a very gay letter, in which she “ refuted ” Garrick’s objections by a woman's arguments. 
He had said it had no fable: she answers that “ the fable is fully sufficient to build a 


series of events on.” 


To the charge that the scenes were detached and unconnected, she 


answered that “ the succession is regular and natural.” 
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day, Macklin asked him to pay upa 
debt, and then pulled out a slip of 
paper, in which all the little obliga- 
tions were entered according to time 
and place. ‘All which, sir,” said 
Macklin, telling, amounted to between 
“ thirty and forty shillings.” Garrick 
was a little disconcerted, and took it 
for a joke; but the other insisted 
seriously on his claim, and was duly 
paid. From thirty to forty shillings ! 
and this between a pair who had been 
living as brothers for months and 
years. Well might he be disconcerted 
at such elaborate “book-keeping” for 
such a trifle. But the fasti of the 
green-room are full of such mean- 
nesses, 

On another occasion Garrick was 
giving a large dinner party—this was 
the “stingy ” Garrick—to Mrs. Cib- 
ber, Fielding, Macklin himself, “ Billy 
Havard,” and some more ; when the 
company were gone, Garrick’s Welsh 
servant man went.over his vails with 
great glee. ‘There is half a crown 
for Mrs. Cibber, Got pless her! and 
here is something more from the poet, 
Got pless his merry heart!” This was 
Fielding’s donation, which was done 
up in paper, and found to be a penny. 
Carrick, next day, with perfect good 
taste and good sense, reproached 
Fielding with choosing @ servant for 
the subject of such ajest. The other 
very officiously replied that it was no 
jest on the servant, but a benefit ; for 
if he had given him half a crown, his 
master would have taken it ; whereas 
he now had a chance of keeping it 
really for himself ! Fielding told this 
aboutas an excellent piece of humour; 
and Macklin told it to Mr. Cooke, 
who gives it as an illustration of Mr. 
Garrick’s avarice. It will be seen 
that it neither “illustrates” nor proves 
anything but the bad taste and ill 
nature of the guests. 

The household arrangement was 
soon broken up. Indeed it could 
scarcely have been a paying concern, 
for Garrick, whose income was 80 
much larger than that of the others. 
It is said that the partnership had to 
be dissolved in consequence of heavy 
liabilities, owing to extravagant 
management —more likely it was 
owing to the lady’s behaviour, for 
a “Colonel Cesar, of the Guards,” 
and Lord Darnley, and other ad- 
mirers began to appear on the scene, 
Yet she was pressing Garrick to ful- 
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fil his promise of marriage. He saw 
the impropriety of such a step, and 
for a long time feared it ; in fact, he 
was trying to set himself free. One 
day he came to her—this account 
comes through Macklin—with a story 
of a restless night, all through think- 
ing of his marriage. He had, in fact, 
“worn the shirt of Dejanira.” “Then, 
sir,” said the actress, with spirit, “get 
up and throw it off; for from this 
moment we separate !” She adhered 
to what she said; and a facetious 
“ caricatura”—no doubt supplied by 
one of Mr. Garrick’s “ friends »—was 
generally in the shop windows, telling 
the whole town the story. The next 
morning she sent him back all his 
presents, and a letter of dismissal. 
He did the same, with the exception 
of a pair of diamond buckles of some 
value. She waited for amonth, think- 
ing they had been forgotten, and then 
wrote for them. Garrick wrote back 
to beg “he might be allowed to kee 
them asa memorial of their old friend- 
ship, and of many happy hours,” &e. 
This was told with much chuckling 
by Macklin, as an illustration of “the 
little fellow’s” meanness and avarice ; 
though there is no reason why it 
should not be accepted in its literal 
sense as a proof of some feeling. 

It may indeed be fairly assumed 
that this breaking off was a relief to 
both parties. The one must have 
found the supposed promise of mar- 
riage rather burdensome, and Miss 
Woftington’s levity might have found 
such an alliance too great a restraint. 
Yet both had too much good sense to 
become enemies. Long after they 
were acting in the same theatre, 
much, it was believed, to Garrick’s 
embarrassment ; and we have a little 
‘limpse of them in the suburbs of 
tal on, which has a certain dramatic 
air, about that time, a little before 
the Scotch rebellion. She was living 
at Teddington, where there are to 
this day a row of almshouses, founded 
by this goodhearted actress. 

Mr. Sheridan, who had met both 
her and Garrick in Dublin, was stay- 
ing at Kingston, where he kept open 
house, and dispensed true Irish hospi- 
tality. There was a curious circle 
here at this Kingston villa: being 
made up principally of jovial students 
and professors from Trinity College, 
Dublin, of the delightful Mrs, Wof- 
fington herself, and Garrick, who, it 
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was said, was sighing to be reconciled 
to his former “charmer.” To this 
house came also a Mrs. Bellamy, with 
a pretty daughter; and a sister of 
Miss Woffington’s, Miss Polly Wof- 
fington, whom the Trinity College 
gentlemen presently discovered had 
great gifts for the stage. It was de- 
termined to get up a private play to 
make trial of these, and the parts 
were cast ina moment. Mr. Garrick 
took Orestes ; the pretty Miss Bel- 
lamy, who had not gone on the stage 
as yet, Andromache ; Hermione fell to 
Miss Polly ; and Pyrrhus to Mr. Sul- 
livan, “ Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin!’ All the neighbours of 
fashion were invited, including “ Sir 
William Young,” who was loud in 
= of Miss Bellamy, though Miss 

olly Woffington much excelled her 
in beauty. Mr. Garrick, too, pro- 
nounced that Miss Bellamy was more 
in earnest. The whole must have 
been a curious and characteristic 
scene—the fashionables of Kingston 
sitting round—the lively Mrs. Wof- 
fington prattling, and the “ great 
Garrick” and Mr. Sullivan, Fellow of 
Trinity College, declaiming away 
against each other.* 

There were others looking on, also, 
who saw this unsuitability and fickle- 
ness in the lady, and were concerned 
for their friend Garrick ; and Lord 
Rochford told him very plainly that 
he had small confidence in “ Woff’s” 
attachment, who “ could wean herself 
much easier than you can, or I have 
no skill in woman’s flesh.” 

In these days—era 1760—reputa- 
tions were magnified by distances ; and 
the provincials who did not come to 
London, must have heard extravagant 
legends of the great actor up in Lon- 
don. But they had great faith in their 
local stars.t On the York circuit, 
where there was a good theatre, Mr. 
Frodsham had a high reputation, and 


* Miss Polly Woffington did better than going on the stage. 
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played the whole round of light 
comedy characters and leading tra- 
gedy parts. He was so petted and 
admired that his conceit became 
amusing. One year he went up to 
London for a holiday, to the great 
concern of the York audiences, who 
were certain that if Mr. Garrick once 
saw him, it was all over with the 
York stage. He sent in his card to 
Garrick, as “‘ Mr. Frodsham of York,” 
a free and easy description that 
amused Garrick. He talked and 
rattled away without the least res- 
traint or reverence ; gave his opinion 
on Shakespeare, and what was more 
curious, never condescended to pro- 
pose going through the regular estab- 
lished form of homage, namely, ask- 
ing leave to “ recite” before the great 
judge. Garrick asked had he seen 
him play. The other answered that 
he had seen Mr. Garrick himself in 
“Hamlet,” and added, airily, “that 
it was his own favourite character.” 
“Well now,” said the other—* pray 
now, how did you approve, Frodsham ? 
I hope I pleased you.” “O yes, cer- 
tainly, my dear sir,” the other answer- 
ed ; “ vastly clever in several passages 
as a whole. I can scarcely endorse 
the public opinion of London.” Gar- 
rick was a little taken aback at this 
candour, and said, “ Why, why now, 
to be sure, now—why I suppose you 
do it better in the country. Pray 
now, Mr. Frodsham, what sort of a 
place do you act in at York? Isita 
room or riding-house, occasionally 
fitted up?” “O no, sir. A theatre, 
on my honour.” “Oto be sure, Lord 
Burlington has said that—why, 
will—will you breakfast with me to- 
morrow, and we will have a trial of 
skill, and Mrs. Garrick shall judge 
between us? Ha, ha, ha!” 

The country actor arrived next 
morning to breakfast, and was wel- 
comed by his host and _ hostess. 


The nephew of Lord 


Cholmondely was greatly outraged by the degrading alliance, but on meeting Mrs, 


Woflington later owned that she had reconciled him to the match. 


spirit, as the good heart of the actress, 


ler reply showed the 


* My lord,” she said, coldly, “I have much 


more reason to be offended with it than you, for before I had but one beggar to maintain, 


now I have two.” 
great local lights. 


excelled Gibson or Ridout. 


Shé for years supported this younge 
i + At Liverpool there was a droll *story told of 


r sister. 
“Gibson and Ridout,” who were the 


When some burgesses were going up to town on a deputation, they 
were specially charged to go and see Roscius, and ascertain if he really, as was said, 


When the burgesses returned they were met at the coach- 


office, and gave great relief by announcing that Garrick was not to be compared with 


“ Gibson or Ridout.” 
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Carrying out his rather rude and 
ignorant tactiqgue of nil admirari, he 
made no allusion to the play he had 
seen, until Garrick himself asked him 
what he thought of his Sir John 
Brute last night. “ Now no-ompli- 
ment, but tell Mrs. Garrick. Do you 
think it would have pleased at York ? 
Tell what you think.” “O certainly, 
certainly,” said the other. “I was 
highly delighted. But you know, I 
had seen your Hamlet first; but 
comedy, sir, is your forte. I had been 
told Hamlet was your best character, 
though I flatter myself I play it 
almost as well. But your Brute, Mr. 
Garrick, was excellence itself. You 
stood in the drunken scene flourish- 
ing your sword. J am sure you saw 
me in the pit at the same time, and 
seemed to say, ‘d—n it, Frodsham, 
did you ever see anything like that 
at York?” Garrick laughed a little 
affectedly at this candour, to which 
he was so unused ; and to change the 
conversation. ‘“ Well, now, hey !” 
he said, “for a taste of your quality, 
and, Mrs. Garrick, bear a wary eye.” 
The other, without the least concern, 
struck at once into Ham/et’s first so- 
liloguy. He spouted it in his own 
York way ; while Garrick darted his 
fiery eyes at him, and seemed to 
search his soul. ‘This was a favourite 
habit of his in presence of inferiors, 
and was a little homage which he paid 
to those wonderful orbs. When he 
had done, the grave actor told him 
there were some “tones” in his de- 
clamation which he did not relish. 
The other answered, with some tart- 
ness, that Mr. Garrick was not accus- 
tomed to his style. “I can assure 
you, when I first heard you and Mrs. 
Cibber, I thought you had very 
strange ‘tones;’ but suppose Ishould 
get accustomed to them.” This was 
free speaking indeed. “ Why, now,” 
said the great actor, wondering, “this 
is—why now, really, Frodsham, you 
are a d—d queer fellow. But I tell 
you what, you shall have a fair trial on 
my stage, in any part, and then we 
shall talk of terms.” “O, my dear 
Mr. Garrick,” said the other, “ you 
are quite mistaken if you think T am 
come to beg an engagement. J ama 
Roscius down at my own quarter, I 
just came up to see a few plays, and 
thought it only a becoming compli- 
ment to call on a brother actor ;” and 
then, with a negligent bow, took his 
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leave, There was true comedy in this 
little scene, and no one was more 
likely to be disconcerted by such osten- 
tatious indifference than Garrick; for 
his little surface vanities, and his 
harmless flatteries which fed them, 
had become an almost daily routine. 
But, on the other side, it was a poor 
and vulgar triumph ; and where there 
is conspicuous and undisputed superi- 
ority, it is always in the power of the 
lower nature to assert its equality in 
the same way. Mr. Frodsham often 
told at York how he had thus “ check- 
mated” the great London Roscius ; 
and the story, no doubt, caused great 
enjoyment. Mr. Garrick told the 
story also, which showed how little 
his vanity was touched ; and he even 
would add that he never met such a 
mixture of genius and eccentricity, 

He was now about to leave his 
house in Southampton-street, where 
he had lived more than twenty years. 
Two brothers, called Adam—Scotch 
architects of repute, and who have 
left some respectable works behind 
them—had entered upon what was 
then considered a colossal work. They 
bought the old Durham yard—where 
Garrick had long before had his wine 
vaults—with the sheds and buildings 
about it, and conceived the daring 
scheme of raising a handsome terrace 
on a series of arches, which would 
thus command a view of the river. 
In a Scotch spirit of nationality, that 
seems ludicrous, they had brought 
their masons and bricklayers from 
their own country, and the work was 
stimulated by the monotonous drone 
of the bagpipe. The labourers, how- 
ever, soon found that this cheerful 
music made them insensibly give more 
work than was quite profitable : with 
a spirit, in its own way as national as 
that of their employers, they pre- 
sently struck work. The dingy and 
forlorn terrace, called the Adelphi, 
was then considered a splendid un- 
dertaking. The name was in compli- 
ment to The Brothers ; and the two 
clumsy approaches, John-street and 
Robert-street, were named after their 
Christian names. The arches are 
solid and substantial; but the houses 
are long and dark, and decorated with 
the poor and meagre Italian facings 
that was then considered in the best 
classical taste. 

Garrick was taken with the situ- 
ation, which, from the animation of 
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the river, and the constant spectacle 
of passing ships and barges, promised 
to be cheerful. Long before the 
houses were built he had secured one 
for himself. He fitted it up hand- 
somely. Yet the whole proved rather 
a failure: for the back rooms were 
perfect dungeons, with no light suited 
to display his fine pictures; and in 
the front rooms the glare of sun and 
river became equally inconvenient. 

The Plafond of the large drawing- 
room he had painted by Zoscchi, an 
Italian artist ; and the subject repre- 
sents Venus attired by the Graces. 
The marble chimney-piece ofthe same 
room was said to have cost £800. 

Both here and at Hampton were 
distributed that small but choice col- 
lection of pictures and virt®. Con- 
spicuous among the former were the 
four famous Election pictures of Ho- 
garth.* These were hung in the 
“Bow-room” at Hampton, on each 
side of the fireplace. 

They had been shown to Garrick 
when finished, and the artist told him 
that he had resolved on putting them 
up to raffle, as he could not hope to 
find a purchaser who would be in- 
clined to give him the price he asked 
for the four, namely, two hundred 
guineas. Garrick put down his name 
for five or ten guineas worth of 
tickets. But when he got home, be- 
gan to think of the trouble and mor- 
tification this plan would expose his 
friend to. This was but the beginning ; 
he would have to go to this friend 
and that, asking five guineas from each. 
In short it amounted to begging. He 
generously determined to spare his 
friend such humiliation, went back 
and purchased the four pictures for the 
price named.t Afterall it wasasurpris- 
ing bargain, and some sixty or seventy 
years later Mr. Soane was glad to 
secure them at the sale for seventeen 
hundred and thirty-two pounds ten. 
On the walls hung another picture by 
the same admirable master, repre- 
senting the master of the house seated 
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at his table “smilingly thought- 
ful over an epilogue or some 
such composition (of his own you 
may be sure), his head supported 
by his writing hand ; and madam is 
archly enough stealing away his pen 
unseen behind. Jt has not so much 
fancy as to be affected or ridiculous, 
and yet enough to raise it from the 
formal inanity of a mere portrait. 
They are a fine contrast.” So was it 
described by Chancellor Hoadly, wha 
saw it as it was being painted ; and 
the last sentence is a very happy de- 
scription of the share poetry and fact 
should have in a true portrait. In 
this picture there is a pleasant air 
of reverie about “our sprightly 
friend,” and a charming slyness and 
piquancy in Mrs. Garrick ; and the 
whole seems rather to convey the 
idea of lovers, than of sober married 
life.* 

Here, too, were many of those sur- 
rising theatrical pictures by Zoffany. 
srilliant, yet deep, in colouring, gay, 

firm, full of character almost, and rival- 
ling Hogarth in tone and dramatic ex- 
wression. The charming portrait of 
Mrs. Garrick holding a mask, painted 
when she, the Violette, and had just 
come to England, and was in the hey- 
day of her piquant charms, painted, 
too, with the best enthusiasm of the 
artist ; for he was at that time one of 
her admirers.§ Here again, and -by 
the same artist, were husband and 
wife sitting in their dear Hampton 
grounds, “taking tea” with their 
friend, with the river in the distance, 
and George Garrick angling. There 
were two small views from the same 
hand, of the villa and the grounds. 
Another yet again, of that little bit 
of affectation—the Shakespeare villa, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Garrick on the 
steps, and their little dog. These are 
all so many hints of happiness and 
mutual affection. To worldlings such 
repeated exhibition of their married 
content, would be fude and insipid. 

Hampton was a charming place ; 


* Painted, as Mr. Christie’s catalogue set out, in a very modest tone, “with breadth 


and agreeable freshness of tone.” 
+ This was told by Mrs. Garrick. 


See Gents. Mag. for July, 1823, p. 62. 


} It was sold to Mr. Locker, of Greenwich Hospital, for seventy-five pounds eleven. 
There were other sketches and pictutes of Hogarth, of one in particular, Sir George Hay, 
which went for five pounds, and which the auctioneer did not know to have been Hogarth’s. 

§ This was bought by the Carrs and very appropriately was hanging over the 


chimney-piece in the dining-room at Hampton until a few years ago. 


Mrs. Carr was 


lucky enough to secure it for twenty-three pounds, 
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and it is easy to understand the Gar- 
ricks’ delight in it, from its pleasant 
gardens, where Beighton, the good 
vicar, would come and take counsel 
with Mrs. Garrick over the planting 
of some rare laurel cuttings ; and the 
grounds and flower-beds, with the 
distant view of the Shakespeare 
Temple. Here we can see the host 
and owner in his natural sphere, and 
in all his natural gaiety, as indeed 
Miss Hawkins saw him. Many 
guests found their way down “to 
spend the day,” and dine, and after 
dinner wandered in the gardens, and 
lounged about the Shakespeare’s 
Villa. To them was present the 
figure of their host in his dark blue 
coat, its button holes bound with gold 
edging ; the small cocked hat also 
edged with lace—the waistcoat very 
free and open. The face and features 
were never at rest a moment. He 
would be sitting on the edge of the 
table, chatting on grave subjects to a 
doctor of laws or music. When the 
wonderful eyes, darting to this side 
and that, would see the little boys of 
his guest scampering gaily round his 
garden, he would shoot away in the 
midst of a sentence, join them, and 
be a boy himself in a second.* 

At Hampton the Garricks must 
have been the “ chief people” of the 
place. Apart from their own claims, 
no one of the squires would have seen 
such goodcompany. They drove into 
town in true state with four horses. 
At times, and of very late and incon- 
venient hours, Doctor Johnson would 
come bursting in, even when they 
were going to bed, and would insist 
on his supper. Mrs. Garrick herself 
delighted in her garden. A tulip and 
a egdar tree was planted there by her 
own hands; there was a “sucker” 
from the famous Shakespeare Mul- 
berry Tree. The Shakespeare Temple 
was in the grounds separated from 
them by the high road. This awk- 
wardness was got rid of by a tunnel. 
Mrs. Garrick often stopped in the 
tunnel to tell her little story of Doc- 
tor Johnson, who was taken into 
council on the matter. Garrick him- 
self was inclined to have a bridge, 
but “capability” Brown, the famous 
landscape gardener, suggested the 
tunnel, in which he was supported by 
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the doctor, who said gravely, “David, 
David, what can’t be overdone, may 
be under done.” In the temple was 
the famous Roubillac statue of Shake- 
speare, which is now in the British 
Museum. The rooms in the house 
were low, and not very large. There 
was a library, a bow-windowed room, 
the best bed-room, where the bed was 
in an alcove that could be shut off 
from the room altogether—a French 
notion of Mrs. Garrick’s. Between 
Hampton and the Adelphi were dis- 
tributed Garrick’s pictures. In the 
dining-room over the sideboard hung 
Thomas Davies. There were three 
fine landscapes by Loutherburg, one 
of his scene-painters, which later 
brought good prices. A small and 
delicate Guido, on a subject from the 
Orlando, which Lord Burleigh had 
given to him, a fine Andrea del Sarto, 
presented to him at Rome, and which 
cost five hundred pounds. There were 
also some more fine Zoffany’s theatri- 
cal scenes—Garrick as Lord Chalk- 
stone, and as the Farmer, Sir John 
Brute, and as Jaffer with Mrs. 
Cibber. But what must have been 
more interesting than all here was the 
young and sprightly Garrick, seated 
with his friend Wyndham in the fore- 
ground of a landscape, and painted 
by Hayman. 

About the house, too, was a good 
deal of rare China, in which Garrick 
was “curious.” Who would not like 
to have that series of pure white 
Chinastatuettes, issued by the Chelsea 
Ware Company, representing Garrick 
as Richard, Quin as Falstafi, Wood- 
ward as the Fine Gentleman, and 
Kelly Clive as the fair Lady in 
“Lethe?” There was a small statu- 
ette of Garrick too as Roscius, model- 
led by some artist whose name is 
unknown. On the drawing-room 
walls was a curious decorated paper, 
which remained long after. The 
Shakespeare curiosities, which were 
the attraction of the Temple, must have 
been the least interesting of the whole 
collection. There was a theatrical 
air about them ; and they mostly re- 
solved themselves into different shapes 
of the eternal mulberry tree. There 
was the arm chair made out of the 
same material, with carvings from a 
design by Hogarth. Vases, medal- 


* Miss Hawkins, 
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lions, &c., and an inkstand. There 
was shown a delft salt-cellar, “ which 
belonged to Shakespeare ;” and a pair 
of gloves and a dagger, “for rmerly be- 
longing to Shakespeare.” (!) 

It is remarkable that in the enor- 
mous mass of correspondence pre- 
served by Garrick—and he seemed to 
preserve every scrap that was ad- 
dressed to him—there is not a single 
one of Mrs. Garrick’s. The simple 
reason for this is, that she never had 
occasion to write to him, as he was 
literally never absent a day from her. 
When he went abroad, Mrs. Garrick 
went abroad with him ; when he went 
to the “ great houses” on visits, Mrs. 
Garrick was taken also. She was in- 
vited behind the scenes, listened to the 
rehearsals, and gave her judgment. 
There was a charming delicacy and 
gallantry in his belaviour to her, the 
bloom of which was never lost even 
to old age. Nothing was complete, 
in either his business or his pleasure, 
without her. If a new actor was to 
exhibit his powers at Southampton- 
street, Mrs. Garrick was laughingly 
put behind a screen to have her share 
of the “fun.” She had her box at 
Drury Lane. When Mr. Garrick was 
painted again and again by all pain- 
ters, he was most pleased with those 

aintings where she was brought in. 
"here were many husbands who 
might pay such attentions ; but none 
could rival the charming delicacy and 
almost loverlike gallantry which he 
maintained towards her to the end. 
What a pretty story isthat, told of the 
Dance picture! This artist, then 
struggling, had been pushed by the 

reat actor—recommended—and had 
just finished a portrait of Mr. Garrick, 
for which he was to receive one hun- 
dred guineas. This was a present 
for Mrs. Garrick ; a place had been 
already settled on the wall where it 
was to hang, and the artist had been 
asked to dinner. During the dinner 
the latter said, as it were carelessly, 
that Sir Watkyn Wynne had seen the 


* Garrick’s enthusiasm for the great dramatist led him into accepting 


relics. The “ delft salt-cellar” 
a price that represented their value 
We are enabled to trace 


glazier, called William Shakespeare, 
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the history of the gloves. 
came over to Stratford in the year 1746 to play for the restoration of the tomb. 


made him a present of them, 
father and Shakespeare’s father were cousins, 
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picture, and offered a hundred and 
fifty ; and he added he intended to let 
him have it. This was only the regu- 
lar course of treatment to which the 
generous actor was exposed from all 
those whom he helped or obliged. 
But he was not thinking of that, but 
of the disappointed face of Mrs. Gar- 
rick. “ Never mind, dear,” he whis- 
pered, “ you shall have a much hand- 
somer picture than that to look at ;” 
and accordingly, next day a very 
handsome mirror—mirrors were cost- 
ly articles then—was hanging in the 
place selected for the picture. 

It was time indeed that some re- 
form should be made in the “ order- 
ing” of the stage. The regulation, 
the shifts, and scenic devices of even 
the metropolitan theatres, when Gar- 
rick began to rule, and for a long time 
after, seem almost barbarous. The 
London theatres were indeed spacious, 
but in their arrangement were about 
as rude as barns. The effect of Gar- 
rick’s alterations and improvements 
to Drury Lane was only to give ita 
patched air. Theatrical buildings 
then scarcely fell within the province 
of the architect ; and theory of sound 
and convenient approaches and issues 
were not dreamed of. At Drury Lane, 
the galleries to the upper boxes were 
so contracted that people trembled to 
think what would happen in case of 
a fire. If the box door opened to- 
gether it would be impossible for any 
of the tenants to squeeze by.t In 
the pit, the “fast men” were accus- 
tomed to gather at the entrances, and 
prevent the decent citizens from seeing 
or hearing. Sometimes they talked 
and laughed, to show their contempt, 
and were saluted with showers of 
sucked oranges, skins, and half-eaten 
pippins from the galleries. The 
scenery was of the rucest, oldest, and 
shabbiest sort. At Covent Garden 
there was an old faded Spanish in- 
terior, Which had done duty for thirty 
or forty years, and from the year 1747, 
its “ wings” and rickety folding-doors 


such suspicious 


uineas, and the gloves at three, 


as having belonged to Garrick, not to Shakespeare. 


An Warwick Theatre 
Anold 
The glazier said his 
There was also another pair of Shake- 


actor at the 


speare’s gloves in his little museum, which Mrs, Garrick bequeathed to Mrs. Siddons, 


¢{ Tate Wilkinson, 
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in the middle would wheel on “ regu- 
larly in ‘ The Fop’s Fortune.’” The 
old dresses, too, cast off by noblemen 
and ladies of quality, were made to 
do duty for years. There was no 
fitness of character attempted; all 
that was required was that they 
should be “ fine,” or as fine as stripes 
of tawdry tinsel could made them. 
This all came of the contempt in 
which actors were held. The audience 
thought such decoration quite good 
enough. But there was another cause 
at work, which currently interfered 
with all stage illusion. This was the 
want of a line of separation between 
the actors and the audience. 

It has been mentioned what free 
access there was for any one about 
town, or with the slightest theatrical 
pretension to the regions behind the 
scenes. The Coulisses were no more 
than a portion of the Bedford, or any 
other coffee-house. They did not 
care for illusion. The thing was car- 
ried to an absurdity on the benefit 
nights of the actors, which came very 
often, when there was “a building ” 
on the stage,a great amphitheatre, 
that rose in tiers to the stage clouds, 
while the floor in front was covered 
with spectators sitting or lying down. 
Over the top sitters fluttered dirty 
nieces of canvas. The wings were all 
Cleched up with crowds of loungers 
who could not get seats, and who 
sometimes prevented the actor coming 
on. In front, the stage boxes which 
had taken the place of the good old 
stage doors, were “ built out” with 
two or three rows of seats having 
a@ canvas screen in front, which 

revented those behind from seeing. 
Sometimes the Archer or conven- 
tional gallant of the -piece, had to 
“escape” from a balcony, or to scale 
one ; and it was in the regular course 
for him to intrude himself into the 
side box, with many apologies, to 
great disturbance there. These ridi- 
culous shifts, contemptuously ac- 
cepted by the audience, were not 
likely to increase the respect for the 
layers. It waseven more absurd on 
Irs. Cibber’s benefit, to see that 
charming actress, in the centre of a 
crowded ring, with scarcely room to 
turn, prostrate on the tomb of the 
Capulets, which was an old couch 
covered with black cloth ; or more 
absurd still, when Mr. Holland came 
on as L/amlet, through a similar 
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crowd, and according to the strict 
tradition, had made his hat fall off, as 
though lifted by his hair, in terror 
at the ghost, one of his admirers, 
a woman in a red cloak, got up and 
replaced it, which, however, caused a 
universal roar. Such familiarities 
were fatal to all respect and to all 
illusion. And when Sheridan, with 
fatal result to his own fortunes, 
cleared his stage of such nuisances, 
Garrick was not long after in follow- 
ing his example. 

With that reform came, as a matter 
of course, rich dresses and better 
scenery. Then the Cibbers, and Bel- 
lamys, and Barrys, revelled in and 
extorted from reluctant managers 
those rich, gorgeous, and elaborate 
robes, in which they became and 
looked like true “tragedy queens.” 
They were “inhabitants,’ as Sir 
Richard Steele would say, of the most 
sumptuous structures, stiff, spreading, 
encrusted with trimmings and fur- 
belows as stiff. Their heads towered 
with strange and nodding edifices, 
built and entwined with rows of 
pearlsand other jewels. To turn over 
the old stage pictures, and come upon 
Statira and Roxana, the rival queens, 
fronting each other, and fancying one 
Cibber, the other Bellamy, and call 
up the sweet and melodious chanting, 
and the lofty and pretentious lan- 
guage (poetry sometimes), the sad and 
tender complainings, the fierce but 
measured rage and despair, it must 
be admitted that in the ensemble 
there was something grand and even 
magnificent, though something artifi- 
cial and a little unnatural. Whoever 
has had the good fortune to hear Miss 
Helen Faucit, as Mrs. Bracegirdle, play 
the 7'ragedy-Queen, will find within 
themselves a sudden hint, as if new 
entertainment, delight, and under- 
stand what it was that so delighted 
audiences over a hundred years ago. 

These stage royal ladies were 
usually attended by pages, even in 
domestic scenes, who never let the 
sumptuous trains of their mistresses 
go. There could be none, therefore, of 
that proper “crossing” and recrossing 
which make up the bustle and move- 
ment of modern drama. Neither was 
this style of decoration made subser- 
vient to theinterests of the play. Mrs. 
Cibber played her Juliet, in white 
satin, hoops, and furbelows; so that 
Don Ferolo’s heroine was right in 
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becoming “distraught” in white satin. 
Clive and Woffington, when doing the 
“pert” part of a waiting-maid, or 
the gauche one of a farmer’s rustic 
daughters, presented themselves with 
the hair dressed according to the 
gorgeous canons of the London 
fashions, and in white satin shoes. 
These contradictions were not no- 
ticed; and it must be said that there 
was a certain conventional standard 
of dress accepted for each part ; like 
the conventional lions of old architec- 
ture, which, perhaps, really conduced 
to idealize the drama, much more 
than the present minute and “ realis- 
tic” production of the commonest and 
earthiest details, which are every day 
dragging the drama deeper into mean 
associations. 

But a nearer view of his amiable 
character, at Hampton, in South- 
ampton-street, at his desk, or in his 
green-room, is not in the least 
likely to diminish the respect and 
regard of those for whom the stage 
Mr. Garrick was a wonder and source 
of admiration. It is certain that if 
he had remained at his vaults in 
Durham-yard, or that if he had taken 
to the bar, or any other profession, 
he would have risen, if not by his 
special talents, at least by his virtues 
and calm good sense, his moderation 
and the certain affection and esteem 
all his friends would have borne him. 
The name of Mr. Garrick would have 
figured all the same in the Boswell 
gallery of Beauclerks, Charlemonts, 
Goldsmiths, Wilkes, Langtons, and 
the rest. He would have been 
known, all the same, as the friend of 
the Devonshires, Camdens, Roch- 
fords, Mansfields, and other noble 
persons. We shall see him now, in 
a more private view, when it shall 
be found that the great tragedian, 
who was the talk of the town, was 
not “puffed up,” or upset by his 
position, but was as humble and 
affectionate and domestic as any 
Jean Bourgeois of the city beyond 
Temple Bar. 

One morning before he went 
abroad, a letter was brought in to 
him at Southampton-street, intro- 
ducing a young man who wished to 

o on the stage. He received him* 


indly, listened to his declamation, 
which was poor and raw enough, 
and comforted the aspirant by telling 
him that his shyness was a very good 
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sign of success. This young fellow 
had hung about the green-room at 
Covent Garden, and for all his shy- 
ness was a pert, forward, impudent 
gamin, whose precocious talents of 
mimicry had been overpraised by 
friends. He offered to “take off” 
some of the well-known actors to 
show the manager his gifts. “ Nay, 
now,” said Mr. Garrick, in that pe- 
culiar mixture of hesitation and repe- 
tition which was habitual with him, 
and made his “talk” a favourite sub- 
ject of imitation, “ Nay, now, sir, 
you must take care of this, for I used 
to call myself the first at this busi- 
ness——” 

The young fellow began lead- 
ing off with Foote. The likencss 
amused him immensely, and he had 
the performance repeated. “ Hey, 
now! now—what—all,” says Gar- 
rick. “How—really this—this—is— 
why, well, well, well, do call on me 
on Monday, and you may depend on 
my doing all I can for you.” This 
broken style of speech was Mr. 
Garrick’s characteristic when ad- 
dressing his inferiors. In fact it 
seems to have been his managerial 
manner, and may have been found 
very useful in helping him to a sort 
of vague generality, without commit- 
ting him to any positive declaration. 
This was not a bad auxiliary for one 
who was asked for so much and had 
to refuse so much. 

On the Monday the youth came 
again—was welcomed warmly, and 
told that inquiries had been made 
about his widowed mother, and that 
he was to be put on the books at 
thirty shillings a week—a fortune 
indeed. This youth's name was Tate 
Wilkinson, who has left behind him a 
very curious history of himself and 
other players, and which is a mass of 
truth, falsehood, and blunders—a 
mass, too, of meanness, vanity, and 
of egotism, so transparent that it be- 
comes easy for the reader himself to 
supply the true causes of various 
incidents which the author sets down 
to merits or to spite towards himself. 
Of the “dirty” jealousies of the 
green-room—of the mean tale-bear- 
ing and nasty ways, the adulation, 
flattery, and vanity of that curious 
kingdom, no such graphic or more 
disagreeable picture has been pre- 
served. 

Thisindulgence to youngWilkinson, 
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as well as all Garrick’s subsequent 
kindness, was not, as he insinuates it 
was, from delight at the way Mr. Foote 
was caricatured, but may be much more 
naturally explained by other mo- 
tives. Wilkinson’s father had been 
rector of the Savoy, where he had 
been in the habit of performing mar- 
riages in defiance of a severe marriage 
law, recently passed. Vernon, an 
actor of Garrick’s company, had been 
married in this way to a Miss Poitier. 
The manager had heard that some 
connexion existed between them, and 
always anxious that order and de- 
cency should characterize everything 
belonging to his theatrical position, 
he sent for the culprit. e was 
assured they were married, and the 
certificate was produced, when it was 
discovered that it had been performed 
in this irregular way, by one Grier- 
son, the deputy of Wilkinson. Peter 
Garrick, the attorney, had married 
a daughter of Carrington, who was a 
king’s messenger at Somerset House, 
and through their instigation the un- 
fortunate clergymen were tried, and 
sentenced to transportation. Wilkin- 
son died on shipboard, more from 
the shock and disgrace than from any 
other reasons ; and there can be little 
doubt but that Garrick was anxious 
to do what he could for the son of 
the man on whom he had indirectly 
brought such misfortunes. 

“We're on the wing, young gentle- 
man,” said Garrick, ‘and have to be 
at Hampton to dinner, so my time is 
short ;” and he then begged of him to 
repeat his imitations, which he did. 
When he got to Barry and Woffing- 
ton in “ Macbeth,” Mr. Garrick was 
highly amused, and laughed heartily ; 
but when the young gentleman stopped 
to laugh also, a third and concealed 
laugh was heard, and a green double 
door opening, revealed the charming 
Mrs. Garrick, who had been place 
there by her husband to listen—“ a 
most elegant lady,” who apologized 
with true foreign grace, owning that 
when he came to Woffington she 
could not restrain herself. Here was 
the true woman’s triumph over a 
rival. There wasa tempting vision of 
a little breakfast parlour beyond, 
from whence they had both come. 

He behaved with true kindness to 
the youth, giving him golden advice, 
first to be sober, and be always perfect 
in his part, no matter how small or 
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contemptible ; and when he went a 
strolling a few days later, the mana- 
ger spoke to some good ladies to look 
after him, and be kind to him, and 
have him in to tea to keep him out 
of mischief. 

He would seem not to have taken 
the good advice of careful study 
which had been given to him, and 
the ladies did not write favourably 
to Mr. Garrick of his performances. 
He also wrote to the manager a dirty 
ill-spelled letter, which was perhaps 
also a free and easy one, so that when 
he came back to Drury Lane in Sep- 
tember, 1757, he found a total change 
inthe manager’s manner. Mr. Cross, 
the prompter, came to him with 
orders that he was to play “torch- 
bearer,” in the last act of “ Romeo,” 
and be a permanent “servant” in 
every play that required one. He 
seemed to hesitate at this, when 
Garrick stepped forward and said— 
“ Sir, this is my command, and if not 
complied with I shall take your coat 
off, do your business myself, and dis- 
miss you from the theatre.” The 
young actor, who expected to play 
Romeo, at the least, set this treatment 
down to a wish to make him mise- 
rable, and thus gratify private am- 
bition. The real truth was, he had 
been mimicking Garrick himself. 

Still, when Foote went off to Dub- 
lin with his “ Tea,” Garrick recom- 
mended the smaller mimic as a good 
assistant, and gave him an engage- 
ment, which this raw youth assumed 
to exist for the time when he was 
away, and went to claim his salary. 
He was aggrieved at not getting it, 
and was reproached by Garrick, who 
took the trouble of explaining to him 
that what he had done was merely 
out of charity and good will, that he 
might havearesource. The other in- 
sisted that he was entitled. Mr. 
Garrick answered him calmly that 
had he returned in great distress his 
own goodness and charity would have 
given up the point, but that such im- 
pertinence and even falsehood de- 
served to be punished. The agree- 
ment was produced duly and it was 
discovered that the manager was 
right. The mean soul of the actor 
saw in this a malicious purpose— 
envy and fear of his own extraordi- 
nary talents. He was but nineteen, 
however, when his engagement be- 
gan ; he went again in a suit of fine 
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clothes to call on the manager and 
ask fora part. He thought he daz- 
zled him. Volscius, in the rehear- 
sal, was sent to him, which he 
thought he disappointed the manager 
by not sending back as too trifling; 
but he had determined to make it a 
means of exhibiting his own detest- 
able out-of-place mimicry of Barry. 
No doubt he could not keep this de- 
sign to himself, for at rehearsal, as 
soon asthe manager’s eyes fell upon 
him, he broke out into his odd inter- 
jections— “Why, hey, now—what, 
hey, a—I think now that you—why 
—why, Cross—how now—here you 
—you have sent this part to this lad; 
I must not trust him with this Vol- 
scius. You know I must have some 
steady person to depend on—Packer, 
now, hey, Packer—for if Wilkinson 
does it, he will be at some of his 
d——d tricks, or be taking off, or 
some d——d this or other. Do, 
Cross, take the part from him, and 
we will get him something else.” The 
company, always obsequious to a 
manager, and always enjoying each 
other’s mortifications, laughed and 
smiled, and Mr. Garrick turned to 
them laughing too. ‘Did you ever 
see now such an exotic? Why, he 
would have destroyed my whole play, 
and be d——d to him.” 

The youth was now for some time 
driven to rely upon his powers of 
mimicry, went to Ireland, and culti- 
vated them there still more, and 
with some applause. Foote, the arch 
mimic, found him very useful in his 
“Entertainment” as a sort of “pupil,” 
whom he instructed on the stage. 
This clever pest of society, who had 
no feelings or delicacy, and who 
“took off” anything that would bring 
him in money, was to find a competi- 
tor in his “ pupil” he little dreamed 
of. And one night to his face, and 
to the uproarious delight of a Dublin 
audience, the smart Wilkinson, after 
mimicking all the known London 
actors, began to mimic Mr. Foote 
himself. It is impossible not to 
enjoy the master’s discomfiture, as 
he had to sit there, in the most awk- 
ward attitude, affecting to enjoy and 
be amused. It annoyed him sadly, 
though he could say of Garrick that 
“Punch has no feelings,” and for 
many years he was to be in the 
absurd position of the great “ mimic 
mimicked.” Tate Wilkinson, under 
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such encouragement and training, 
seems to have improved, and in the 
season of 1758 was engaged at Drury 
Lane to help in Foote’s Entertain- 
ment. With his aid we have an 
excellent picture of Drury Lane at a 
morning rehearsal. These memoirs, 
vulgar in his worst taste, not merely 
full of bad English but literally a// bad 
English, rambling and _ garrulous, 
have still a graphic charm that 
makes them interesting, andthe spite, 
vanity, and little meannesses of the 
writer are exhibited with so natural 
and confiding an air as almost to 
conciliate the reader. We can see 
the actors all gathered in a group in 
the cold demi jour of the stage, and 
laughing heartily at a rough blunt 
fellow, who is rattling away, saying 
the best, that is, the most personal 
things that come into his head. 
This is the droll Mr. Foote. He 
might be even criticizing the mana- 
ger, whose acting, even, he always 
affected to p 0h pooh. ~ Yes, the 
hound had a something clever, but 
no part of his could be put beside 
old Cibber’s Sir John Brute or Lord 
Foppington.” From Foote came 
half the stories about Garrick’s 
“stinginess,” which he did not 
scruple to tell before Garrick himself. 
At the end of a rehearsal he would 
suddenly look at his watch, “ Bless 
me! how we have been laughing 
away our time, it is past three o’clock. 
Have you and Mrs. Garrick enough 
for a third without infringing on 
your servants, for 1 know they are 
on board wages. Besides, the kitchen 
fire may be out, if this be one of your 
cold meat days, or one of Mrs. Gar- 
rick’s fast days” This was con- 
sidered rare wit, and made the actors 
laugh ; and Mr. Garrick, who was al- 
ways sensitive and even timid before 
such attacks,could onlysmileand laugh 
himself, a little ruefully. Still when 
Foote was rattling away to the actors, 
Garrick would come up with a smile, 
andamanager’scomplacency, tojoin,as 
Wilkinson says, with an easy affected 
affability and equality, which is quite 
intelligible, and would enjoy and 
approve with the rest. He, too, 
would have his little story and jest, a 
little studied and prepared, which 
even the obsequiousness of the actors 
could not welcome with the buoyant 
jubilee they received Foote’s rough 
jests. The latter, indeed, did not 
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spare his manager, and it is plain, did 
not like him, and his quick wit and 
penetration soon told him that Gar- 
rick shrank from his threats as from 
an east wind. He worked on these 
fears, and he knew that Garrick 
would be miserable if he was included 
in the list of Dodds, Faulkeners, 
Aprices, Langfords, whom the mimic 
had taken off. This terror was al- 
ways before Garrick’seyes. “I know 
his mean soul so perfectly,” said 
Foote to his pupil, “that if I tell him 
with a grave face I have his figure 
made and dressed up in my closet, he 
will do anything for me.” With all 
this, Wilkinson, Garrick’s enemy, owns 
that the manager often lent large 
sums of money to Foote, when he was 
in sore straits—services which the 
latter, in his rough off-hand way, 
always imputed to the dirty little 
hound’s fears of him.* 

Mrs. Woffington, whose charms 
were now beginning to fade, and 
whose attractions were losing their 
spell, heard of this engagement of 
Foote and his pupil. She had learned 
how successfully her shrill tones had 
been taken off for the Dublin galle- 
ries, and had been much enraged. 
The famous toast was now “ pro- 
tected,” to use the gentle phrase of 
the day, by “ Colonel Cesar of the 
Guards,” and this officer now came to 
wait on Mr. Garrick, to protect any 
mimicry of that lady, and adding he 
should be obliged to hold Mr. Garrick 
responsible as a gentleman and a man 
of honour. (Here was achange from 
the Vagrant Act, and dragging before 
magistrates). Mr. Garrick then must 
have been rather pleased at this 
address ; perhaps, too, he had not for- 
gotten the old old days, and the keep- 
ing house at No. 6, Bow-street. He re- 
turned a polite reply, sent for Foote, 
told him his honour was engaged, and 
and that there must be no approach 
to “taking off ” Mrs. Woffington. 
This command was received ruefully. 
Still the performance went off with 
great success. Barry, Sheridan, and 
the obscurer Sparks, who belonged to 
the other house, were all “ taken off,” 
to the great satisfaction of the au- 
dience. The whole was new. Foote’s 
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admirable versatility would carry any- 
thing through ; and it was announced 
for the next night. 

But next morning news came that 
the actors at the other theatre were 
furious ; that Sparks had taken tohis 
bed from vexation and mortification. 
Mr. Holland came in with this news, 
when Foote burst out with his rough 
“wit,” that it must be a d——d lie, 
“for he had met Mrs. Sparks with 
two pounds of mutton chops on a 
skewer for her husband’s dinner,” a 
stroke that produced a roar. But in 
a few days the unhappy Sparks came 
himself to beg humbly of the manager 
that he would take pity on him, and 
not allow his reputation to be de- 
stroyed by this ridicule, and that he 

yas indeed miserable. “ Why now, 
hey, Sparks—why now, hey—this is so 
strange now, hey—a—why, Wilkinson, 
and be d——d to him, they tell me 
he takes me, and he takes Foote off, 
so you see you are in very good com- 
pany.” 

It is much to Garrick’s credit that 
he listened to this piteous appeal. 
He went down to his theatre at noon, 
walked up and down with great state, 
and then sent for the smaller mimic 
of the two. He came, full of pride 
and glee, thinking of compliments 
and rewards ; but the manager ad- 
dressed him sternly :— Now—hey— 
Wilkinson—now will you take such 
liberties with gentlemen? Younever 
consulted me, or told me you were 
going to take off people, as you call it. 

ey—why now—I never take such 
liberties myself. Indeed I once did it, 
but I gave up such impudence. You 
and Feote think you are the managers 
of this theatre. But to convince you 
to the contrary—and be d——d to 
yout—I here order you, before them 
gentlemen, to give up the practice, 
and if you dare to disobey my orders, 
I will fine you in the full penalty of 
your article.” The actors standing 
around enjoyed this rebuke: for they 
disliked this companion whose trade 
it was to flourish by ridiculing their 
order. He stood there filled with 
mortification. Mrs. Clive swept by 
him, and said in her most flippant 
waiting-maid manner—“ Fie, young 


* As a picture of the little workings of human motives and human nature, nothing 
can be better or more admirable than Tate’s view of the relations of Foote and Garrick, 
It is given in his first volume, p. 223, et seg. ‘ 

+ This was a playful use of the expression to which Mr, Garrick was very partial, 
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man, fie !’ She indeed took off actors, 
but it was only “squalling Italian 
devils like the Minigotti, who came 
over to take the bread out of their 
mouths.” Mossop then came up to 
him—the true tragedian—“ erect with 
military plan”—“ his gills all swell- 
ing ; eyes disdainful, and hand upon 
his sword, and breathing hard. “ Mr. 
Wilkinson! phew! sir-r. Mr. Wil- 
kin-son, sir, I say—how dare you, 
phew! make free in a public theatre, 
or even in a private party, with your 
superiors # if you were to take such 
a liberty with me, si7, I would draw 
my sword, stv, and run you through 
the body. You should not live, sir!”* 
He then swept away magnificently. 
When he was gone Garrick could not 
restrain his laughter, in the midst of 
which Foote entered quickly, hum- 
ming a French song. “ Hallo,” he 
called out, “all got together, as if the 
last act was on!” He was all in a 
bustle ; wanted to fix on plays with 
the manager, whose house he had 
just come from. But Garrick put on 
an air of “much serious consequence,” 
and told him how things stood, and 
there must be no more “taking off” 
of actors. Foote said nothing and 
accepted this command. 

“Te indeed, now,” said Mr. Gar- 
rick, “if Wilkinson could have taken 
me off as Mrs. Garrick says—as to 
that, now, I should have liked it vast- 
ly, and so would Mrs. Garrick.” 

Unconsciously does his enemy thus 
bear testimony to the manager’s at- 
tachment to his wife. He had, in- 
deed, often said jokingly to the mi- 
mic, “ Hey, now, what would you 
make of me?” ‘To which the other 
would obsequiously reply that he 
never could form any likeness what- 
ever, for his manner and tones were 
so natural, and his voice “‘so melo- 
dious, that any imitation was impos- 
sible.” This sort of flattery was the 
ordinary food served up to the ma- 
nager by his company ; and indeed he 
could not think it flattery, for it was 
only what he read in the papers every 
day, and what he heard from every 
mouth. 

On the same night, when the au- 
dience found they were to be deprived 


of their “imitations,” a sort of con- 
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fusion arose, with loud cries and shout- 
ing. Mr. Garrick had the “lights 
lowered” to show that the play was 
over, and very indignantly accused 
Wilkinson of having employed per- 
sons to get up this riot. It indeed 
looked a little suspicious. Foote had 
togoout and pacifythem. Heexplain- 
ed the matter and the reason of the 
omission, which was to avoid giving 
pain to certain performers—an expla- 
nation that was received with open 
marks of contempt. He then added, 
with a malice and love of mischief 
quite in keeping with what we know 
of his character, that he believed Mr. 
Wilkinson was at full liberty to exer- 
cise his talents on Mr. Garrick’s pe- 
culiarities—and certainly on Ais (Mr. 
Foote’s)—if that could give them any 
entertainment. This wasa true stroke 
of his humour, as he thought it, and 
he, no doubt, often chuckled over it, 
and told it asa “good thing.” The 
audience were not slow to take the 
hint. The cry was for Wilkinson, 
who was in the greenroom. Garrick 
pushed him on. ‘“ Hey, why, now,” 
he said, “as they insist, I do not see 
that I am to run the risk of a riot in 
my theatre to please Sparks and the 
rest of them. Why, if they are not 
satisfied with your taking off Mr. 
Foote as a dish, why it is a pity you 
could not give me. But that, you 
say, is not possible with success ; so, 
why, now, make haste, and so as you 
have begun your d—d ‘taking off,’ 
why go on with it, and do not in fu- 
ture plague me with your tricks.” 
The exotic was pushed on, began his 
performance, gave Foote, and was for 
retiring when the house demanded 
more ; and then, being quite overset 
by this encouragement, he proceeded 
to give Mr. Garrick in three speci- 
mens: from Lear, where he raged; 
from Biron, where he was pathetic; 
and from Hamlet, where he was dis- 
traught. This was an unworthy trick, 
for it was turning the manager into 
ridicule in his own theatre and before 
his own audience. After this, Wil- 
kinson complains bitterly that he re- 
ceived no bonus from either Garrick 
or Mr. Foote for all his labours. 
Later Foote, very short of money, 
‘thought he would accept a Scotch en- 


* Wilkinson was a very excellent mimic, and had a very good memory: so these 


portraits of Mossop’s and Garrrick’s manner may be taken as perfectly faithful. 


are exceedingly good and graphic. 


They 
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gagement. “But where’s the means?” 
he said to Wilkinson. “D—n it, I 
must solicit that hound Garrick.” 
He did so, and the hound Garrick 
at once lent him a hundred pounds. 
The mimic was indeed aggrieved, be- 
cause the other did not give it him 
“ off-hand,” and at once, but said he 
must “see Pritchard, the treasurer, 
first,’ on whom Foote might call in 
the evening, and leave his note. 
These were not hard conditions ; but 
this was a little homage which Gar- 
rick was not disinclined to exact. 
That evening the borrower laid out 
some of this cash on a feast, at which 
he told the most comic stories of the 
lender. He never was so fertile on 
this theme. He ridiculed his poetry, 
and added that “ David’s verses were 
so bad, that if he (Foote) died first, 
all he dreaded was that Garrick 
would undertake his epitaph.” 

When he was gone, young Wilkin- 
son began to think of his “ benefit,” 
to which, by his agreement, he was 
entitled. Garrick was not inclined 
to help him in this respect. “ Why 
—hey. Cross, and be d—d to you! 
Hey. Why, now I do not see that 
you will be able to presuine to pay the 
expense of a benefit? It now really 
is, and so does Mrs. Garrick think, an 
enormous expense ; and I do not see. 
But, indeed, with a partner, I will 
consent to it.” The actor persisted, 
and threatened, if he was refused, 
to take the Crown and Anchor, 
or some such large tavern, and get 
up a benefit there.* The manager, 
who, in truth, was scarcely furnished 
with rough enough weapons for deal- 
ing with such people, said he was 
astonished at this behaviour, it was 
so strange and sorude. “But, really, 
if I would continue in such a mistake, 
why, really, he did not see,” &c. 
But still, after a little discussion, he 
agreed, “with afected regard and 
pity,” says this blinded youth. To 
end to the attractions of the night, he 
was to appear in Foote’s monologue, 
which he had dishonourably secured, 
by having a secret copy made of it, 
and then was surprised at Foote’s re- 
ceiving him coldly, and declining to 
do anything for him. In this dilemma, 
he came back to Mr. Garrick for his 
advice and assistance, and was greatly 
surprised at the good-natured recep- 
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tion he met with. “Well,” he 
said, “you will distinguish in fu- 
ture between your real and your pro- 
fessional friends.” The young man 
then told him that he intended 
making an example of “good Mr. 
Foote,’ such as he would remember 
to his dying day. He said Garrick 
“tried to frown,” but his eyes sparkled 
with pleasure. But these wonderful 
eyes were always sparkling. He 
merely said some words of course, 
that he was sorry Wilkinson had met 
with such treatment, and he merely 
stipulated that no other actors should 
be “brought on.” On this Wilkinson 
builds a whole fabric of spite, malice, 
and enjoyment on the manager’s part. 
Even when a bottle of wine was 
hospitably brought out, there was the 
insinuation of stinginess. After the 
second glass Mr. Wilkinson was asked 
if he would have more, while at the 
same moment the cork was carefully 
replaced in the bottle. The mind 
that could torture such construction 
out of such trifles, becomes a study in 
psychology. When the London season 
began again, Mr. Garrick though not 
so enthusiastic was still kind and 
considerate. When young Wilkinson 
was indulged with playing Bajazet, 
Mr. Garrick was not content with 
giving special injunctions to Johnson 
the housekeeper, whose duty was 
“making up” the actors’ faces, but 
attended limself at half past five 
o'clock to superintend, saw the yel- 
low ochre and rouge laid on, and then 
took the pencil himself to give the 
finishing. All this Wilkinson sets 
down to “ fear,” forgetting that such 
were mere acts of good nature which 
he extended to every one under him. 

Meanwhile Foote—poor, “ out of 
work”—for he was at war with both 
managers, was experiencing the re- 
verses that were customary with him. 
He was going about bitterly distressed 
with nothing to rely on but one of his 
MS. fareces. Burgundy and claret, and 
the fine company of lords, had 
changed to plain Lisbon, and a hack 
author or two. He was driven to ad- 
vertise one of his comic lectures at the 
Haymarket ; and Mr. Garrick, anxious 
to know what it was like, bade Wil- 
kinson bring him an exact account of 
the whole, and be sure to be in time. 
His sensitiveness was sure that 


* Benefit, Monday, May 14, 1759, 
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Foote would not passhim by. There 
was a great house, formed principally 
of those who knew him, and who 
paid playhouse prices. The be- 
ginning and first part was good 
and arimated. It was personal, 
as might be expected, and very 
bitter on the managers. Excellent 
and veteran actors, he said, might 
be seen walking about the streets of 
London, “ picking their useless teeth.” 
Rich was busy with Italians and his 
singing, with “ sneezing duets and the 
like ;’ while the manager of Drury 
Lane was too “ thrifty” to allow any 
crumbs from his rich table to reach 
any writer. With that penurious 
gentleman there was no chance for 
any author. This was very gross, but 
only what was to be expected from 
Foote. Having exhausted his per- 
sonalities, the lecture began to hang 
fire a good deal, and the lecturer to 
feel himself worked out; so he sat 
down to his table, with a pair of 
candles, and asked leave to read bits 
of his new piece, “ The Minor,” which 
was in a very raw and incomplete 
state, and produced but little effect. 
The emissary posted back to give 
his account, and found Mr. Garrick in 
full court suit, with chapeau bras, and 
having just come from the levee, and 
Colonel Keppel sitting with him. 
The managers of the theatres were 
expected to pay this homage; and 
Mr. Foote was often found there, 
mixing with his noble friends. Wil- 
kinson, in his eagerness, forgot to 
dake off his hat in presence of the 
gentleman, until Garrick gave him a 
friendly wink and nudge. He made 
his apologies, and Colonel Keppel 
laughed heartily, and said, “ He was 
sure it was only from hurry of spirits.” 
Then both sat down to hear the news 
of Foote. After a pleasant hour, 
during which there was much laugh- 
ing, and good execration of “ that 
d—d Foote,” Mr. Garrick telling some 
of his best stories, they separated. In 
a few days he was sent for again 
to Southampton-street, and his story 
is that the manager was so bitterly 
affronted by the attack made on him, 
that he actually proposed sending 
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Wilkinson over to Dublin, where 
Foote was going—of course for that 
actor’s annoyance. “ Now, my dear 
Wilkinson, now you see I have sucha 
regard for you that I cannot omit any 
opportunity of doing you a service. 
I am given to understand you owe 
much to the good folks there for the 
favourable respect,” &c. Putting it 
at the lowest, Garrick was far too 
shrewd to “show his hand” in that 
way ; nor was he malicious enough 
to carry out such an organized attack 
as sending over a little hornet like 
Wilkinson to sting his enemy. What 
is far more probable is, that Wilkinson, 
who disliked his Drury Lane engage- 
ment, had been importuning him for 
leave to go to Dublin, and was per- 
haps the more eager when he heard 
of Foote’s going, to whom he secretly 
considered himself equal. Garrick, 
who was goodnaturedly inclined to 
the young man, when it was urged 
on him that Foote was to be there, 
might have rather relished the meet- 
ing of the two, and have granted what 
he was perhaps before inclined to 
grant; for through Garrick’s life we 
find that he very often passively al- 
lowed events to work out retribution, 
and where he had been treated badly 
and ungratefully, he sometimes re- 
venged himself by a little piece of 
strict justice which fell within the 
course of his strict managerial duties. 

But the young man, with a stupid 
absence of all tact, chose this very 
opportunity, when he was in tumults 
of gratitude, toask for “three guineas,” 
the price of the “ Roquelaure.” 
Mr. Garrick had grown fond of 
the cloak, and used to pace his stage 
wrapped in it, saying now and again 
to Wilkinson, “ What, hey, now, I 
suppose you think that you are never 
to be paid for this d—d cloak.”* 
This Garrick paid him, and cheer- 
fully. Though observers of human 
character know that men in office, 
and in despotic situations, do not 
relish being “dunned” for little 
debts. They prefer paying them 
magnificently of their own motion 
and at their own time. 

Yet when Wilkinson was setting 


' 
* This almost comical insensibility to his own interest is illustrated excellently by Wil- 


kinson’s comment on the matter. 


“ This was in fact,” he says, “expecting I should 


have replied with ‘My good sir, your kindness is such that I should esteem myself 


highly honoured by your accepting of so trifling a present.’ 


But I knew my man too well, 


Sor without more ceremony he would have accepted of it (')”. 
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out for Dublin, and was to leave by 
the coach at midnight, he was again 
to experience the good nature of his 
patron. He found that he had 
packed up all his money with his 
clothes, and with this rather lame 
excuse. posted off to Southampton- 
street. He found Mr. Garrick in his 
nightcap, who received him good- 
naturedly. The youth’s modest re- 
quest was that the manager would 
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lend him fifteen guineas to save him 
the trouble of unpacking his trunk. 
Mr. Garrick said he was _ heartily 
welcome, and rere it twenty. Wil- 
kinson says, “I do believe I was 
here welcome to the sum in the 
humour he then was, even had he 
never received it again... And I 
dare aver, with sincerity, he at times 
did generous actions.” 


RECENT EXPOSITIONS OF THE IRISH QUESTION. 


WHEN a new Ministry take office, 
and the occurrence of the Recess 
shortly afterwards affords opportu- 
nity for speculation on their policy, 
it is usual for the Irish question to 
turn up, as fresh, and in as large 
proportions as ever, despite all 
former approaches supposed to have 
been made to a settlement. This is 
owing to various circumstances pecu- 
liar to the politics and the social 
condition of this part of the Kingdom. 
Many of the Irish people have con- 
tracted the bad habit of looking to Go- 
vernments fortoo much, as if an Act of 
Parliament were capable of effecting 
a magical transformation of poverty 
into plenty, of sour discontent into 
harmony and mutual confidence, and 
old quarrels of race, creed, and class 
into honest friendship and generous 
oblivion. The Opposition are natu- 
rally anxious to glorify their own 
past efforts, and to render their pro- 
mises attractive, by making the so- 
lution of the problem as embarrassing 
as possible, within certain limits, for 
those who have ousted them from 
place. There is, lastly, even among 
persons of sound views, an expecta- 
tion that new men will endeavour to 
signalize themselves by attempting 
to do better what so many have 
failed to accomplish. For there ¢s a 
“ difficulty’ both in legislating for, 
and in administering the affairs of 
Treland, -which may, indeed, be ficti- 
tious, as created by the perverse- 
ness merely of a distracted popula- 

tion, but is, nevertheless, necessary to 
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be taken into the statesman’s ac- 
count, and contemplated in his mea- 
sures and mode of rule. Thus it is 
that for months past the Irish ques- 
tion, and what Lord Derby “ will do 
with it,” have been the subject of ear- 
nest comment, alike mm many friendly 
and unfriendly quarters. The revival 
of Fenianism augment ed the interest 
of the discussion, since the impression 
has been sought to be coomeaa that 
this plot is somehow a proof that 
“ something must be done” if Ireland 
is to be kept peaceable, loyal, and 
even as prosperous as at present. 
Before noticing the character of 
the earn lately offered for the 
improvement Ireland, let us see 
whether this idea of the “ moral of 
Fenianism” has any foundat on what- 
soever. The matter may be brought 
to a simple test: What, let it be 
asked, do the Fenians ask for in the 
way of beneficial legislation? The 
answer to the question brings out 
the one peculiarity of that organiza- 
tion. That Brotherhood have per- 
sistently scoffed at all the remedies 
for Ireland's ills devised by the whole 
race of political quacks, from the 
year 1829 to the present time. They 
ridiculed the Repeal specific just as 
much, in their Jrish People, and 
in circulars and manifestoes, as 
“ Freedom of Education,” “ Church 
Abolition,” or “ Fixity of Tenure.” 
Their sole, sovereign remedy is abso- 
lute Revolution—to take from all 
who have, and give to all who 
ha ive not: _ chaos, pillage, murder ; 
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the annihilation of every class 
bearing any sort of rule, possessing 
any species of influence; the de- 
struction of the clergy of every 
creed, and landlords of every grade 
together ; and the elevation to abso- 
lute power over property and life of 
a band of conspirators. Does anyone 
propose to satisfy this description of 
discontent ? If there really existed 
in the country a general sympathy 
with those designs, society would, in 
fact, be reduced to a state of worse 
than savage anarchy, and men would 
have to think less of making laws 
than of defending themselves in open 
conflict. But as Fenianism is of 
foreign growth, and has made, after 
all, but small way, the Irish po- 
pulation cannot be fairly regarded 
otherwise than as the victims of 
it; and if that be so, it is absurd 
to argue that changes must be made 
under Fenian dictation. The only way 
to satisfy the robber is to empty your 
pockets, to give him watch, purse, 
and cloak; and there is but one 
plan to conciliate Fenians—to quit 
the island, and leave it to them 
to occupy—a course which will 
hardly be taken just yet, though 
many did fly from Ireland in panic 
some months ago, showing as little 
discretion as valour. 

The Irish question must be treated 
entirely apart from Fenianism. The 
mystical term derived from the pagan 
Irish militia need not be further 
named in connexion with it. We 
have nothing to do with, and we 
know nothing of, those American ad- 
venturers. We ought to be able to 
manage our own affairs without 
their assistance. If it were wise or 
just to abolish the State Church, 
to change the law of Landlord and 
Tenant, or to adopt denominational 
principles in Education to the fullest, 
we could do all these things without 
aid from New York pirates. Public 
opinion is strong enough, without 
foreign pressure superadded, for any 
alteration, however fundamental, 
which it would be proper to effect— 
that is, of the propriety of which, asa 
matter of principle and of expediency, 
the public should become convinced. 
What, then, to be done is, to find out 
that which is for the common good— 
not what is calculated to further the 
interest of this ambitious party or 
sect, or sustain the domination of that 
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class or corporation. There was 
never, probably, a time in which a 
greater effort was necessary, even in 
Ireland, to bring every scheme of 
change to the test of reason and ex- 
perience. 

It is just because this temper ex- 
ists that there is so much hope of 
widespread good being done by such 
Pamphlets, Letters, and Speeches, as 
those of Lords Dufferin, Rosse, Ban- 
don, and we may even add Lord Lif- 
ford. The statements of those noble- 
men have been widely read, and have 
already made many converts. It is 
encouraging to find persons in their 
position coming forward not only 
to defend their class, but to examine 
the problem itself with great care and 
candour, and to add materially to the 
stock of public knowledge regarding 
it. Heretofore it has too much been 
the custom to leave groundless and 
injurious statements of superficial or 
mere professional politicians unan- 
swered, as not worth a reply; but 
those falsehoods getting a start have 
outrun the power of truth, coming 
too late into the field, to overtake 
them, and in some instances have 
been so implicitly accepted as to come 
to be treated as beyond a question. 
That persons of high station should 
come forward to throw the whole 
weight of their character, as well as 
a large experience and uncommon 
mental powers, into the refutation of 
such misrepresentations, is a sign that 
there is yet a chance of a vigorous, 
a and effective public opinion 

ing produced in Ireland, which will 

forbid all glaring misstatements of 
fact, and confine party warfare to the 
domain of inference from facts. 

As contributions towards the im- 
portant work of separating truth from 
error in the statement of Irish facts 
and figures, we consider Lord Duffe- 
rin’s Letters the most valuable docu- 
ment published upon the affairs of 
the country for very many years. The 
author could not have more usefully 
applied his abilities at the present 
time than in an examination of al- 
legations parroted in so many jour- 
nals of England as well as Ireland, 
with regard to the position of the 
Irish farmers, and the treatment they 
receive from their landlords. Lord 
Dufferin has written, in a short 
compass, with wonderful compact- 
ness and lucidity, a masterly es- 
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say on the topics of Emigration and 
Evictions. 

Mr. Bright’s visit to Ireland has 
unquestionably been productive of 
good: directly, in showing his own 
total helplessness when confronted 
with the Irish problem; and indi- 
rectly, and much more importantly, in 
having stimulated Lord Dufferin to 
write this able series of letters to the 
Times. Already they have engaged 
the attention of nearly every journal 
in the country, and done more than 
any previous reference to the subject 
to enlighten the English public on 
Irish affairs. Shortly after his 
return to England, when smarting 
under the disappointment of his Irish 
trip, the greatest of his public career, 
Mr. Bright wrote a letter in which he 
said, “If Ireland were a thousand 
miles away from us, all would be 
changed, or the landlords would be ex- 
terminated by the vengeance of the 
people.” If this denunciation is not 
strictly just, and was not wrung from 
the utterer by a rational as well as 
profound conviction of its truth, it is 
singularly wicked. It was the duty 
of Mr. Bright to prove it to be de- 
served ; but the characteristic of this 
gentleman, who has lately manifested 
extreme sensitiveness when his own 
language has been misrepresented toan 
unimportant extent, is, that he deals 
in comprehensive calumnies,for which 
it is not the particular business of 
any person to call him to account. 
In this instance, however, his chal- 
lenge has been taken up by one who 
formalizes his propositions for him 
with such candour as to forbid the 
possibility of any side-battle being 
raised, and discusses them with the 
most perfect good-temper, the fullest 
knowledge, and the closest application 
of a faultless logic. Mr. Bright had 
put into his lips in Dublin five state- 
ments which are to be found in scores 
of Irish pamphlets, leading articles, 
and speeches, repeated in the same 
phraseology from month to month and 
year to year, by persons often utterly 
without information. Those state- 
ments were— 


1, That the emigration from Ireland has 
been a curse to that country. 

2. That this emigration has been occa- 
sioned by the eviction of the rural popula- 
tion by their landlords. 

8. That acts of eviction in Treland are 
to be attributed rather to the cruelty and 
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injustice of the landlords than to any fail- 
ure on the part of those evicted to fulfil 
their legitimate obligations. 

4, That the present discontent in Ireland 
has been chiefly occasioned by the iniquity 
of the laws affecting the tenure of land. 

5. That a change in those laws in a 
specified direction would pacify discontent 
and create agricultural prosperity. 


To all these propositions in turn 
Lord Dufferin has addressed himself, 
and it will serve a useful purpose 
shortly to indicate what he has es- 
tablished, and the processes of rea- 
soning by which he reaches conclu- 
sions which negative one and all of 
the Five Points of the Irish creed 
of the Democratic leader. 

There can, in the present stage of 
the world’s history, be no more fool- 
ish idea of what love of country is 
and requires, than that which sup- 
poses any young Irishman to have a 
grievance who is compelled to quit 
his “ Fatherland” to look for bread. 
It is easy to be sentimental upon the 
breaking up of families and the dis- 
solution of bonds of affection, and the 
Irish peasantry have ever tears at 
command when such chords are 
touched, but common sense disdains 
all such weakness. In England and 
Scotland, and the latter country is the 
better parallel, a great part of the 
prosperity of the people is indubita- 
bly due to the adventurous spirit of 
their younger men, which prevents 
them from lingering on the old soil, 
to get enough to eat and hardly more, 
and induces a sustained and healthy 
emigration to all parts of the world. 
There is an old joke of a Scotchman 
being likely to be found sitting on the 
North Pole; and the enterprising 
spirit thus acknowledged, joined with 
industry and frugality, secures for the 
North Briton the snuggest spot wher- 
ever his tent is pitched. Seaesuns 
knows that those very wanderers are 
equalled by no other people in the 
strength and durability of their at- 
tachment to the land of their birth. 
Whether they return to it to enrich 
it by spending there in their old days 
fortunes made far off, or become 
one in all respects with the people 
among whom they settle, they remain, 
and their children to the third or 
fourth generation, Scottish in heart. 
No one hears them grieving that a 
hard fate had driven them to India, 
or China, or Japan, to become men 
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of wealth and influence, when, at 
home, they could have scarcely raised 
their heads the least above their ori- 
ginal condition by the same lifelong 
effort. In our own country, among 
the middle and higher classes of Irish- 
men there is no whineagainst the emi- 
gration which disperses their families 
over the colonies of England, although 
many who have sons in every conti- 
nent will yet heedlessly join in the 
cant which makes the separation of 
father and son, mother and daughter, 
among the peasantry, by the“ exodus,” 
a fancied wrong, for which the “ Go- 
vernment” is responsible. In days of 
steamships and telegraphs; of rich 
virgin lands on the margin of flour- 
ishing manufacturing communities ; 
of scarcity of labour abroad, and fre- 
quent temptations to the young eager 
to see the world, it is simple nonsense 
to talk of the peculiar beauty or 
sacredness of any soil, far less of 
rights in any spot, other than those of 
actual property. 

Despite this sentimentality, the 
Irish emigrants during the last fifteen 
years have been persons attracted 
to foreign lands by the prospect 


of the rewards which their stay in 
Ireland, by producing over-popula- 
tion, would have denied to them. 
“Has the Irish exodus, as it has 
been termed, been a calamity, or the 
reverse?” asks Lord Dufferin, and 
who will quarrel with his answer? 


* There is one single fact which will pro- 
bably be accepted as a safe indication of 
the effects of emigration on the destinies of 
those who took part in it. To their im- 
mortal honour, within sixteen years after 
their departure they had sent back to Ire- 
land upwards of £12,000,000 of money, 
chiefly for the purpose of enabling their 
friends to follow their example.” 


Had they remained in Ireland, 
what would have been their case ? 


“Tf, instead of setting forth to reap the 
golden harvests of the West, these forlorn 
multitudes had remained pent up within 
their rainy valleys, would the existing po- 
pulation, those that have clung to the old 
country in apite of everything—would they 
be now the better pr the worse ?” 


Some fifteen years ago the rate of 
agricultural wages varied from 2s.’ 6d, 
to 5s. a week, in the West of Ireland. 
Ever since it has gradually advanced, 
ranging in the South and West of 
Ireland from 108. to 12s, or even 
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14s. a week ; while in the North the 
labourer “is almost absolutely master 
of the market, and can dictate what 
terms he pleases.” 

What Lord Dufferin well calls this 
“emancipatory process” first bene- 
fited the labouring class ; still later, 
assisted by a change in the conditions 
of agriculture, it began to work out a 
reformation in the occupancy and 
cultivation of land, which will even- 
tually lead to a permanent state of 
peace and comfort, if not arrested by 
mischievous legislative interference. 


‘“‘In proportion as the peasant cultivator 
has become aware of the existence of a 
more hopeful theatre for the exercise of his 
energies than that presented to him and his 
children by the miserable seven or eight 
acres he now miserably cultivates, that 
morbid hunger for a bit of land which has 
been the bane of Ireland is gradually sub- 
siding; competition has relaxed something 
of its suicidal energy, and there is reason 
to hope that in the same way as the Irish 
labourer has already risen from the condi- 
tion of a mere serf to be his employer's 
equal, in process of time the tenant-farmer 
will be able to treat with his landlord on 
more independent terms.” 


But some will inquire, What shall 
be done to provide labourers, if these 
changes proceed? There isa conclu- 
sive reply to the fears that suggest 
that query. 


“In the Lothians of Scotland, and in 
certain parts of England, it has been found 
that about eighteen men, with a small pro- 
portion of women, are sufficient to cultivate 
in the most eflicient manner 500 acres of 
arable land. If we apply this proportion 
to the 15,832,892 acres of land under cattle 
and crops in Ireland, we shall see,” Lord 
Dufferin argues, “that about 500,000 per- 
sons would be able to cultivate the entire 
area. But by the Census returns of 1861 
the number of those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits in that country amounts to upwards 
of 800,000 persons—thatis tosay, to300,000 
more than are necessary to the most con- 
summate cultivation of the soil. Conse- 
quently, there is still in Ireland a considerable 
section of the inhabitants, with their wives 
and children, dependent for their support 
upon the land, whose misapplied industry 
is as unproductive as if it were devoted to 
the grinding of a treadmill or the lifting of 
shot ; but though contributing nothing to 
the producing power of the class with which 
they are incorporated, they have to be sup- 
ported out of its profits, of which, conse- 
quently, they diminish by so much the share 
to the remainder.” 


It is a mistake to suppose that the 
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Irish Jandlord has a direct interest in 
fostering emigration. As a patriot 
he sees that it is for his country’s ad- 
vantage, and does not complain of it ; 
but in very many cases it has been a 
pecuniary loss to the landlord class, 
especially since it became more the 
habit for proprietors to cultivate 
largely themselves. 


“ What is the owner of an estate other 
than a trader in land? His tenants are his 
customers ; the more strenuous their com- 
petition, the higher his rents ; and the denser 
their number, the more keenly will they 
compete ; emigration has a tendency to di- 
minish rather than to increase his rental; 
and if it has not done so already, it is be- 
cause it has not continued long enough. 
Very frequently the landlord is a large 
employer of labour. Within the last fif- 
teen years I myself have paid away upwards 
of £50,000 in wages alone. During the last 
half of that period, in consequence of the 
rise in wages, I have got much less for my 
money than I did during the first half, and 
my consequent loss, comparing one period 
with another, would amount to several 
thousand pounds, and this has been a direct 
consequence of the emigration.” 


But the fallacies spoken and writ- 
ten on the cause and effects of emi- 
gration are only a small part of 
the studied misrepresentations by 
which agitation on what is called 
the Land question is maintained in 
Treland. Nothing is more common 
than to hear that the Irish landlords 
are rapidly consolidating farms by 
wholesale evictions. Such statements 
have been made in the House of 
Commons, and having passed uncon- 
tradicted through the apathy of those 
representatives who ought to have 
been prompt to deny and disprove 
assertions of the kind, were in danger 
of becoming axioms in the controversy 
and the basis of legislation supposed 
to be remedial. The answer simply is 
that they have no foundation in fact. 
In no portion of his argument has 
Lord Dufferin rendered more signal 
service than in that which disposes 
so effectually of the doubly false 
representation, that the smaller class 
of holdings have decreased in number, 
and through the multiplication of 
evictions. 


“It so happens that the total number of 
holdings in Ireland containing 15 acres 
and upwards has increased enormously 
since 1841. In fact, there are now nearly 
twice as many small farmers—using the 
term in its most modest acceptation—as 
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there were before the famine. This will, 
undoubtedly, be considered an extraordinary 
statement; but it is, nevertheless, the fact, 
that holdings of between 15 and 60 acres 
have increased by 61,000, or 75 per cent., 
within the last 20 years, and holdings 
above 30 acres by 109,000, or 107 per 
cent., during the same period—the emigra- 
tion, so far as it has affected the occupying 
class at all, having been almost entirely 
confined to the poor people who tried to get 
a living out of bits of land ranging in size 
from half an acre to five or six acres. 

“So far from the landlords being re- 
sponsible for the entire emigration, they 
held no relation, good or bad, with perhaps 
three-fourths of those who went, even 
though you counted every man, woman, 
and child that may have quitted—whether 
of their own free will or on compulsion— 
the agricultural tenancies that have been 
extinguished.” 


And the story of those evictions of 
which Englishmen hear so much, 
when any fresh case, however trivial, 
offers a pretext for renewing the old 
ery, is just this, and no more,— 


“During the last ten years the emigration 
has averaged nearly 100,000 a year; if this 
emigration has been so swollen by evic- 
tions, the annual average of such evictions 
ought to be proportionate to that emigra- 
tion; but the average of evictions during 
the same period, as compared with the 
number of emigrants, has been at the rate 
of about 1 to every 100. That is to say, 
among every 100 persons who have left 
Ireland during the last ten years, about five 
persons, if we include the family of each 
individual dealt with, have done so under 
the compulsion of a landlord. In other 
words, at the rate of one, once in every 
eight years, on each estate; or, to put the 
ease geographically, at the rate of one a 
year over every area of 15,000 acres of 
occupied land.” 


These “ corrections” by Lord Duf- 
ferin have not been successfully 
challenged, as we happen to know 
from actual examination, by any 
Irish journal, although writers of 
extreme opinions have endeavoured 
to discredit them. Correspondents 
under a variety of signatures have 
essayed the task, but even with their 
aid the leading articles of anti- 
landlord journals have not disturbed 
a single fact, or displaced a single 
argument. The ole attempt to 
dispute the passages respecting the 
evictions was one alleging an in- 
consistency between Lord Dufferin’s 
statistics and Lord Belmore’s Return, 
Of the latter a very unwarrantable 
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use had been made for some time be- 
fore, with the continuance of which 
Lord Dafferin’s Letter interfered. The 
device, however, of treating every eject- 
ment as an eviction, and of includ- 
ing those in cities and towns, where 
they are most numerous, along with 
the rural districts, was easily exposed, 
and it is to be hoped that the last has 
been seen of those articles on the 
Belmore Return, which were so mis- 
leading and unworthy. 

The force of Lord Dufferin’s Letters 
is greatly increased by their perfect 
candour. He gives his adversaries 
the utmost fair play. Their case is 
always stated correctly and fully, 
and their sincerity frankly assumed. 
The questions at issue are treated 
not as the sport of party dialecticians, 
but discussed with earnestness and 
simplicity. There is a manifest aim- 
ing at the truth in every line, which, 
united with an Irish sentiment, indi- 
cating that his class are not deficient 
in nationality of feeling, communicates 
to his papers what no rhetorical 
luxuriance would give them, a real 
attraction for honest minds. Those 
characteristics are most strikingly 
manifested in the closing letter of 
the series, in some respects the most 
novel and useful of the whole. Mr. 
Bright pretentiously selected for his 
text, when he spoke in Dublin, the 
question put to the Kilkenny Parlia- 
ment, “ Why is the King’s Govern- 
ment none the richer for Ireland ?” 
and of the reply given on the Rotunda 
platform it is enough to say that it 
made no impression on any portion 
of the Irish public. The occasion 
was only rendered remarkable by a 
proposal to secure the estates of large 
proprictors, either by compulsory 
purchase, or by a bribe of an exces- 
sive price -it was never very clear 
what Mr. Bright’s plan was—which 
brought upon the originator the ridi- 
cule of the nation. Lord Dufferin 
answers the interrogatory in a practi- 
cal, not a demagogic spirit, and 
points out unreservedly how and 
when Enyland behaved cruelly to- 
wards Ireland, in crushing our in- 
dustries, and throwing our people, 
again and again, back upon the jand. 

“Tam only anxious to point out, in a 
very few sentences, what have been those 
influences which have stunted the develop- 
ment of our material prosperity as prema- 
turely, and perhaps more permanently, than 
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even the religious intolerance of former 
days has vitiated our social atmosphere. I 
allude to the commercial jealousies of Great 
Britain. It has been rather the custom of 
late to represent the landed interest of Great 
Britain as the sole inventors and patentees 
of Protection. The experience of Ireland 
does not confirm this theory. During the 
course of the last 250 years we have suc- 
cessively tasted the tender mercies of every 
interest in turn—whether landed, trading, 
or commercial—and have little reason to 
pronounce one less selfish than another. 
From Queen Elizabeth’s reign until the 
Union the various commercial confraterni- 
ties of Great Britain never for a moment 
relaxed their relentless grip on the trades 
of Ireland. 

The owners of England’s pastures had 
the honour of opening the campaign. As 
early as the commencement of the sixteenth 
century the beeves of Roscommon, Tippe- 
rary, and Queen’s County undersold the 
produce of the English grass counties in 
theirown market. By an Act of the 20th 
of Elizabeth, Irish cattle were declared “a 
nuisance,” and their importation prohibited. 
Forbidden to send our beasts alive across 
the Channel, we killed them at home, and 
began to supply the sister country with 
cured provisions. A second Act of Parlia- 
ment imposed prohibitory duties on salted 
meats. ‘The hides of the animals still re- 
mained, but the same influence soon put a 
stop to the importation of leather. Our 
cattle trade abolished, we tried sheep farm- 
ing. The sheep breeders of England imme- 
diately took alarm, and Irish wool was 
declared contraband by a Parliament of 
Charles IT. 

“ Headed in this direction, we tried to 
work up the raw material at home, but this 
created the greatest outery of all. Every 
maker of fustian, flannel, and broadcloth in 
the country rose up in arms, and by an Act 
of William III. the woollen industry of Ire- 
land was extinguished, and 20,000 manu- 
facturers left the island. The easiness of 
the Irish labour market and the cheapness 
of provisions still giving us an advantage, 
even though we had to import our materials, 
we next made a dash at the silk business ; 
but the silk manufacturers proved as piti- 
less as the woulstaplers. The cotton manu- 
facturer, the sugar refiner, the soap and 
candle maker (who especially dreaded the 
abundance of our kelp), and any other 
trade or interest that thought it worth its 
while to petition, was received by Parlia- 
ment with the same cordiality, until the 
most searching scrutiny failed to detect a 
single vent through which it was possible 
for the hated industry of Ireland to respire. 

“* But, although excluded from the mar- 
kets of Britain, a hundred harbours gave 
her access to the universal sea. Alas! a 
rival commerce on her own element was 
still less welcome to England, and as early 
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as the reign of Charles II. the Levant, the 
ports of Europe, and the oceans beyond the 
Cape were forbidden to the flag of Ireland. 
The colonial trade alone was in any manner 
open—if that could be called an open trade 
which for a long time precluded all exports 
whatever, and excluded from direct impor- 
tations tq Ireland such important articles as 
sugar, cotton, and tobacco. What has been 
the consequence of such a system pursued 
with relentless pertinacity for 250 years? 
This: that, debarred from every other trade 
and industry, the entire nation flung itsclf 
back upon “the land” with as fatal an im- 
pu'se as when a river whose current is sud- 
denly impeded rolls back and drowns the 
valley it once fertilised.” 


The linen trade alone escaped, and 
at this day it is a sougge of wealth 
and of peace to a large portion of the 
population. Lord Dufierin, however, 
does not dream of recalling these 
jealousies as any defence for insane 
grudges which only paralyse the 
efforts that may be now put forth to 
recover the ground formerly lost. It 
is the height of absurdity to rail 
against the England of to-day because 
a century or two ago the England of 
selfish and ignorant manufacturers 
deliberately strangled Irish trade. It 
is equally absurd to speak of ancient 
confiscations as giving the present 
cultivators of the soil any title or 
right beyond that which they enjoy 
by contract or law. Only persons 
very simple or very malignant will 
revive these memories as the basis of 
any claim or argufhent. As Lord 
Dufferin finally says :— 


“Tf an alteration is to be made in the 
tenure of land in Ireland, that alteration 
must be founded on abstract principles of 
justice, and the requirements of present 
policy. It would be as great an outrage 
now to visit with penal legislation the 
purchaser of a property in the Incumbered 
Estates Court because fifty years ago the 
grandfather of the former proprietor created 
forty-shilling frecholders and took the best 
rent, as it would be to load Mr. Bright with 
the responsibility of Ireland’s misfortunes 
because the particular manufacture in which 
he is interested owes more than any other 
its present prosperity to the cruel policy 
towards Ireland his predecessors inaugu- 
rated,” 


We have thought it best to make 
what is little more than a summary 
of Lord Dufferin’s views, as they 
really require no further illustration 
or enforcement. We present them in 
a convenient form as corrections, 
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wholly indisputable, of a number of 
statements that have too long been 
sulfered to pass current. Like bad coin, 
these are now nailed to the counter. 
It will be impossible to put them 
again into circulation. Lord Dufferin 
has supplied the members of Parlia- 
ment with a handy-book which will 
enable them instantly to check any 
re-assertion of the fictions upon which 
“ exceptional legislation” for Ireland 
is claimed. It is perfectly clear that 
Treland’s best interests will be served 
by letting the change that is in pro- 
gress work itself out. The result 
will be for the advantage equally of 
the Labourer, the Tenant-farmer, and 
the Landlord. In proving this Lord 
Dufferin has done a real benefit to 
Ireland, and by thesignal moderation, 
the business-like arrangement, the 
directness of aim, and the compre- 
hensive grasp of his Letters, has 
justified anew the high opinion enter- 
tained of his powers by his own coun- 
trymen and the nation at large. The 
most difficult problems in State man- 
agement may safely be intrusted to 
one who so coolly, so thoroughly, and 
so honestly studies a subject to the 
bottom, and having sounded its depths, 
can convey his conclusions in language 
so terse, clear, and convincing. In 
these Letters, Lord Dufferin is not the 
representative of a class—except ina 
very slight degree: he is a manly 
inquirer and a patriot, having sympa- 
thy with all classes of his countrymen, 
and out of a pure mind,eager toadvance 
their interests. The most hopefulsign, 
we repeat, in Irish politics, is to find 
such a man boldly taking a place in 
general public discussions, and adding 
high intellectual ability to weight of 
position and character, to maintain 
the cause of common sense against a 
declamation which is in some merely 
lazy, but in many malicious. 


The pamphlet of Lord Rosse deals 
more generally with the condition of 
the agricultural community in Ireland, 
is less specific, and more historical. 
If the reasoning is less close and co- 
gent, it covers a wider area, and 
suggests large considerations. Lord 
Dutferin’s Letters are by far the more 
valuable manual for the practical 
statesman ; Lord Rosse’s Essay is a 
review of changes and their causes 
which have been spread over a cen- 
tury, and in great part a formal reply 
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to the theories, we might write dreams, 
of Mr. J. 8. Mill, upon which unne- 
cessary pains seems, indeed, to have 
been bestowed. Lord Rosse would 
not extort a confession from the op- 
ponents of the landlords, and of ra- 
tional principles, that they have 
falsified data and argued into gross 
error. Lord Dufferin has compelled 
this admission, and the confession will 
be an important weapon against the 
agitating class. Both compositions 
run for some way together, and it is 
worth remarking how nearly the con- 
stitutional Whig peer and the Con- 
servative peer are brought to the same 
conclusions by following out an honest 
course of reasoning to its fair results. 

Lord Rosse’s review may be said to 
start from the middle of last century. 
He well recollects having heard old 
persons speak in glowing language of 
the time when bread, meat, and the 
best ale were the ordinary fare of the 
peasant. Why did that state of 
things cease? As population became 
more dense, bread, meat, and ale gave 
place to the potato, and as they found 
that life could be maintained upon 
the potato, and the soil produced it 
abundantly, the growth of population 
went on ; farms, despite every restric- 
tion in the leases, then more common 
than now, were subdivided minutely, 
and the country became ultimately 
pauperized. The famine followed ; 
the operation of free trade along 
with it cleared the soil of large 
numbers of persons who could no 
longer support life upon what it af- 
forded. Whilst this emigration pro- 
ceeded, the landlords, as Lord Duf- 
ferin has more fully shown, were 
themselves suffering severely, and 
could give the tenant no help. Now, 
emigration is not forced by any such 
calamity, far less by selfish or capri- 
cious evictions, and if it continues it 
is because a natural law is in opera- 
tion, which no legislation can control, 
driving the Irish small farmer, with- 
out capital, to the country where 
land is cheap, and he can make a 
better fight for existence. His going 
is for his own advantage undoubtedly ; 
but it is also for the advantage of 
his neighbour farmer, whose holding 
is commonly increased by having the 
abandoned farm added to it, and for 
that of the landlord, who gets a more 
solid class of tenantry as the change 
progresses. Such a change is entirely 
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voluntary. Of the times when the 
evil system began which resulted in 
the over-peopling of the country, 
Lord Rosse writes :— 


“Tt was the practice then to do that 
which is now so much recommended,— 
to make long leases. English notions did 
not then prevail even in the courts of law, 
and there seems to have been a strong lean- 
ing against tenant restriction. In fact, 
covenants in leases by various recorded 
decisions had been rendered void practi- 
cally. The tenant unrestricted by cove- 
nants pulled down the farm buildings, and 
divided the farm into small portions, which 
he sublet at a very much higher rent than 
he paid, and finally, when the farm re- 
turned to the owner again, after two or 


three generations, instead of one tenant 
there were ae fifty; the original 
tenant having in fact ejected himself. I 
find that the names even of the original 
tenants have disappeared in almost every 
instance, and the present occupiers have 
come no one knows from whence; so that 
in fact a complete revolution in the occu- 
pancy of land has taken place wherever 
there were long To make this 
clearer by an example, let us take the case 
of the late Lord Palmerston’s estate in the 
county of Sligo; the particulars are given 
in the evidence of Mr. Kincaid before the 
Devon Commission, Part I., page 30. The 
estate was let about sixty years before the 
Devon Commission was appointed, on 
leases for three lives or thirty-one years, 
in some cases sixty-one years in farms of 
about 230 acres each; these leases expired 
in 1838, and during the continuance of 
these leases subdivision had been carried so 
far that on some portions of the estate the 
farms had dwindled into farms of less than 
five acres, on others into farms of still 
smaller dimensions. The late Lord Pal- 
merston was an excellent and most liberal 
landlord, and although he was prepared to 
bear all expense, he would not force emi- 
gration; but endeavoured to make the best 
arrangement he could for this excessive 
population, He squared the little holdings, 
and to increase employment he laid out 
£15,000 in constructing a harbour for fish- 
ing boats. 

“ About twenty years before the Com- 
mission met, Lord Palmerston gave fresh 
leases to many of the occupying tenants, to 
enable them to register ten-pound freeholds; 
and under these leases further subdivision 
took place, so that on one townland of 201 
Irish acres there were 135 tenants. It does 
not appear that any farm was subdivided 
to make freeholders; but he simply - gave 
freehold leases, the subdivision having pré- 
viously taken place; and this, as far as I 
am aware of, was very much the case 
throughout Ireland. Mr. Kincaid says 
that there was no desire whatever for leases. 


leases. 
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When the potato crop failed, being anxious 
to know the condition of Lord Palmerston’s 
estate, I made inquiry and found that it 
was costing double the rental to sustain the 
population upon it for three months.” 


Lord Palmerston’s generous dealings 
with his tenantry were not unknown 
to Irishmen, and many other land- 
lords acted in a similar manner ; but 
who will undertake to affirm that the 
perpetuation of the state of things 
already described is desirable ¢ 

** Even now in Ireland,” adds Lord 
Rosse, “I regret to say, there isa 
strong tendency to revert to the 
ruinous practice of subdividing the 
land where stringent measures are 
not taken to prevent it.” . 

But Mr. J. 8. Mill and others find 
a panacea in a peasant proprietary, 
and appeal to the experience of Bel- 

ium. The cases of that country and 
freland are in no respects parallel. 
In Belgium there is a fine climate for 
cereals; .the country is rich in 
minerals; iron is raised in large 
quantities; there is a Socriening 
manufacture of artillery and smal 
arms ; coal is abundant. We cannot 
match Belgium in any of these points, 
and our different position necessitates 
a different agricultural basis. On the 
general effect in various Continental 
States of peasant proprietorship, and 
the wonderful influences attributed 
to the “magic of property,” Lord 
Rosse has a good deal to say, suggested 
by actual observation. Throughout 
the districts of France, where peasant 
proprietors abound, the yield of the 
soil is scarcely one-half what is 
usual in England. In an old country 
the peasant proprietor is tempted to 
sell his land and become a tenant- 
farmer, as he may thus quadruple 
his income. Lord Rosse refers in 
particular to the Channel Islands, 
which are so often spoken of by the 
Theorists as model districts where 
their principle is carried out success- 
fully. He went there to see its 
working with his own eyes, and his 
statement respecting the agriculture 
of Guernsey, and the sources of its 
prosperity, is so important that it 
must be given in the author's 
words :— 

“T found the agriculture reasonably 
good, where the soil was good; and the 
bad land very much in a state of nature, 
This rather surprised me, considering the 
high rent of land, four pounds an acre; 
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but I soon found the people had other em- 
ployment much more profitable than im- 
proving bad land. Many were engaged in 
fishing for the London market; others 
were quarrying stones for the London 
streets; the harbour of St. Sampson was 
full of shipping waiting for a freight of 
stone ; others were engaged in shipbuilding, 
and there were several fine ships on the 
stocks; shipbuilders find it worth while to 
import timber from England, labour is so 
much cheaper than in the English ports. 
Others were collecting seaweed for manure, 
for they say ‘point de vraic, point de 
hautgard’—‘no seaweed, no corn-yard.’ 
In fact, manure is the great want with the 
small farmers, and seaweed supplies that. 
The outskirts of the town of St. Peter’s 
Port and the neighbourhood about it, was 
studded with villas, indicating incomes of 
perhaps a thousand a year: they were the 
residences partly of the mercantile classes, 
and partly of gentlemen with independent 
incomes, who had made Guernsey their 
place of residence. A large harbour was in 
progress of construction out of local funds. 
Full of Mr. Mill’s book, and having a vivid 
recollection of the many passages, in which 
he expatiates on ‘the Magic of Property 
turning sand into gold,’ I was puzzling 
myself to find out the modus operandi of 
the process, which could produce such 
wealth as I saw around St. Peter’s Port, 
quite like the neighbourhood of a rich 
English town; when, after asking I fear 
many foolish questions, the fact came out 
that there was not an estate in the island 
of above forty acres, there were few above 
twenty, and the remainder ranged from 
twenty to one. Of these little estates held 
by complicated tenures, some were in fee, 
others paying high rents, but it was quite 
clear that forty acres, however cultivated, 
would not support a St. Peter’s Port villa. 
It was not from agriculture that the wealth 
came.” 


Mr. Mill, quoting Thornton, states 
broadly that, although the agricultu- 
ral population is in one of the princi- 
pal islands twice, and in the other 
three times as dense as in Great 
Britain, yet their agriculture main- 
tains not only that population, but a 
non-agricultural population besides 
four or five times as dense as that of 
Great Britain. But these superficial 
statements yielded to even a slight 
examination of the actual state of the 
Islands. Lord Rosse was soon con- 
vinced that the produce could not 
sustain the population, and that the 
marvels said to have been wrought by 
the farmers were mere fancy. A sub- 
sequent study of the statistics of the 
Islands showed how correct was that 
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judgment. Guernsey, with a popula- 


tion of 29,733, imports 34,330 quar- 
ters of wheat, and exports none; 
imports 1,297 oxen, exporting 41 
only ; imports 4,980 sheep, exporting 
40. 


“With these imports, Guernsey cannot 
stand much in need of corn raised at home; 
and although the peasantry require very 
little animal food, the wealthy inhabitants 
of St. Peter’s Port and neighbourhood con- 
sume the usual quantity. Therefore a 
supply of meat has to be provided, in ad- 
dition to the oxen and sheep imported, and 
consequently meadow, clover, and turnips, 
are the principal crops. In Jersey it is 
very much the same, so soon are fables 
dissipated by a little statistics. 

“The peasant proprietor is often em- 
ployed as a lever, by those who seek to turn 
society upside down; we see how weak that 
lever is when the truth is known.” 

The general conclusions of Lord 
Rosse are, that excess of population 
has been, and in a degree is still, the 
“real Irish grievance ; that emigra- 
tion has done what neither the law 
nor the police could do”—put an end 
to agrarian crime by carrying off the 
conspirators against the law ; that 
Trish landlords do not provide houses 
and farm-buildings, chiefly because 
a great proportion of the hold- 
ings are too small to require more 
than a thatched cottage; that as 
emigration proceeds and farms in- 
crease in size, it will be practicable 
to invest money in building (to lay on 
a per-centage for farm-buildings, that 
is, to increase the rent, would be at 
present generally unpopular, and in- 
convenient to the tenant); that 
doubtful improvements will not mini- 
ster to progress : “the great improve- 
ment required is better cultivation of 
the good land, and better crops, and 
for that there must be more manure 
and more stock.” With regard to 
what legislation may do expediently 
and justly, Lord Rosse’s views are as 
clear as on other points. He says :— 

“Tt is admitted on all hands that where 
a tenant makes a bond fide improvement, 
with the expressed sanction of the landlord, 
he should be secured against all loss by an 
equitable agreement. It is also admitted 
that all necessary legal facilities should be 
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afforded for making such agreements. In 
the case of a limited owner, however, a 
difficulty arises : the estate upon which the 
improvement is to be effected can only be 
made enswerable during the life of the 
limited owner, and should he die before the 
charge has been wiped off by efflux of time, 
his successors might eject the tenant with- 
out paying the portion of the charge still 
remaining due. This is possible, though in 
the highest degree improbable, where there 
was a formal agreement to produce. If, 
however, it was thought expedient to guard 
against it completely, it would only be neces- 
sary to make the next in entail answerable 
by extending the principle of the Mont- 
gomery Act to such cases, with proper 
securities against fraud. That difficulty 
disposed of, if a form of agreement was 
provided by the Act, and everything was 
made clear, I feel confident that wherever 
there was a proper case agreements would 
be freely made.” 


But he is against what he “may 
shortly call thimblerig legislation.” 


It must be admitted that the trea- 
tise of which we have given this ab- 
stract account is a most important 
contribution to a full and proper un- 
derstanding of the Irish question. 
There is not one expression in it, 
from beginning to end, savouring of 
party views ; it is an honest state- 
ment of facts, and the sum of their 
teaching is this, that Ireland will best 
be served by letting things alone. 
The forces of nature are working for 
her benefit, and the legislator, except 
within the limits already defined, 
would interfere but to mar and de- 
stroy. Lord Rosse’s Essay is not what 
Lord Lifford calls his, “A Plea for 
the Irish Landlords:” it is a plea for 
a patient waiting upon the issue of 
changes, which events are bringing 
about in Ireland for the country’s 
solid and permanent benefit. 

In the debates on the Irish ques- 
tion certain to occupy the attention of 
Parliament during the Session just 
about to open, frequent reference is 
sure to be made to these treatises, in 
particular to that of Lord Dufferin, 
the value of which at this conjuncture 
it would be hardly possible to exag- 
gerate. 





